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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Britton remarks: ‘The notice 
of ‘ Bedfordshire Illustrations’ in your 
October number, p. 420, has led me to 
make some inquiries on the subject, and 
I beg to offer a few remarks thereon. A 
Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the County, should aim at producing some - 
thing above a few illustrative prints. 
They may lay the foundation, and raise 
part, if not the whole, of the superstruc- 
ture, of a substantial, respectable, and au- 
thentic County History. Let them begin 
with the principal town, and invite each 
of the resident Clergy, and some other in- 
habitants, tq collect and write down all 
facts, and even hearsays, and communi- 
cate the same to the Committee. Let 
that Committee arrange a series of ques- 
tions, adapted to direct the attention of 
inexperienced persons to the proper sub- 
jects ; solicit answers, to be returned with 
all possible dispatch ; name one, two, or 
more, competent persons to arrange and 
digest the materials ; employ an artist who 
ean make correct and tasteful drawings of 
the churches, and other objects of in- 
terest ; and I will venture to predict that, 
before the Christmas of 1839, the Com- 
mittee may be enabled to put to press a 
copious and valuable History of the Town 
of Bedford. At the time this is prepar- 
ing, the same queries may be sent to all 
the clergy, gentry, and chief inhabitants 
of the county, directing their attention to 
each locality respectively, soliciting infor- 
mation, and urging the necessity of co-ope- 
ration and patronage. In two large, well- 
printed quarto volumes, and with about 
one hundred embellishments on copper 
and wood, the county may be fully, faith- 
fully, and ably illustrated and described ; 
and such a work would necessarily claim 
the attention of, and ought to be pur- 
chased by, every noblem@n and gentle- 
man, all the principal clergy, every pro- 
fessional man, and most of the respecta- 
ble reading inhabitants of the county. 
Although the shire is comparatively small, 
it contains some magnificent and highly 
interesting mansions ; some very fine re- 
mains of antiquity; churches of remote 





origin and of beautiful architecture ;. and 
a few towns abounding with objects and 
materials of historical importance.—The 
writer will cheerfully advise the Com- 
mittee, when they are prepared to set 
about their task in earnest.” 

With regard to the presumed skull of 
Eugene Aram, (mentioned in our last 
Number, p. 519,) the following statement 
has appeared in the Newcastle Journals 
since the late meeting of the British As- 
sociation: ‘It is understood by the 
oldest inhabitants at Northallerton, that 
the skull and some of the bones of this 
ill-fated self-taught genius were collected 
by a friend of the family, at the request 
of Elizabeth, second daughter of Eugene 
Aram, and conveyed to her at Northaller- 
ton, where she resided ; and, by the kind 
consent of the Rev. R. Pigott, thén vicar 
of that place, they were safely deposited 
in the churchyard, a little to the north of 
the church, and strictly watched by the 
sexton for some months, to see that they 
were not disturbed. This said Elizabeth 
afterwards married William York, a cur- 
rier, at Northallerton, a son of Mr. Bar- 
net York, by whom she had a family ; 
she died about the year 1800. This 
seems to disprove the identity of the skull 
exhibited at Newcastle.’’ 

Cier. AntTIQ. would feel greatly 
obliged for an exact description of the 
Altar in Westminster Abbey, its deco- 
rations and ornaments, as it appeared at 
the Coronation of Queen Victoria, before 
the crown, &c. carried in procession, were 
placed upon it. 

R.’s_ Essay on English Poets, is 
declined. 

I. A. R. remarks, ‘‘ Many years since, 
I recollect seeing, in some Magazine, an 
observation of a correspondent, that in 
page 350 of the first volume of Gray’s 
Hudibras, there are black marks upon a 
name; and that in forty copies he had 
examined these marks invariably occur. 
In a copy belonging to a gentleman in 
Sussex, these marks were washed off, 
probably soon after the work was pub- 
lished ; I find the name to be DucaRret.’’ 
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THE REMAINS OF THE LATE LORD VISCOUNT ROYSTON. 
By the Rev. H. Pepys. 


WE are pleased to see that Lord Royston’s talents and virtues have not 
been forgotten by his friends ; and we trust that this memorial, written 
by one who was intimately acquainted with him, accompanied, as it is, 
with the re-publication of his admirable translation of Lycophron—the 
most difficult undertaking of the kind, most successfully executed—will 
extend the circle of his reputation, and leave us only to lament the early 
loss of one in whom evidently the high attainments of the scholar would 
soon have ripened into the more extensive knowledge and more practical 
acquirements of the statesman, and have given proof that the high quali- 
ties of mind, which for two generations had made the house of Hardwicke 
illustrious, descended in no diminished lustre to him. 

Philip Lord Viscount Royston was the eldest son of the late Lord 
Hardwicke, and born 7th May 1784. After being educated under the 
care of Dr. Weston, Preb. of Canterbury, he was sent to Harrow, at the 
age of eleven, in 1795, and placed as a private pupil under Dr. Drury. 
While at school, he appears to have joined but little in the amusements 
of his companions ; but was employed in accumulating considerable stores 
of knowledge, which became known when he went to St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, in 1801. Unfortunately, however, his studies were not alto- 
gether in harmony with those of the University, and his neglect of 
mathematical pursuits precluded the chance of all public distinction. Here 
his biographer considers that he probably commenced his translation of 
Lycophron, and he refers to the same period the composition of an English 
poem, with the title of “ Nothing,’—a general title, which, like Cowper’s 
“ Sofa,” was merely designed to be a vehicle for the introduction of elegant 
reflections, poetical images, and a brilliant and harmonious yersification. 
The extracts which the editor gives, show that the author must have long 
paid great attention to the study of the best models of the poetical art ; 
though the last quotation brings too clearly to our recollection some lines 
in the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,” to permit us to call it quite original in its 
execution. 

‘« Thine are the shapes, and thine the airy train, 
Which haunt Invention’s visionary brain ; 
Thine are the guardian dryads of the woods, 
And all the sea-green daughters of the floods ; 
The sylphish forms who on the clouds recline, 
And the swarth spirits of the gloomy mine. 

See from thy lap the starting Phoenix springs, 
/Etherial perfume dropping from his wings ; 

High swells his haughty crest, his plumes disclose 
The varying tints of azure and of rose. 

Round his sky-tinctured bosom, fold on fold, 

The sapphire glows, and gleams the downy gold. 
He mounts renewed in all his feathery pride, 
Spreads his broad pinions, in the rainbow dyed, 
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High o’er the clouds a second sun he sails, > 
Quaffs the nectareous dew and woos the spicy gales ; 
And O! might young-eyed Fancy ever bring 

Such forms as these incumbent on her wing, 

Such forms as flit before the favour’d bard, ~ 

The source of deathless verse, and the reward ! 
Who would not scorn the business of the day, 

And sit and think, and dream his life away ? 

But oft, how oft to visionary eyes, 

Infernal furies from the deep arise ! 

Borne on the winds, descends a spectre train, 

And shadowy terrors float across the brain, 

No rest, no joy the wretched victims know, 

Lost in a sad variety of woe. 

Hast thou ne’er seen Devotion’s gloomy child, 
Now sunk in sorrow, now with frenzy wild, 

Sit in some ruin’d aisle, while round him roll 

The chilly forms, ‘‘ the visions of the soul.’’ 
Round his pale head the gloomy nothings float, 
His heart beats trembling to the fancied note, 
Through the thick light he darts his straining eyes, 
To catch some shape commingling with the skies, 
Or hears the winds, which round him murmur low, 
Breathe sad the sentence of eternal woe.’’ 


Having taken his degrees, Lord Royston passed some time in Ireland, 
where his father, the Earl of Hardwicke, was Lord-Lieutenant, and soon 
after turned his attention towards foreign travel. He had now completed 
his translation of the Cassandra, ‘at the age of twenty-two ; and, though 
diffident of throwing it at once on general criticism, he wished it to be 
known to his friends and his family, and entrusted the printing of it to 
the same friend who is now also the affectionate recorder of his Life. 
In 1806, a hundred copies were printed, and the work received the high 
and rare commendation of Professor Porson. Dr. E. Clark wrote to say that 
* Porson had compared it with the original text, and found it to be as 
near the truth as it could approach, consistently with the dignity of the 
representation.” From Dr. Gray, the Bishop of Bristol, from Dr. Butler 
of Harrow, and from that mighty Garagantua of Grammarians, that 
“« princeps philologorum,” Dr. Samuel Parr, similar commendations were 
heard ; the detter of the last is too characteristic to omit, though, like 
many of the Doctor’s, carrying more powder than shot : 





‘‘Dr. Parr presents his compliments Royston is hereafter disposed to turn his 


to Lord Royston, and begs leave to thank 
his Lordship for the translation of the 
Cassandra, which came yesterday to Hat- 
ton Parsonage, and which he will read 
attentively when he has time to compare 
it with the original. From a firm and 
serious conviction, that the character of 
mind impressed by a classical education, 
is the best preservative against the poison 
of a specious but spurious philosophy, 
and the best preparation for the purest 
and most sacred duties of society, Dr. 
Parr feels the highest satisfaction in 
finding that so many of his countrymen, 
distinguished by splendour of birth and 
eminence of rank, employ their talents 
advantageously and honourably in a right 
direction, and with the happiest effect. 
Dr. Parr would be glad to hear that Lord 


attention to a masterly paper, which he 
believes to be in the possession of Lord 
Hardwicke, and which was drawn up by 
the Chancellor Yorke, for the vindication 
of Demosthenes from the charge of bri- 
bery. Doubtless the materials were within 
the reach of many scholars ; but the ele- 
gance of its style, the clearness of its ar- 
rangement, and the force of the reason- 
ing bear strong indications of an intel- 
lect largely indebted to the bounty of 
Nature, and disciplined by long exercise 
in the investigation of evidence. The 
subject, as Lord Royston must be aware, 
is interesting to all men of letters. The 
fate of Mr. Yorke’s papers, destroyed by 
fire at Lincoln’s Inn, the fortunate pre-: 
servation of his argument on a favourite 
topic, in the short-hand of Dr. Taylor, 
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and the accuracy of the transcript, which 
required only five or six alterations, when 
it came under the eye of the writer, are 
circumstances very’ gratifying to public 
curiosity; but, above all, the justice 
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amply and effectually done to the repu- 
tation of the Grecian orator, will be most 
creditable to the erudition, the sagacity, 


and the moral feelings of his illustrious 
advocate.’’ 


In the mean time, while these great guns from Hatton were firing off, 
Lord Royston was pursuing his way through Denmark and Sweden to the 
Russian Empire ; and we have some letters from him to his father at this 
period of his tour ; one of which we shall give. 


‘* Gotheberg, July 8, 1806. 

“My dearest Father, 
‘« T intend to set out on Thursday next 
for Helsinberg, in order to proceed to 
Copenhagen, having by this time com- 
pletely satisfied my curiosity with re- 
spect to this town and its environs. Last 
night I returned from an excursion to 
Trolhitte, which is situated nearly fifty 
English miles up the country, not far from 
the Wenner Lake, which is the largest 
body of fresh water in Sweden, being 
about ninety miles in length. I pro- 
ceeded thither last Saturday in an open 
carriage ; and, havingtaken the precaution 
to dispatch a peasant to order relays of 
horses, met with no delay except what 
resulted from the harness breaking three 
or four times between every post. In 
general the traveller drives, and the pea- 
sant who accompanies him either runs 
by the side of the carriage or gets up be- 
hind. I scarcely know how to tell you 
without a solecism, that for two or three 
stages the post-boy wasa woman. Thad, 
as you will readily believe, some difficulty 
in settling accounts in Swedish paper- 
currency, of which I know very little, 
with people of whose language I was en- 
tirely ignorant; but by speaking a bar- 
barous jargon composed of my Saxon dia- 
lect, and catching every word of theirs 
I happened to understand, I contrived 
to get on without much delay. One in- 
convenience, indeed, resulted from driving 
myself, which was, that while I was em- 
ployed in looking at the country, the 
horses made a sharp turn to their mas- 
ter’s cottage, and both Dousset and my- 
self were thrown out, but escaped without 
any injury. On arriving at Trolhitte, I 
found a tolerable inn, kept by a man who 
understood German. The whole of the 
next day { employed in inspecting the 
canal and cataracts, under the guidance 
of a fine old soldier, who told me that he 
had served in the wars under the late 
King of Prussia. The canal is certainly 
a very great work, considering that the 


river falls about a hundred feet in a very 
short distance, and that the cuts are made 
entirely through the solid granite. This 
canal opens a free water-communication 
with Gotheberg and the Wenner Lake; 
and I saw several vessels laden with iron 
and timber pass through the sluices, 
which are eight in number. It is in 
contemplation to unite the Wenner with 
the Wetter and Moehler lakes, and by 
these means open a communication with 
Stockholm ; that in case of a war with 
the Danes, or when the passage of the 
Gulf of Bothnia is blocked with ice, ship- 
ping may proceed from the capital to the 
ocean at all times in the year, and with- 
out passing the Sound. During my stay 
here I have received great civilities from 
English merchants, particularly from Mr. 
Smith, the English Consul. At their 
houses I met several Swedes, but hitherto 
not any who spoke French, excepting the 
wife of the Swedish merchant with whom 
Idined. This gentleman was distinguished 
by two particularities, which I should 
hope are not common in civilised coun- 
tries: he never by accident combs his 
hair or shaves his beard, and never suffers 
a drop of water-to touch him. In these 
circumstances I considered myself fortu- 
nate in getting a windward place at his 
table. If you ever read books of travels, 
you undoubtedly know the strong pro- 
pensity travellers feel to give their bills of 
fare; and as this was the first specimen 
of a Swedish dinner which I saw, I will 
conform to their custom in this instance. 
We began with cheese and corn-brandy ; 
we proceeded to raw herrings and caviar ; 
we next attacked the joints, concluding 
with the roast, and finished with fish and 
soup. During this inversion of our En- 
glish mode, I was presented with some 
dishes which reminded one of the line of 
Pope,— 

‘ Judicious drank, and, greatly daring, 

dined.’ 


“* A letter will hit me at Copenhagen. 
Yours ever.” 


At the small inn at the falls of Trolhatte, where the waters of the great 
Wenner lake force themselves down a precipice and form the river Gothe, 
Lord Royston wrote some Greek anapests : a copy of which, with some 
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difficulty, was obtained. They are spirited in conception, but not in some 
places accurate in the metrical execution. The Editor has printed 
dputderdes for dpooderdes ; and the words are carelessly accented: we 
shall, however, give the lines, with a translation — 


Tldvra dedmxer pvors dvOpwrors, 
‘A per éy KoAT@ Kpurres yards 
"Iepos kevOpwrv, & € kat wdvrov 
Tlopgupéecou Kbpara Bévbeow" 
"AXN' ovK apyois, ob réxyns arép. 
‘H xép dpiorns Ovyarnp Sdgras 
Airn 8° épywr ovxer’ didpis 
Kopara raver, paiver yaias 
KevOporva Badvy, xairas r* dvdpos 
PvdXoior cops 

Mijrore Ajyet orepavovea. 


Petipa Tpodarras, Bavpa tdecAar 
Tlépara cabapéy aro kpnvidwy 
Xkorédor 7’ dikpor, avrpa Te vupooy 
Aaoxwos bn Kat dpocoeides 

Kpnrav déyyos, Beto r’ &vepor 
Ayrnxoires kpnvay yedada 
Marore, phmore Ajoopat boy. 


Her wealth to mun hath liberal Nature given ; 
What Earth within her sacred bosom hides, 

And what beneath its dark purpureal tides 
The unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

But not this boon divine of Heaven, 
The sole reward of toil and care 

Ever with sloth or ignorance resides. 


Daughter of primal wisdom ! she, 
Mistress of all that lives and breathes, 
O’er human labour holds her righteous sway ; 
The billows of the deep her voice obey, 
Earth yields its treasures to her grasp—and see 
Around the brow of enterprise she wreathes 
The laurel crown of victory. 


Waves of Trolhatte! and ye that flow 
Like crystal dews, ye fountains brightly-deep ; 
Haunt of the nymphs! ye rocks of rugged brow ! 
Ye ancient woods ! and winds that ever blow 
With voice consentient to the torrent’s sweep ; 
Ever shall faithful memory retain 
The glories that surround your old august domain. 


And now we diffidently submit the following criticisms on the original 
verses to the profound learning of our friends in the Heralds’ College and 
Lincoln’s-Inn, of whose kind indulgence of our imperfections we are too 
often obliged to avail ourselves, 
V. 2. & pev—a 8¢, rather rapeyv—ride. 
V. 4. wopgdupeéoorv. This Homeric form is rarely found in anapestics. 
V. 5. "AAN’ due apyds. The article can hardly be dispensed with. 
—— Ov rexvns drep. This should be ovde. -vns drep, a dactyl found 
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at the end of the verse is admissible only if another dactyl precedes, as 


in kupara BérOea. 


V. 7. aur} Se. The dé cannot thus follow aur) when united to irep. 
It should be 6), but that the metre would not allow it. 


V. 8. gaver yaias. 
V. 9. 
shoulders than that on the head. 
V. 10. pirore. 
. should be ovrore. 


A copulative is wanting ; read yas r’ dvagduvec. 
xairas 7’ Gvdpos.—yairas is rather the hair flowing down the 


This word is never used with the present indicative, it 


V. 12. Oatpa iddebar. This hiatus is inadmissible, read éo.déoOar. 


V. 13. ropara xabapor. 
V. 16. avépoe durnxotyres. 


An anapeest cannot thus follow a dactyl. 
The hiatus is inadmissible; we might 


read Wéyyos kphywy, avrnxovyr’ dvepor Beto. 


V. 18. piyrore Ajoopa. 


—- 





This is not Greek, it should be ovzore ; but 
ovror’ ovrore would be against the metre. 


The author might have written 


Keadw Kpnvav 


Ov phrore Ajoopat vpov. 
and thus ended, as he should, with a Parzemiac. 


When at Stockholm, Lord Royston 


‘«T have been employing myself chiefly 
for the few last days in seeing all the 
sights which a traveller conceives himself 
forced to see from a sense of duty. Of 
these I have been most gratified by the 
works of Sergel, a sculptor, whom I should 
imagine to be the second in modern 
Europe, and inferior only to Canova. I 
have also been to the Arsenal, which con- 
tains the sword and arrow of Gustavus 
Vasa, the skin of the horse which carried 
Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Lut- 
zen, and the clothes in which Charles the 
XII. was shot. It has been mentioned, 


writes home to say, 


as a circumstance proving his assassina- 
tion, that his hand was found on the hilt 
of his sword. He is supposed, from this, 
to have seen a person standing very near 
to him, taking aim at him with a pistol, 
and to have put himself in an attitude of 
defence ; but I observed that the glove of 
the right hand is covered with blood, and 
the marks of the bloody fingers are visible 
on the sword-hilt. He must therefore 
have first put his hand to the wound, and 
the action of grasping his sword must 
sama have been merely mechani- 
” 


At Upsala, where he was in September, he says, 


‘The library contains very few valua- 
ble manuscripts, with the exception of the 
Codex Argenteus, which was originally 
taken at Prague, but stolen from Queen 
Christina, and restored to Sweden by 
Delagardie. It contains a version of the 
Gospels in the Mzso-Gothic language, 
and is universally allowed to be of the 
very highest antiquity. The letters are of 
silver, and the titles of the chapters are 
gold. Having read it at Cambridge, in 
the Oxford edition, by the help of an 


From St. Petersburg Lord Royston 
C. Yorke. 


‘* T have been to see the regular and es- 
tablished sights at Petersburg, of which 
Coxe’s account, when stripped of exagge- 
rated descriptions of magnificence, is suffi- 


Anglo-Saxon version, I astonished the li- 
brarian by reading a few sentences. He 
took me to be a vir illustrissimus. I 
then walked round the botanic gardens, 
and the collection of natural history formed 
by Linnzus. Before I left the university, 
I wished much to see a professor whose 
name ended in us, but Professor Aurevilius 
was out of town, Professor Apshelius was 
ill in bed, and the Rector Magnificus was 
ill at home, &c.”’ 


writes to his uncle the Honourable 


ciently just and accurate. The most 
striking objects here certainly are the 
common people. The men, in their loose 
Asiatic dress and long beards, and the 





* On this subject, the important and authentic information most diligently col- 
lected by Voltaire, should be referred to, in his History of Charles the Twelfth, Epi. 
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women in a most singular costume, sur- 
mounted with a very glittering head- 
dress, covered with white paint, of which, 
among the lower orders, the use is uni- 
versal, and so prodigiously rouged that I 
have ceased to wonder that in the Russian 
language they have only one word to ex- 
press the ideas of red and beautiful. By- 
the-by, the Romans must have been of 
the same opinion, as is evident from the 
use of the word purple, which they also 
used without reference to colour, as for 
instance, purple snow. With respect to 
the manners of the upper orders, inform 
such ladies as abuse us unfortunate 
young Englishmen for inattention, inci- 
vility, and apathy, (for that, I believe, is 
the word,) that the following is the sum- 
mary of the entertainment to be met in a 
Petersburg ball-room. The women all 
either stand or sit at one end of the room, 
the men form a separate commonwealth 
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at the other. No conversation appears to 
me to take place between the several com- 
munities, except the single question of 
whether or not a lady chooses to dance. 
After the dance is over, each party joins 
its respective corps, nor on any account 
does the gentleman sit down with his 
partner. In short, I am not conscious 
of any exaggeration, when I say that at a 
ball I have not yet seen any one man sit 
by any one woman. The pleasure to be 
derived from the supper which follows 
this agreeable ball, consists in the gratifi- 
cation of the appetite of hunger, an 
amusement which seems to be pursued 
with singular avidity. It is not uncom- 
mon to see all the men in one room, and 
all the women in another; and it is im- 
possible to mix in society without per- 
ceiving at first sight that Petersburg is 
situated in the latitude of sixty degrees,’’ 
&e. &e, 


After a short tour to Archangel, and a visit toa horde of pagan Sa- 
moyedes, whom he found exactly on the Arctic Circle, not far from the 
Frozen Ocean, Lord Royston left for Moscow. 


“The view from the Kremlin,’ he 
writes, ‘‘or ancient fortress, is exceed- 
ingly magnificent : the prodigious number 
of churches, many of them painted with 
the most gaudy colours, generally sur- 
mounted with fine domes, some of copper 
painted green, others gilded, the gardens 
and wide intervals between the houses, 
the forests, lakes, and ploughed fields, 
which are included within the limit of the 
walls, form altogether a most mighty and 
magnificent assemblage. There is also 
an abundant source of amusement in ex- 
amining the various rarities, which are 
brought to this great depdt of eastern 
commerce, from Turkey, from Persia, 
from Bokhara, from South Siberia, and 
by the caravans from Maimatchin, from 
the very heart of China. To strangers, 
too, this city is rendered still more agree- 
‘able from the system of hospitality which 
prevails, and the facility of introducing 
one self into society. The higher orders 
of the nobility live in the ancient feudal 
manner, keeping open tables, to which 
nothing is ever given but a general invi- 
tation, and the letters I brought with me 
from St. Petersburg have been almost 
rendered unnecessary. * * The Krem- 
lin is certainly the most striking quarter ; 
the ancient palace of the Tsars, a building 
of the most singular architecture, and 
nearly thirty gilt domes, give it a most 
peculiar appearance. In the palace the 
most remarkable objects are the hall, 
where the Boiars assembled ; the hall of 
audience, described in Lord Carlisle’s 
' 1 


embassy; the prodigious number of 
golden vessels which are hung round the 
great pillars which support the centre of 
the building, when Alexis Michaelovich 
gave audience to that ambassador. The 
throne of Peter and Ivan, on which they 
sat as children ; the crown worn by the 
Tsars of Casan and Astrachan, conquered 
by Ivan Vassilievich ; the throne of Con- 
stantine Paleologus, given to Ivan Vas- 
silievich by his wife Sophia, daughter of 
Thomas Paleologus; the crown of the 
Patriarch Nicon; the pastoral staff of 
Philaretes, the father of Michael Fedoro- 
vich, the first of the house of Romanoff 
who sat on the throne ; a throne and foot- 
stool excessively rich, given by the Shah 
of Persia to Ivan Vassilievich, which is 
also remarkable as the enormous expense 
attending its construction is brought for- 
ward by the Russian historians as an 
article of charge against the person com- 
monly called the false Demetrius, though 
presented by a foreign power long before 
his elevation ; various sceptres and orna- 
ments given by Manuel the Greek empe- 
ror; vases presented by Alexius Com- 
nenes, emperor of Greece, father of Anna, 
who wrote the history of which you have 
a magnificent copy in your library; hel- 
mets and swords belonging to St. Alex, 
ander Newski, and other persons famous 
in Russian history; the robes and 
dresses worn by every sovereign at their 
respective coronations; articles manu- 
factured by Peter, and many objects re- 
lating to the antiquities of this country, 
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These I mention, as Coxe relates, in his 
account of the mission, that he was not 
able to procure admittance. It is a 
curious circumstance that with the im- 
perial eagle upon most of the ornaments, 
is found the lion and unicorn, the sup- 
porters of the arms of England. During 
some days past we have been much 
interested with the passing of regiments 
composed of some of the wandering na- 
tions which are tributary to Russia. They 
were as much objects of curiosity to the 
inhabitants of Moscow 4s to the strangers 
residing in the city. On one day there 
passed two thousand Bashkirs from the 
Oremburgh frontiers; their horses are 
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small, resembling those of the Cossacs ; 
their arms consist of a lance, and bows 
and arrows. I inquired of one who spoke 
Russian, if they were poisoned? he assured 
me they were not. Some of them had a 
coat of mail composed of rings, the ancient 
hauberk, together with an iron helmet. 
Their chief was dressed in a scarlet caf- 
tan. Their music consists of a species of 
flute, which they place in the corner of 
their mouths, and sing at the same time. 
If they sing without the instrument, they 
scarcely open their mouths, and the sound 
appears to come from the bottom of the 
windpipe,’’ &c. 


To his friend Mr. Whittington Lord Royston writes on his second visit 


to Moscow,— 


‘The feudal magnificence of the no- 
bility, the Asiatic dress and manners of 
the common people, the mixture of na- 
tions to be seen here, the immensity, va- 
riety, and singular architecture of the city, 
present altogether a most curious and 
amusing assemblage. You, who area con- 
noisseur in religions, should certainly 
travel here; you might commune with the 
worshippers of Mahomet and of the Dalai 
Lama. You might at the Armenian 
Church hear a good sermon to prove the ex- 
istence only of the divine nature in Christ. 
You might in the course of the same day 
assist at Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Catho- 
lic services, and you might see the dif- 
ferent forms of the Greek Church, either 
in modern Greek for the people of that 
nation, in Sclavonian, according to the 
Established Church in Russia, or in the 
Chapels of the Raskolniks or Separatists, 
who reject the reforms of the patriarch 


He now started for Astrachan and Teflis. 


Nicon. I have been to visit an establish - 
ment of these latter in company with the 
governor. We afterwards dined in the 
house of one who officiates as a bishop 
among them, but none of them would sit 
down with us at table; for so completely 
have they separated themselves from those 
of the establishment, that they will not 
eat with them, nor make use of the same 
knife, nor drink out of the same glass. 
There is another sect, of which, as I had 
never heard before my arrival in Russia, 
I think it probable that you may be igno- 
rant—the sect of the ‘ Eunuchs,’ who made 
themselves so for the kingdom of Heaven. 
These propagated, if not their species, at 
least their doctrines, to such an extent, 
and the absurdity spread over such large 
districts, that government has been forced 
to interfere, and Paul caused numbers to 
be seized and sent to the mines of Si- 
beria,’’ &c. 


Some Georgian princesses, 


who, together with the son of the Tsar, Heraclius, had resided in one of 
the imperial palaces at Moscow since the occupation of their country by 
the Russians, gave him letters for their relatives, as well as for the 
Tsarina Anna, the queen of Imiretia, (the ancient Colchis,) whom he in- 
tended to visit in her capital Cutais, on the bank of the Phasis. It is 
singular, he observes, that this name should have subsisted so long. Medea 
is constantly called Kurais MySeca in the accounts of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, and the name occurs in Lycophron- and Propertius. When on 
the Volga, he mentions a curious prejudice existing among the pea- 
santry.— 





‘The numbers of fish (he says) of all 
sorts and species which inhabit the Volga 
is amazing, but the superstitious preju- 
dices of the Russian peasants prevent their 
making use of them. Having many more 
than they could consume, of a sort which 
resembles the chad, I offered them to 
our boat’s crew. They refused them, 


Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 


alleging as a reason that all those fish 
were insane, and swam round and round; 
and that if they ate them, they would be- 
come insane too. Pigeons also they refused 
from some religious idea, and to hares 
also, for some reasons or other, they had 
an equal aversion.” 


4E 
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In Astrachan, perceiving in the caravanserai of the Hindoos that they 


were assembling for evening prayers, 


*¢ T addressed one whom I supposed to 

e a Bramin, by the holy ointment on his 
orehead, and requested leave to assist in 
the devotion paid to Bramah and Vishnoo. 
He acquiesced with great civility, and I 
followed them into the temple, which 
was lighted with lamps. The priest ap- 
peared perfectly naked, excepting a linen 
cloth round his loins, and presented him- 
self before the idols, which were elevated 
on a large platform, upon. which every 
person who attended the worship mounted 
without his shoes, and touched the 
ground with his forehead, He then drew 
acurtain before the images, behind which 
he retired, and re-appeared in his pontifical 
robes, and the zennor flowing over his 
shoulder. He then began a kind of 
chant, to which the others kept time by 


he writes : 


clashing small cymbals, and ringing the 
bells, occasionally prostrating themselves 
on the ground. The priest waved a 
small chafing-dish of incense before the 
idols, which he afterwards set down, and 
took a species of cup and offered to each 
of them. He then kneaded paste, which 
he placed before the gods, and drew a 
small curtain, that they might eat in 
privacy. After the gods had done, he 
made three libations of milk, I presume 
in honour of the Hindoo Trinity, and 
plentifully sprinkled every person with 
water. The ceremony concluded by his 
pouring water into every person’s hand, 
which he sprinkled with flour. This the 
devotee swallowed at a mouthful, and put 
his hands on the top of his head. They 
then saluted me and departed.” 


His next excursion, before he proceeded to the northern provinces of 


Persia, are for a short distance into 
Calmouk prince. He wished to see 


the Desert, to the habitation of a 
the manner of living of the chief 


persons of that nation, and take the diversion of hawking with the Prin- 
cess, his daughter, who, with her pipe at her mouth, hunts on the un- 


broken horses of the Desert. 


When at Scharika, on the other side of the 


Volga, he made a short excursion to visit a Calmouk camp, and entered 


the tent of the chief Lama, or priest. 


‘6 He received me (he writes) with 
great civility, and at my request showed 
me all the idols and sacred books, of 
which he was the depository. His tent, 
which served as the temple, was exceed- 
ingly neat, and covered with white felt. 
The floor was matted and strewed with 
rose leaves. Opposite the door was a 
shrine, within which were nine idols of 
gold and other metals. The priest took 
them out of their covering of silk, and, 
requesting me not to touch them, suffered 
me toexamine them. One was an image 
of the Dalai Lama; others represented 
the Boorkans, or deified men, who, after 
having undergone several transmigrations, 
had been translated into Heaven. One 
resembled the image of Briareus, in 
having a prodigious number of arms. 
I then requested to see the banner on 
which the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
(each of which gives name to a year of 
their cycle of twelve) are painted. He 
was angry at their being called signs, and 
said they were gods. He however pro- 
duced the banner, which was of silk. 
The twelve signs, which differ from ours, 
were painted in a circular form, and in an 
exterior concentric circle were represented 
a number of devils, which the gods were 
driving away. Some of the banners were 


inscribed with prayers. These are placed 
at the door of the tent in the wind, and 
the suffering them to flutter about is 
supposed to be equivalent to saying the 
prayer. The turning round a_ great 
cylinder with inscriptions in Mogul cha- 
racters, is also supposed to produce 
the same effect. Opposite to the idols 
was an altar containing vases full of rice 
and rose water, and before the altar was 
a staff supporting a vase, into which they 
always pour a little of what they are going 
to drink. The Lama then ordered tea, of 
which the leaves and stalks are pressed 
into alarge square cake. This was 
boiled up with butter and salt, after the 
Mogul manner, and formed a nauseous 
mixture. The Priest handed me a large 
bowl, which I drank, out of civility ; and 
having looked at the astronomical and 
sacred books, which are said to be written 
in the Thibetian language, I took my 
leave. All the village left their tents, 
and accompanied me to the water’s side. 
I remarked that at least a third of the 
men were priests. This is not surprising, 
considering that whatever a priest takes 
a fancy to, must be given him, and the 
hottest parts of hell are reserved for who- 
ever refuses.” 
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Lord Royston now proceeded to Tarki, within two miles of the Caspian, 
accompanied by his Tartar host, Prince Sefi Temiroff. Here he made his first 
public attempt at sitting cross-legged on the floor, and eating hot rice with 
his fingers. Prince Sefi conversed with him in corrupt Sclavonian ; in 
which language, as corrupt, he answered. The Tartar was very curious as 
to the history of Buonaparte—wondered what had become of the Vene- 
tians—was surprised at the fall of the Doge—and asked if the French had 
not taken Egypt. At last he inquired why the Turkish Sultan was not so 
powerful now as formerly ? to which his Lordship had no better answer to 
give, than that he shut himself up with his women, and never went to war 
himself. If this answer was not the most philosophical that could have 
been found, perhaps it was the best suited to the Tartar’s comprehension. 
He now went on to Derbend, his company consisting of a Swiss, a Dutch- 
man, a mulatto, a Tartar, two Jews, and three Circassian girls whom the 
guides had bought in the mountains, and were carrying to sell at Dakir. 
Here he was visited by the Elfina Bey and the chief Persian inhabitants, 
and rode on a white horse, with his tail dyed scarlet. At Cuba he dined 
with the Khan, after quarrelling with him in the morning. The dinner 
lasted as long as those of George the Fourth ; and the Khan, forgetting Ma- 
homet and his commandments, swallowed bumper after bumper, introduced 
music and dancing girls, and kept up the royal festival for ten hours. At 
Bako, where General Gurieff was the commandant, he went to see the 
famous sources of naphtha, which are about ten or twelve miles from the 
town. The wells are about twenty or thirty in number, and the smell is 
perceptible at a great distance. ‘The naphtha when raised is as fluid as 
water, and the sale is considerable. He then proceeded on to the peninsula 
of Afsharon, to see the everlasting fire, Olearius having asserted that the 
worship of the Guebres no longer existed. About five or six miles from 
the sources of naphtha there is a spot of ground, of such a nature, as that 
if a hole is dry, and fire applied, the vapour will continue to burn. On 
this spot is a large quadrangular building of stone round a court, in the 
centre of which is a perforated tumulus, from the top of which blazes the 
“ everlasting fire,” surrounded by smaller fires of the same nature. The 
building is divided into cells,* for the accommodation of worshipers : on the 
doors were tablets with inscriptions in characters unknown. Lord Royston 
says,— 
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‘¢ I went into one of the cells which 
was inhabited: a small platform of earth 
was raised on either side, perforated, 
and a tube introduced. One of these is 
always kept burning according to the di- 
rection of the wind. I asked the inha- 
bitant of the cell what was his country? 
He said, I am an Hindoo, (I presume a 
Parsee, from the frontiers of India,) and 
that the building was erected entirely 
at the expense of Hindoos. I asked 


for what purpose he came thither? Here- 
plied, without hesitation, ‘ to worship that 
fire ;? and said that persons were sent 
from India to relieve each other in the 
employment of tending the everlasting 
flame, and that he and his companions 
were then waiting to be relieved. I ob- 
served a great pile of fuel, for they es+ 
teem the other fire too pure for culinary 
purposes.”’ 


Lord Royston then set off, across the Desert, to Shamachee, which was 
the great ancient mart of commerce between Europe and Persia. The 
extent of its walls is considerable, and incloses a space of several miles, 





* Compare Sir James Mackintosh’s description of his visit to an Aighoiree, or fire 
temple, at Bombay. See Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 47.—Epit, 
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covered with the ruins of domes and arcades ; but it was completely de- 


stroyed by Nadir Shah, in 1734. 


He then passed the banks of the Moor, 


the Cyrus of the ancients, and reached Teflis. 


‘¢ Teflis (he writes) is one of the best 
cities of this part of Asia, notwithstand- 
ing it was taken by the Persians and 
much damaged during the time of the 
Tsar Heraclius by the then Shah, Aga 
Mehmet Khan. The women certainly 
deserve their reputation for beauty : 
those that are sold for slaves to the Ma- 
homedans are those we call Circassians ; 
for the Circassians or Tchekesnes, who are 
themselves Mahomedans, seldom sell their 
children. The practice is prohibited now, 
both by the Russians and native princes ; 
but it has almost depopulated great part 
of Imeritia, Georgia, Guriel, and Mon- 
gulier. 

** We were much amused to find that 
* * * * had indulged in the com- 
mon fault imputed to travellers. He 
never was at Imcritia, but went merely 


from Mezdok to Ganja, and into the pro- 
vince of Kaheti. The story of the cave 
in which he dined with the Queen of 
Imeritia is drawn from the stores of his 
own fertile imagination. She resides in 
the same house in which she received 
him; not at Cutais, but at Teflis, in a 
room fitted with sofas, ornamented with 
locking-glasses, and hung round with 
pictures of the imperial family in gilt 
frames. So much for his cave, which I 
assert to be a house; not a magnificent 
one, but bond fide a house. From Teflis* 
wecame to Mezdok,over MountCaucasus, 
and crossed the little Caborda with an 
escort of a hundred and twenty men and 
artillery ; a precaution we were convinced 
was necessary by the sight of eleven or 
twelve dead bodies, murdered about a 
week before, by the Chickentses.”’ 


In a letter to his uncle, the Honourable C. Yorke, Lord Royston says,— 


“‘Tt is much to be wished some ac- 
count of these countries was given by 
a person qualified for the task, though 
correctness is to be attained with great 
difficulty, on account of the ferocity of 
the people and their many different lan- 
guages. Some, towards the Ossetian 
side, have still, I am told, traditions 
of Mithridates having taken refuge among 
them: what these are, it would be cu- 
rious to ascertain. It would also be 
equally worth the while of a traveller 
to inquire into the traditions of a body of 
Jews who inhabit the Dagestan, who live 


near the Samour, upon which was a castle, 
formerly called Samarich. The ground- 
work of their language is Hebrew, though 
not, I am told, intelligible to the Jews of 
other countries. They possess, however, 
the Sacred Writings, and have, I am in- 
formed, a series of documents up to their 
entrance into the country, which they 
date about the time of Shalmeneser. If 
I remember right, there is some mention 
in the Old Testament of the King of 
Syria having transplanted Jews to the 
countries between the Caspian and Black 
Sea.t”’ 


The last extract we can make relates to another colony of the same 


singular people. 


** On the 24th of November I left Caffra, 
and slept at the house of an English mer- 
chant, from whence on the following day 
I went to Koras-Bazar. This place is re- 
markable for being the only Jewish town, 
without a mixture of Christians, in the 
world. They areall manufacturers, and sell 
their wares through the Crimea, and are 
generally esteemed for an honourable peo- 
ple. They are of the sect called Karaites, 


and look on other Jews as heretical; for 
they acknowledge only the text of the Old 
Testament,and reject the traditions,which 
the others consider as of equal force with 
the law. This circumstance has led me 
to imagine that their name was derived 
from the Hebrew ‘Karu’ (to read) ; 
whereas I am well convinced it is from 
the Turkish ‘ Kara’ (black) ; for they 
wear a long black dress peculiar to them- 





* “Teflis is certainly the Acropolis of the Romans, and from the bold and pic- 
turesque appearance of the citadel, it well deserves that name.’’ P. 152. 


t See Kings, 2d Book, ch. xvii. v. G. Joseph H. lib. ix. c. 14. 


In another letter 


Lord Royston writes,—‘‘ On this river Samour was formerly a castle called Sama- 
rich, and near it a colony of Jews, whose language is derived from Hebrew, but from 
their situation it has become so corrupt, as not to be easily intelligible to the re- 


mainder of that nation. 


1 They possess the Old Testament, and chronological docu- 
ments up to their entrance into that country, which they date from Shalmeneser.”’ 
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selves, and the name of their town, in 
Tartar or Turkish, which are only dif- 
ferent dialects, means ‘ the Black Market.’ 
They have been settled in Crim Tartary 
from time immemorial, and assert that 
they settled there before the Babylonish 
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captivity, which I am myself inclined to 
believe, for they not only reject the Rab- 
binical interpretations, but also the Chal- 
dee Paraphrase, which was necessary, 
after the return from Babylon, when the 
people had forgotten Hebrew.”’ 


Of the same colony Dr. E. Clarke speaks in his travels, “ We were 
highly interested by the singularity of having found one Jewish settlement, 
perhaps the only one upon earth, where that people exist separate from 
the rest of mankind in the free exercise of their ancient customs and pe- 
culiarities.”” 

The last letter ever received from this accomplished and lamented 
person was from Moscow, informing his father of his intention of set- 
ting off for Petersburg, and leaving that port directly for Harwich. 
His intention, however, was defeated by the breaking out of war between 
the two countries after the peace of Tilsit. At Petersburg he found his 
friends, Colonel and Mrs. Pollen, and it was agreed that they should all 
proceed together to Leibau in the Duchy of Courland, from whence 
they might find an opportunity of embarking for Sweden in their way to 
England. ‘They remained a fortnight or three weeks at Leibau, whence 
they engaged a passage to Sweden in the English ship Dorothea. Dis- 
gusted, however, with the drunken habits of the crew, they renounced 
their engagement, and agreed for a passage to Carlscrona on board the 
Agatha, a Lubeck vessel, which happened to be in the harbour. In this 
they embarked on the 2nd April, 1808. Among the passengers was an 
English seaman, named Thomas Smith, who had been mate on board a 
merchantman in the Baltic trade. He was one of the few survivors of 





the fatal catastrophe which occurred on the 7th. 


It appears that on the 


4th they got sight of the island of Auland, but were afraid to anchor for 


the ice. 


On the 5th it blew very hard, and they kept running before the 


wind, the vessel making much water, and the pumps being choked with 


ballast. 
on the morning of the 7th. 


On the 6th they determined to run for Memel, which they saw 
And now the rest of the melancholy narrative 


we shall give in the survivor’s words, to whom the charge of the ship 


had been given. 


‘« A short time before, the passengers 
kept pressing so much round the helm 
that I feared they might impede my 
sight, or be in the way at a moment of 
so much consequence as passing the bar, 
‘and also that some accident might happen 
to some of them if the sea should break 
much more over the ship in crossing the 
bar. I therefore requested the favour of 
Lord Royston and Colonel Pollen to go 
down below, as the only means of per- 
suading the others to do so. To this 
they consented ; but, as it proved, most 
unfortunately : for as soon as the captain 
saw the sea breaking over the bar, he was 
so frightened, that he ran immediately to 
the helm, and with the assistance of his 
people put it hard a-port. All my striving 
against this was vain, and in ten minutes 
we were on the south sands. The third 
time the ship struck, she grounded, and 
filled with water. The distance from the 
shore was about a mile and a half. A 


dreadful scene now succeeded. There 
was a small round house on deck, into 
which Mrs. Pollen, Mrs. Barnes, her three 
children, two gentlemen, a man and a 
maid-servant, got, to save themselves 
from the sea. Colonel Pollen and myself 
began immediately to clear the boats out. 
The sailors would not assist us. We 
soon got the small one out, and three 
sailors got into it with the captain. Lord 
Royston, who was in a very weak state 
of health, would have followed, but I 
prevented him, assuring him it was not 
safe. Upon hearing which the captain 
got out, and the moment the boat left 
the ship’s side, she upset, and the three 
men were drowned. We then began to 
clear out the large boat ; she was lashed 
to the deck by strong tackling to the 
ring-bolts. A sea came and forced away 
part of the tackling, upon which I called 
on Colonel Pollen to jump out, or the 
next sca would carry us and her away. 
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We were scarcely out of her, when she 
was washed overboard ; and now we had 
no hope left but in the mercy of Provi- 
dence. At nine o’clock we cut away the 
mast to clear the vessel, but could see 
nothing of the life-boat, which gave the 
gentlemen much uneasiness ; for the sea 
was tremendous, breaking right over our 
heads, and it was so very cold that it was 
impossible to hold fast by any thing. 
Colonel Pollen asked me if the round 
house, where the ladies were, would stand? 
I told him ‘ yes, as long as the bottom of 
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him, and went aft the vessel. About 
this time Colonel Pollen went to the door 
of the round house, spoke to Mrs. Pollen, 
and begged she would not stir, for that 
the life-boat would soon come. It was 
now about half past nine, but no boat was 
to be seen. Our situation was now truly 
dreadful, the vessel being entirely full of 
water, all but around the round house. 
Mr. Renny was soon washed overboard, 
and after him, about ten o’clock, Lord 
Royston, Colonel Pollen, Mr. Baillie, and 
Mr. Becker, one sailor, Lord Royston’s 





the vessel.’ He said, ‘ Thank God! we 
must hold as fast as we can, for the life- 
boat must soon be here.’ I then left 


servant, and Mrs. Barnes’s servant, were 
all washed away within a few seas of each 
other.’’ 

Lord Royston was only four-and-twenty when he thus untimely perished. 
And now for a few words on the poem which occupies the chief part of this 
volume, and which was the cause of its publication. The work upon 
which Lord Royston’s reputation as a scholar and critic is founded, is one 
that not only is quite unsuited to the popular taste, but must rank among 
those learned curiosities which are sought for only by a few, whom a more 
abundant leisure has enabled to pursue the by-paths of ancient litera- 
ture, and cultivate the least frequented domains of the muse of poetry :— 
Homer has been called the ‘‘ morning star,’ and Lycophron the “ dark lan- 
tern” of ancient song. But in all arts there are merits of a secondary class, 
and the poets of the Alexandrian school, though inferior in the inspiration of 
native genius, in their command over the passions of the human heart, and 
in their reflexion of the beauties of nature within the mirror of mental im- 
pressions ; though with inferior genius, they had also lost much of the poe- 
tic art, and little valued that tranquillity and repose which are the objects 
always held in view by the “ Masters of Song ;” yet they were not unable 
to express noble sentiments in strong, condensed, and poetical language ; 
they had a command of fine allusions and metaphors; they drew from 
the ancient stores of mythology its brightest images, its fanciful com- 
binations, its remote analogies, and its grand and lofty allegories and 
personifications. There was undoubtedly much art, and effort, and laboured 
toil in their productions, which smelt of the lamp, but it attained its end. 
If the Iliad may be described as flowing with all the calm grandeur and 
sovereign majesty of a mighty river, if the Song of Pindar may be likened 
to the impetuous rushing of the torrent ; the elaborate and elegant poetry 
of Callimachus —of him who smote the Cyrenaic shell—and of Lyco- 
phron, may be said to resemble the lofty column of the fountain whose 
waters are forced upwards by the application of a mighty and unseen power 
of art from below, 

‘* Scattering their loosen’d silver in the sun—”’ 


displaying beauties not unpleasing even to a refined taste, by the comparison 
which they suggest to the higher excellencies they are unable to imitate, 
and by the peculiar arts and embellishments which they are constrained 
to substitute. In the grand lyrical drama of the Cassandra there is great 
variety of subject, rapidity and even abruptness of transition, and bold- 
ness of imagery and figures ascending to the furthest limits of poetical 
license, not to speak of the novel combinations of the language ;* and it is 

* Such as yeyavropacorns, yuvatkdxroyy, AapvaxdPOopos, xvwmdpophos, and others. 


Jos. Scaliger’s translation, into the old language and verse of Ennius, is a curious 
piece of learned scholarship. 
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of that kind of poetry which requires learning to understand, as well as a 
lofty and glowing imagination to feel its peculiar merits, and pardon its 
licenses. It forms, in fact, one of that class of poems, like those of Milton 
and Gray in our own language, that must be studied with attention, and 
with a mind disposed to overlook and forgive the obscurities and defects, 
while its gazes, with awe and delight, on the lurid grandeur of its mag- 
nificent visions, and the terrific gloom of its fatal maledictions, its 


‘¢ Presaging sounds and prophecies of woe.’’ 


We consider Lord Royston to have been peculiarly successful in his trans- 
lation of the Cassandra, because he was most judicious in the model which 
he adopted ; perhapsthe only one which could have led him to so satisfac- 
tory a result: a learned poet must be translated into learned language ; 
and the high prophetic strain of the son of Socleus, the grammarian, 
was transferred into the sustained and elaborate diction of the author 
of Paradise Lost. We will give two short extracts, which will show both 
the author's manner and the translator's style. The first relates to 
the Rape of Helen by Paris ; the language is Cassandra's ; and the whole 
is figurative, as becomes the voice of a prophet. 


‘¢ T see the Gryphon spread his leathern wings 
And mount upon the sharp winds of the north, 
To pounce the dove, whom erst the stony swan 
Engendered, walking on the wave, what time 
Around the sacred secundines of gold 
Gleam’d the pure whiteness of the circling shell. 
Down the steep pass and Acherusian way 
I see thee fall: no more on rural cares 
Intent or rural joys; no more on heights 
Of wood -crown Ida shalt thou stand the judge 
Of rival beauty, but by Laa’s towers 
Steer on, and shoot by the Maléan rock. 

For fields, and fleecy flocks, and herded kine 

And fragrant herbage, and terrestrial oar 

A bark shall bear thee to the double pass 

And Gythian plains, where to the yielding sand 

The crooked teeth shall bind thy hollow pine, 

And winds no longer vex thy folded sail. 

On the soft Heifer, wolf-like, shalt thou spring 

With eager joy; she, reckless, shall desert 

Her orphan doves ; and e’en maternal love 

With waving hand shall beckon back in vain 

The flying prey, who to the net shall rush, 

Scared by the flutterings of the scarlet plame. 
¥ a * * 


For not the loves of Orpheus, nor the guests 
Who pour’d on Lycus and Chimera’s tomb 
Their dark libations, nor the hallow’d salt 

Of earth-encircling Neptune, nor the rites 

Of hospitable Jove, could move thy soul ; 

Stern as the bear which nursed in Ida's woods 
Thine infancy, fit nurture for fit child. 
Wherefore, all joyless shalt thou strike the lyre, 
Trilling vain chords and bootless melodies, 
And pour the fruitless tear, when thou shalt mark 
Thy native towers, which erst the son of Jove 
Mantled in ruddy flame, and in their arms 
Embrace the fleeting shade of her who hears 
Pleuronian Meenad, for whose beauteous form 
Five times the bridal torch shall shed around 
Its saffron light of love.” 
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We will add the short description of the adventure of Jason in Colchis 
and Medea. The high and figurative style of Lycophron often breathes 
something of the mysterious and prophetic sounds that were struck from the 
Hebrew Lyre ; and our minds are carried from the halls of Priam and the 
banks of the Scamander to those more awful denunciations of woe that 
told “ the Queen and Mistress of the Earth,’ who trusted in her chariots 
and her bulwarks, in the force of her armies, and the multitude of her 
lovers, how soon she should be desolate. 


‘* Again rush forth the famish’d wolves, and seize 
The fateful fleece, and charm the dragon-guard 





To sleep—so bids the single-sandled king 

Who to Libystian Colchis wins his way 

Fearless, and drugged the soporific bowl, 

And plough’d the enchanted earth, and to his yoke 
Bound down the monster’s brazen-footed bulls, 
Whose voice is thunder, and whose breath is flame. 





Thence bore the fleecy gold (but in the rear 
‘Revenge scowl’d on her prey), and with him fled 
The lamb, whose white a brother’s blood shall dye, 
And children’s slaughter on her bosom reek. 

On glides the speaking oak, instinct with thought, 
Whose vocal beams upon the waters fly 

Self-moved, self-winged, and prescient of the port.’’ 


The following passage, the last we can afford to give, alluding to the 
escape of Dardanus and the deluge of Deucalion, will remind every reader 
of Milton, as it evidently has the translator. 


‘* Again I mourn thee! fire shall wrap the tomb 
Of him, the son of the Atlantic nymph, 
Who round his limbs involved the heathen spoil, 
Borne on his subtle bark, and ride the waves 
Of shoreless seas, alone as when the boar, 
The tusky king, in solitary pride, 
Fares by the Dunaw, thence from Saiis heights 
Swam like the bird, who round Rithymna’s steep 
Dips her white wings in the salt ooze, and steered 
From the Zerynthian cave of Hecate, 
What time Jove spread the sluices of the skies 


In wild uproar. 


Earth heard the billows break 


About her and above—high palaces 

Came crushing down, and the pale sons of men 
Swam and saw death in every swelling wave. 
On fruits and acorns, and the growth of grapes, 
Sea-monsters battened—e’en upon that couch 
Where Luxury had languish’d, cumbrous forms, 
Dolphins and ores wallow’d unwieldily, &c.”’ 





LORD BROUGHAM, AS AN ORATOR AND HISTORIAN. 


IF there be a man in England enti- 
tled to the epithet of all-accomplished, 
addressed by Pope to Bolingbroke, 
few, I believe, will contest the just 
claim of Lord Brougham to the com- 
pliment. His vast acquirements and 
splendid talents are universally recog- 
nized ; and though occasionally, per- 
haps, a little erratic or divergent in 
his political course, so as possibly to 
inspire more admiration than confi- 

9 


dence, and to be fully as much an 
object of terror to his friends as to his 
adversaries, no public man of the pre- 
sent day, | may assert, so completely 
exemplifies the portraiture of a perfect 
orator, which, in the delineation of 
Cicero, demands the possession of 
almost unlimited attainments. ‘‘ Ora- 
torem plenum atque perfectum esse 
eum dicem, qui de omnibus rebus pos- 
sit varié copiosé¢que dicere,’”’ are the 
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words of the great Roman ;* and to 
none can they be better applied than 
to our celebrated contemporary, as his 
Speeches, lately published, evidently, 
though not avowedly, under his own 
supervision, amply demonstrate. But 
the more acknowledged his lordship’s 
superiority is, the more imperative it 
becomes to watch and arrest the inad- 
vertencies that, in the fervour of com- 
position, may escape his ardent and 
versatile mind, lest the authority of his 
name should impart currency to error 
and propagate delusion. 

Four volumes have just appeared of 
his Speeches, embracing a great variety 
of subjects, and enriched with intro- 
ductory elucidations, equally attractive 
in form and matter, ofeach topic. In 
the third volume, is one delivered in 
the House of Lords, Sept. 3, 1835, 
“‘ on the Scotch Marriage and Divorce 
Bill,” which is preceded by a Discourse 
on Marriage, Divorce, and Legitimacy, 
pregnant with powerful observations 
of the learned lord on the anomalous 
state of the English law respecting the 
tenor and character of the marriage 
contract. It is quite peculiar, he af- 
firms, and can be defended upon no 
principle, whether of justice or expe- 
diency ; and this reproval of our spe- 
cial jurisprudence is apparently borne 
out by his subsequent reasoning. With 
the English law, its bearings or con- 
sequences, his lordship must, of course, 
“‘ ex professo de jure statis,” be in- 
timately acquainted ; but his reference 
to that of the church of Rome is, | 
respectfully assure him, inaccurate, as 
it is my present purpose to show. 

His words, at page 445, are— 


“Tn holding marriage indissoluble, the 
English law follows that of Catholic coun- 
tries, where nothing but the sentence of 
the Pope—held to have the force of a re- 
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lease from heaven—can set the parties 
free from the obligation of the marriage 
vows. But those countries hardly ever 
present an instance of such Papal inter- 
position ; and very many individuals hold 
their vows in the face of God, at the 
altar, to be of a force so binding, that not 
even the power to loose as well as to bind, 
which resides in St. Peter’s successor, can 
work a valid release from them. In 
England, however, where the contract is 
now held to be by law absolutely indisso- 
luble, it appears to have been otherwise 
regulated in Catholic times; and it is 
somewhat singular, that, while the Ro- 
mish religion subsisted among us, though 
certainly after the Papal power had been 
renounced, and courts were established 
for ecclesiastical purposes under the tem- 
poral supremacy of the crown, sentences 
for the entire dissolution of the contract, 
that is, divorces & vinculo matrimoniti, 
were used to be given by these new tribu- 
nals.”’ 


It was necessary to extract this 
paragraph in full, because it contains 
more than one incorrect statement, as 
1 shall have little difficulty, I expect, 
in evincing; while I disengage the 
subject from all sectarian controversy, 
and view it simply as a question of 
fact, resolvable on the ordinary rules 
of evidence, without consideration of 
the doctrine it involves, or the conse- 
quences that may ensue from its prac- 
tice. 

In representing the marriage vow as 
indissoluble in Catholic countries, his 
lordship was perfectly warranted ; but 
that the Pope has the faculty ascribed 
to him of setting the parties free from 
the obligation of their marriage vows, 
when once validly contracted, is utterly 
opposed to Catholic belief; and the 
denial of that power is not partial, as 
would be inferred from Lord Brough- 
am’s words, but universal. The pos- 
session of, or pretension to, it, by the 





* De Oratore, lib. i. cap. 13, and subsequently, cap. 17, is a tribute offered by 





Scevola to Crassus, which may not inaptly be addressed to the learned Lord—‘‘ Quas 
(artes et doctrinas) si quis unus complexus omnes . . . . is, si quis esset . . . . tu 
esses unus profectd, qui et meo judicio, et omnium, vix ullam ceteris oratoribus, (pace 
horum dixerim,) laudem reliquisti.”’ It is gratifying to find the very learned and gene- 
rally fastidious Ernesti so highly eulogize our countryman Pearce’s edition (1732) of 
these beautiful dialogues ; for praise is rare from such a quarter, and few indeed of 
Englishmen have entitled themselves to it in classical criticism. ‘‘ Hee quidem 
editio ad hoc usque tempus longe optima fuit,’’ says the German, in his excellent 
edition (Preefatio, p. xi.) 1774, tom.i. I am in possession of Bishop Pearce’s edition, 
with some notes by Dr. Newcombe, late archbishop of Armagh, written for the in- 
struction of Fox when under his care at Oxford. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 4F 
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Holy See, is contradicted by every 
author who has written on the sub- 
ject, since the Council of Trent so 
clearly defined the bearings and con- 
struction of the sacrament, in the 
twenty-fourth session of that assembly. 
It is not a point of discipline like the 
clerical or monastic vows, and as such 
flexible to circumstances, and within 
the resolutive jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff, but a positive and indefeasible 
dogma of faith, absolute in principle 
and imperative in observance. So it 
has been contemplated and described 
by every writer of the church, Ultra- 
montane or Gallican, fromthe me- 
morable volume of Sanchez,* which 
the appointed censor read with so much 
gratification (‘‘legi, ac perlegi, maxim& 
cum voluptate’”’), to Bailly’s ‘‘ Theo- 
logia Dogmatica et Moralis” (Lugd. 
1810). In the “‘ Dictionnaire des Ar- 
réts, &c.”’ of P. J. Brillon (Paris, 1726), 
under the title Mariage, a long list is 
given of antecedent writers, ecclesias- 
tical or jurisprudential, who have been 
followed by the voluminous compila- 
tions of Tournelly and his continuator 
Collet (in whose Course of Theology, 
tom. vi. and vii. Paris, 1777, the sub- 
ject is specially discussed), Habert, 
Richard, Billuart, &c., not omitting 
the curious little treatise of J. B.Thiers, 
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** Des Superstitions qui regardent les 
Sacramens” (Paris, 1741); nor Ber- 
gier’s “ Dictionnaire Théologique,” ori- 
ginally forming part of the Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodique, but republished at 
Toulouse in 1817, 8 vols. 8vo. This 
last popular author, under the head 
Mariage, emphatically answers the 
question—“‘ Dés que le mariage a été 
validementcontracté, est-il absolument 
indissoluble dans tous les cas ?—Jésus- 
Christ l’a ainsi décidé (Mathieu, c. 
19, v. 6)—Que l’homme, dit-il, ne sé- 
pare point ce que Diewa uni.” These 
works are generally studied by Catholic 
divines, and not difficult, I imagine, of 
access in London. 

The testimony of all is consentane- 
ous and uniform; nor could it be 
otherwise, after the prescriptive and 
mandatory declarations of various 
Councils. In that of Florence, under 
Pope Eugenius IV. (a. p. 1439), the 
object and advantages of matrimony 
are recited; and among the last is 
classed —“ indivisibilitas matrimonii, 
propter hoc, quod significat indivisi- 
bilem conjunctionem Christi et eccle- 
sie. Quamvis autem, ex causd forni- 
cationis, liceat thori seperationem fa- 
cere, non tamen aliud matrimonium 
contrahere fas est, cum matrimonii 
vinculum legitimé contracti perpetuum 





* The title of the volume, composed of three tomes, is ‘‘ Disputationes de Sancto 
Matrimonii Sacramento.’’ Antwerpise, 1607, folio.—Some passages in this work pro- 
duced a great outcry in the seventeenth century, when the Jansenists and Protestants 


equally assailed it as injurious to public morals. 


The Abbé de Saint.Cyran, in his 








Petrus Aurelius (1642), and, far more, Pascal, in his Provincial Letters, procured it 
that notice which alone could make it dangerous, if susceptible of that effect, by rescu- 
ing it from the obscurity to which its professed sphere of action would have consigned 
it. Thus, too, have the volumes of Peter Dens been translated, and matter, destined 
solely for professional guidance, circulated where only it could be of evil consequence. 
Both writers are described as of the purest personal conduct.—Bayle, who gives an 
article to Sanchez, was far more open to censure himself, because uncoerced by his 
subject ; but, in one of his defensive Dissertations, he adduces, from Protestant divines, 
examples of topics and language quite as objectionable ; to which might easily be 
added various parts of the works of the Fathers, St. Augustin, St. Jerome, and others, 
as well as numerous passages of Scripture. Bishop Taylor, and Burton in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy, with more of the English clergy, will also be found immersed in dis- 
cussions not fitted or intended for the popular eye. ““"Ay pev ceuvas eins, ov 
Suvrnon, KabixéoOar tod dxdvovros. “Eav 8€ Bovdnbijs xabipacba codpas, 

nny exes droyupvara capéorepov Td deyduevov.” (Joh. Chrysostom: Ho- 
milia quarta in Epist. St. Pauli ad Romanos; and Bayle, loc. cit.) The object of the 
writer is the legitimate ground of reproof or vindication, whether— é£ oixéwov 
nabovs—7, amd Kndepovias ;” and there consists the difference between these divines 
and such authors as Bayle, Gibbon, &c. M. Picot, in his “‘ Mémoires Ecclésiastiques,”’ 
tom. iv. (Paris, 1816) calls Dens, Pierre Louis Danes, professor of theology at Lovain, 
born at Cassel in 1684, and finally a parish priest at Antwerp, where he died in 1736. 
1035) likewise, in his Biographical Dictionary, denominates him Danes (Paris, 

833). 
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sit.”” (Summa Conciliorum, p. 331, 
Ant. 1564.) The contingency con- 
templated in this latter sentence exactly 
applies to the present Duke of Nor- 
folk, it may be transiently observed. 

The Council of Trent (Sessio xxiv’. 
die xi. Nov. 1563) is equally unequi- 
vocal in doctrine and more minute in 
regulations, conveyed in a series of 
illustrative canons, the source of which 
is respectively traced to the Scriptures, 
in the interpretation of the Council :— 
‘* Matrimonii perpetuum indissolubi- 
lemque nexum primus humani generis 
parens, divini Spiritus instinctu pro- 
nunciavit, cum dixit .. . . Hoc nunc 
os ex ossibus meis, et caro de carne 
mea,”” And our Saviour, on repeating 
these words of our first parent, is re- 
presented as fortifying them, when, as 
above quoted, he added—‘‘ What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” 

The Pope, consequently, is no more 
competent to dissolve the conjugal 
bond, legitimately engaged in, than to 
dispense with baptism as unessential 
to Christian initiation, or to class the 
belief in the Trinity, €v dduaopois, like 
the Immaculate Conception, as a matter 
of indifferent or arbitrary credence. 
But the church has made submissive 
to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, direct in, 
or derived from, her Head, the deci- 
sion of all questions involving the ori- 
ginal validity of a contested marriage. 
Every contract demands certain requi- 
sites to render it effective, and still 
more imperatively, says Bergier, that 
which has the attributes and virtues 
of a sacrament. Impediments arising 
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from inherent incapacity, or a disre- 
gard of those safeguards against re- 
sulting consequences which prudence 
suggests to the legislation in church 
or state, will necessarily make void 
and annul an act ab initio. These in- 
validating, or, as they are termed, di- 
rimant impediments (for those merely 
prohibitory need not arrest our atten- 
tion), extend to fifteen in number, and 
are summed up in the ensuing lines :— 
“ Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 
Cultus disparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honestas, 
Amens, affinio, si clandestinus et impos, 

Si mulier sit rapta, loco nec reddita tuto.’? 

With most of these impediments, 
the church that imposed them has the 
power of dispensing, and of imparting 
efficacy to what, otherwise, would be 
essentially void. It wasthus that the 
marriage of our Henry with Catharine 
of Arragon became valid in the Catho- 
lic sense, and was pronounced indis- 
soluble, because the impediment, con- 
sequent on her previous non-accom- 
plished marriage with his brother, was 
deemed completely removed by the 
Papal dispensation; and the sole 
ground of inquiry was, whether this 
dispensation of Pope Julius was found- 
ed in cause, and perfectinform? The 
Court of Rome finally declared that it 
was ; but this subject is too well known 
to dwell on: that of Henry IV. of 
France is less so, and may, therefore, 
justify some detail. 

In August 1572, a few days previous 
to the execrable massacre of St. Bar- 
tholemew, the alternative of ‘ La 
Messe ou la Mort ’”’* was propounded 
to that renowned monarch; and, as a 





* Perefixe, ‘‘ Vie de Henry le Grand,”’ 
graphies in existence. 


(page 15,) one of the most interesting bio- 


The author, Archbishop of Paris, thus characterizes this 
ineffaceable stain on the annals of his country. 


‘* Action execrable! qui n’avoit 





jamais eu, et qui n’aura, s’il plaist A Dieu, jamais de pareille.”’ (P.14.) The President 
Hénault, in his French History, under date of 1572, records the names of several 
Governors of Provinces, who nobly refused to execute the atrocious mandates of the 
court. ‘‘Leurs noms,’’ he justly says, ‘‘ ne sauroient ¢tre trop répétes: c’étoient, 
les Comtes de Tendes et de Charni, Messieurs de St. Heran, Tannequi le Veneur, de 
Gordes, de Mandelot, d’Ortes, &c.’"”_ In a copy, once in the possession of the General 
La Fayette, of this work, I saw an observation on this passage, in that celebrated 
persen’s writing, in which he sharply noticed the omission of some names, under the 
sweeping et cetera, after having stated, ‘‘ that they could not be too often repeated,’* 
adding, ‘‘Il ne devait pas y avoir d’et-cétera; car ils méritaient tous une mention 
spéciale.”” Having devoted some time to an inquiry into this event, I must say, that 
Dr. Lingard’s representation of it, altogether, most accords with the result of my 
researches ; though I believe I was the first to indicate some apparent inaccuracies in 
his recital, which were also, but subsequently, adverted to by Mr. Allen in the Edin- 
burgh Review. I addressed my observations to the Morning Chronicle, which how- 
ever, I have reason to know, Mr. Allen did not see. 
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pledge of the professed choice which 
he made, he was obliged to marry 
Margaret, sister to the reigning king, 
Charles IX. Henry was then king of 
Navarre, and only eighteen years old. 
For many subsequent years, his dis- 
solute habits, which caused so much 
scandal to the Reformed party, of which 
he again became the chief, dispelled 
from his mind all idea of annulling the 
marriage. Nor, after his ascending 
the French throne and re-conversion 
to Catholicism, was any attempt made, 
until the death of La Belle Gabrielle, 
in 1599, left his affections in some 
measure free; and he then yielded to 
the urgent solicitations of his court 
and parliament, ‘‘de prendre une 
femme capable de luy donner des enfans 
légitimes.” (Perefixe, p. 243.) Ne- 
gotiations were opened with the Court 
of Rome, and the invalidity of his mar- 
riage with Margaret de Valois pro- 
nounced in February 1600. The sen- 
tence was thus expressed: ‘‘ Autori- 
tate Apostolica vallati, asserimus, pro- 
nunciamus, et declaramus matrimoni- 
um alias, anno Domini 1572, contrac- 
tum et etiam consummatum inter Hen- 
ricum IV. Christianissimum Francie 
et Navarre Regem, et Serenissimam 
Reginam Margaretam a Francia, Va- 
lesie Ducem, nullum et invalidum, 
utpote non celebratum cum debitis 
S. R. E. solemnitatibus, ac aliis neces- 
sariis de jure requisitis ad validitatem 
matrimonii.”” It was subscribed by 
three Commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the question; one of whom 
was the Cardinal Legate, Aldobran- 
dini, nephew of the pope Urban VIII. 
All the circumstances of the negotia- 
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tion are minutely related by Perefixe, 
p. 243; D’Ossat, vol. iii.; Sully, iii. 
p. 298—407; Journal de l’Etoile, 
tom. iii.; Thuani Hist. lib. 123, and 
P. Mathieu Hist. &c. 1624. S8vo. 
Sully narrates at great length the 
various conversations he had with his 
master on the selection ofawife. ‘‘ Je 
ne refuserais pas,” said Henry, “la 
princesse Reibelle,” (our Arabella 
Stuart,)....‘¢L’on m’a aussi parlé,” 
continued the monarch, “‘ de certaines 
princesses d’ Allemagne. ..maisles fem- 
mes de cette région ne me reviennant 
nullement .... et penserois .... avoir 
tousiours un lot devin couché auprés 
de moy.”” (Mémbdires, tom. ii. p. 112, 
ed. 1662.) Margaret gave her con- 
sent to the annulment, but not till 
after the death of Gabrielle, her old 
rival, and to whom she constantly ap- 
plied no seemly epithet, lest Henry 
should marry her, as he was much dis- 
posed todo. One of her (Margaret’s) 
attorneys on the occasion, it may not 
be uninteresting to remark, was Ed- 
mond Molé, the direct ancestor of the 
present Prime Minister of France, and 
father of Mathieu Molé, who, when 
his house was assailed by the irritated 
Parisian mob in 1648, during the Bar- 
ricades, disarmed the popular hostility 
by boldly throwing open his gates, 
and declaring ‘‘que la maison d’un 
Premier Président devoit étre ouverte 
& tout le monde.” (Mémoires de 
Retz, tom. ii.) Henry, I need scarcely 
add, when discharged from his fetters, 
married Mary of Medicis, after his 
first marriage had continued nearly 27 
years unimpeached, 1572—1599.* 
Of Napoleon’s separation (for the 





* The general history of Henry’s mother, Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, is 
sufficiently known ; but < little circumstance mentioned by her biographer, Ma- 
demoiselle Vauvilliers, (Paris, 1819, 3 vols. &vo.) is probably novel to your readers. 

In the year 1566, the Queen accompanied Henry, then Prince of Béarn, to Paris, 
where, on visiting the printing office of the celebrated Stephani, (Estienne,) she so 
promptly acquired the practice of the press, that she struck off with her own unaided 
hands the following guatrain, the improvisation of the moment—a compliment, at 
once, to the great art, and a recommendation of religious constancy to her descendants, 
which, however, proved quite impotent of effect : 


‘* Art singulier, d’ici aux derniers ans, 
Réprésentez aux enfans de ma race, 
Que j’ai suivi des craignants Dieu la trace, 
Afin qu’ils soient les mémes pas suivans.’’ 


‘« Elle se mit,’’ as expressed by her female historian, ‘‘ tellement au fait des pro- 
cédés de Dart typographique, qu’elle imprima elle-méme un quatrain qu’ elle improvisa 


tout expres,”’ 





Gibbon, in his Life, states that M. Rétif dela Bretonne, a voluminous 
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Roman church acknowledges no di- 
vorce) from Josephine, there are some 
circumstances, connected with our sub- 
ject, not familiar, 1 believe, to the 
general reader. The civil marriage 
took place on the 9th March 1796, a 
few days before he entered on the first 
field of his glory, the campaign of that 
year in Italy. That ceremony, of 
course, could not operate as a religious 
bar to the subsequent and more sacred 
union with Marie Louise. As, how- 
ever, it transpired that, though pri- 
marily neglected, the religious so- 
lemnity had, at a later period, been per- 
formed, on the suggestion of Madame 
Mere, and her brother, Cardinal Fesch, 
or possibly from some residuous scru- 
ple of Josephine herself, it became 
necessary to satisfy the conscience of 
the Emperor Francis on this point, 
before he could, in accordance with 
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the Cardinal who had officiated had, 
as a prince of the Church, omitted, or 
not condescended, to obtain the pre- 
sence or sanction of the special parish 
priest, as indispensably enjoined by the 
Council of Trent: ‘‘ Qui aliter quam 
presente parocho, vel alio sacerdote 
de ipsius parochi seu Ordinarii licen- 
tia, et duobus vel tribus testibus ma- 
trimonium contrahere attentabunt, eos 
sancta Synodus ad sic contrahendum 
omnino inhabiles reddit, et hujusmodi 
contractus irritos facit et nullos esse 
decernit, prout eos presenti decreto 
irritos facit et annullat.”” The Cardi- 
nal, it appeared, had considered it be- 
neath his dignity to ask the required 
permission of the priest or bishop. 
His act was thus pronounced null ; and 
all ecclesiastical hindrance to Napo- 
leon’s legitimate union with his second 
Empress removed.* 





his creed, consent to the proposed mar- 
riage of Napoleon with “la fille des 
Césars.”” But the difficulty was of 
prompt adjustment, on discovering that 


The Church of Rome utterly repu- 
diates, as 1 have stated, the possibility 
of release from a regular marriage; but 
admits the engagement, by mutual 





and original writer of French novels, while acting as corrector to a printing office, was 
enabled to transport an entire volume from his mind to the press; and his work was 
given to the world without ever having been written by the pen. This singular fact 
first appeared in the ‘‘ Tableau de Paris,’’ by Mercier, not quoted by Gibbon; but, 
though on so narrow a scale as four lines, as the act of a Queen it is equally curious. 
Walpole, had he extended his labours to foreign countries, would not have omitted 
the circumstance in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, were it known to him, 
which it probably was not. 

* The Registry of Bonaparte’s civil marriage with Josephine, as extracted by Bour- 
rienne, (tom. i. p. 348,) states that Bonaparte was born the 5th February 1768, while 
every other document places his birth in 1769, August 15th. Why, on his marriage 
he should have represented himself eighteen months older than he truly was, may be 
ascribed to the apprehension that his youth might be an objection to the high com- 
mand which he was about to assume. It has, however, been maintained that the date 
of the registry was the genuine one, but that, solicitous to appear a Frenchman by 
birth, he had transferred the date from February 1768 to August 1769, Corsica 
having in the interval, in June 1769, been annexed to the French Monarchy. It was 
his elder brother Joseph who was born in 1768, and whose baptismal certificate was 
produced at the marriage ; while Josephine deducted four years from her age, for she 
was born the 23rd June 1763, instead of the 23rd June 1767, as stated in the cer- 
tificate then necessarily exhibited to the magistrate, who officiated on the occasion. 
The whole was thus a scene of deception, quite natural, however, on Josephine’s side, 
though apparently ill supported by the presence of her son Eugene, then in his six- 
teenth year, making her a mother too young even for a Créole. 

Two volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Bourrienne et ses Erreurs,’’ appeared in 1830, in 
which several inaccuracies of that writer are exposed, though, generally, we have not 
a better authority to rely on for the circumstances of which he was witness; but the 
discrepancy of Bonaparte’s age, above adverted to, is not noticed in this refutation of 
Bourrienne. The work is probably little known in England ; for I do not recollect 
any reference to it in the histories of Colonel Napier and Mr. Alison, or Dr. Southey. 
Yet it contains various documents not to be overlooked by them, and some, in 
particular, relative to the Peninsular war, from the pen of the Ex-King Joseph, who, 
in an interview with which he honoured me a few years since, pointed my attention to 
the publication. I would, therefore, recommend it to the notice of these distinguished 
writers, 
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agreement, of man and wife in monas- 
tic vows, and separation for that pur- 
pose. This was sanctioned by the 
Justinian Code, (Novelle, titul. “Quod 
hodie—De Repudiati’’ &c.) but is re- 
proved by Montesquieu, (Esprit des 
Lois, liv. xxvi. ch. 9,) as contrary to 
the spirit of the civillaw. The Coun- 
cil of Trent provided also for another 
contingency. It is specified in canon 
vi. of the same Session: ‘*‘ Si quis 
dixerit matrimonium ratum, non con- 
summatum, per solemnem religionis 
professionem alterius conjugum non 
dirimi, anathema sit.” 

The annulment of Napoleon’s first 
marriage, after having been consecrated 
by a Cardinal of the church, was 
grounded on the impediment of clan- 
destinily, that is, without the licence 
or presence of the parish priest, and 
other public demonstrations, for the 
omission of which no dispensation 
had been obtained. It was at the 
special and urgent solicitations of the 
temporal powers—indeed of all the 
Catholic Sovereigns of the time,—that 
the Council adopted this precaution of 
publicity. The instructions given by 
the French Court to her envoys at the 
Council, are collected in a volume now 
before me, ‘‘ Instructions et Missives, 
&c.’”’; (1608, 8vo.) and some of them 
are singular enough ; nor are the com- 
munications of the French representa- 
tives to their Court less so. Under 
date of 1st September 1551, there is a 
letter from the celebrated Amyot, the 
translator of Plutarch, then Abbé de 
Bellozone, and afterwards bishop of 
Auxerre, &c. in which he relates a 
classical controversy between himself 
and a Spanish divine, on the choice of 
Conventus, or Concilium, as applicable 
to the assembly. 

Thus the ecclesiastical law of Rome 
and England would appear perfectly 
consonant in profession; for both 
churches equally proclaim the irre- 
vocable obligation of the conjugal bond; 
but the practical operation of the doc- 
trine presents a marked variance. In 
the Roman Church, the principle is 
inviolate and unexceptional, because, 
in her contemplation, it is invested 
with the virtue or robed in the sancti- 
ty of a sacrament, and paramount, 
consequently, to all civil control; while 
the Church of England, in conferring 
the nuptial benediction on a marriage, 
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contracted under a legislative release 
from a prior union, merges her distinc- 
tive character, admits the defeasance, 
and makes herself the handmaid of a 
recognised superior authority. It is 
not, indeed, easy to trace the ex- 
act line of demarcation, or always 
prevent collision between the ecclesi- 
astical doctrine and civil power, how- 
ever desirable it may be on so momen- 
tous a topic. Blackstone (book i. 
ch. 15.) says that, ‘‘ our law considers 
marriage in no other light than as a 
civil contract.” ‘‘ The holiness of the 
matrimonial state,” he adds, ‘‘is left 
entirely to the ecclesiastical law ;”— 
quite, I may remark, a shadowy pos- 
session; for the substance resides in 
the civil legislature; and there, per- 
haps, it ought to rest, as far as the 
social structure is affected, if no re- 
straint were imposed on the means of 
imparting to the matrimonial state the 
desired character of holiness, and every 
individual left free in the choice of the 
rite and, minister. Montesquieu (liv. 
xxvi. ch. xi.) consonantly states, ‘‘ Les 
marriages étant de toutes les actions 
humaines celle qui interesse le plus 
le société,il a bien fallu qu’ils pussent 
réglés par les lois civiles;” but of 
this civil intervention or ascendent 
controul, experience has demonstrated 
that the most baneful result has been 
the facility of divorce, which Montes- 
quieu, in his earlier work, and imma- 
turity of mind (Lettres Persanes, 116 
and 118), warmly advocated. Riper 
years, however, produced a consider- 
able modification of his views; and 
Hume’s Essay (xix.) is very rational 
on the subject. 

Amongst the glaring anomalies of 
our connubial code, the learned Lord 
has signalised the unequal dispen- 
sation of its benefits to the rich and 
poor. To the former, every facility 
is opened at the price of a journey to 
Scotland, which the latter are unable 
to pay, and therefore must remain sub- 
ject to interdict ; but this disparity, 
consequent on relative fortune, is far 
more sensibly felt in the operation of 
divorce, as the cost is so much greater. 
The door of relief is in fact wholly 
closed except to theopulent. ‘‘ Curia 
pauperibus clausa est; dat census 
honores,” may well be said, or, in the 
words of the tribune Sempronius 
Blesus (Tit, Liv, lib, xxvi, cap, 6), 
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‘* adéa imparem libertatem diti ac pau- 
peri, honorato atque inhonorato esse.” 
It is absurd to speak of a liberty pur- 
chasable only at the expense of two 
or three thousand pounds, which the 
special law required for the purpose 
would possibly amount to. Save, 
however, as to the principle of ine- 
quality in their action, little fault, 1 be- 
lieve, is to be found with these practi- 
cal restraints; for I cannot efface 
from my recollection the hideous re- 
sults of their abandonment during the 
earlier periods of the French Revolu- 
tion, as they passed under my eye: 
— “ Behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread ; 
And tumult and confusion all embroiled.’’ 
Parad, Lost, book it. 959—966. 

to use the appropriate language of 
Milton, who was, however, a zealous 
partizan of divorce, in his Tetrachor- 
don, Colasterion, and other tracts, 
which he published in 1644, to justify 
the intended repudiation of his then 
discontented wife. Probably the most 
rational restrictions on divorce are to 
be found in Napoleon’s Code Civil, 
though, as might be expected, in his 
own case, above alluded do, he arbi- 
trarily overleaped many. (Code Napo- 
léon, or Civil, liv. i. titre vi.) The 
statistics of Prussia place in prominent 
relief the pernicious effects of a too 
easy severance of the marriage tie; 
and if the appreciation of woman in 
society be, as it ought, a fair criterion 
of its civilization, the facility of di- 
vorce is not less so of its impurity. 
The annals of Rome bear unequivo- 
cal evidence of the fact; for, in her 
days of virtue, no instance is recorded, 
and its subsequent frequency was con- 
current with her progressive licen- 
tiousness. The earliest example was 
that of Spurius Carvilius Ruga, in the 
sixth century of the city (U. C. 522), 
shortly before the second Punic War ; 
and the pretext which he assigned, on 
oath, before the censors, Manlius Tor- 
quatus and Quintus Fulvius, was the 
barrenness of his wife. But, reason- 
able as the motive might appear in 
social construction, it was universally 
condemned :—*‘ Displicuit populo non 
magis novitas, quam atrocitas rei, 
quod, ad perpetuam vite societatem 
junctas uxores, qudcumque de caus& 
repudiari, seevum et iniquum putabat;”’ 
exclaims, with honest indignation, 
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Freinshemius. (Supplementum Livii, 
lib. xx. cap. 21.) Valerius Maximus 
(lib. ii. cap. 1—4), in reference to the 
subject, also states, ‘‘ Qui, quanquam 
tolerabili ratione motus videbatur 
(Carvilius), reprehensione tamen non 
caruit, quia nec cupiditatem quidem 
liberorum conjugali fidei preponi de- 
buisse arbitrabantur.”’ Dionysius Hali- 
carnassensis, lib. ii. cap. 26. and Au- 
lus Gellius xvii, 21. confirm the fact 
and sensation, which Montesquieu, 
however, arraigns of improbability, 
not thinking it possible that the power 
of divorce, traceable to the Ten Tables, 
or even to Romulus, could have re- 
mained so long, if not unprovoked, 
at least unexercised. Hume, as I pre- 
viously remarked, is fair and philo- 
sophical on the subject. 

Having so long dwelt on the expo- 
sition of one of the learned lord’s in- 
advertencies, I shall be succinct in the 
animadversion of another, which, in- 
deed, requires little effort of refutation. 
In the pre-cited passage of his Dis- 
course on ‘‘ Marriage, Divorce, and 
Legitimacy,” he observed how sin- 
gular it was that divorces had been 
pronounced by ecclesiastical courts 
under the temporal supremacy of the 
Crown, “‘ while the Romish reliyion sub- 
sisted among us, though certainly after 
the Papal power had been renounced.” 

Of all the objections urged against 
the concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims, none certainly seemed less to 
bear a merely religious character, or 
had more influence in political and 
civil consideration, than that which 
applied to the Papal supremacy. It 
could scarcely, in Protestant interpre- 
tation, be imputed to bigotry; for it 
referred, if erroneously, at least plausi- 
bly to tangible effects, and not to theo- 
logical abstractions, or controversial 
distinctions of creed, which should 
ever be independent of legislative con- 
troul. As the most formidable argu- 
ment of their opponents, it therefore 
challenged and elicited in the great 
struggle the most arduous efforts of 
counteraction on the part of the Catho- 
lic advocates, of whom Lord Brougham 
had been one of the most eminent. 
To no one, consequently, could the 
doctrine of Catholics on that point be 
better known, or their tenacity in up- 
holding it, from the days of Fisher and 
More to the present hour, than to their 
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able and constant partizan. Indeed, 
the inseparable connexion of the Catho- 
lic religion with its spiritual head, is 
abundantly signified by the popular 
use of the word popery, as synonymous 
with that creed, and its distinctive de- 
signation: and yet his lordship, as 
we have seen, explicitly describes the 
Romish religion as subsisting among 
us—that is, as still being the esta- 
blished religion—after the Papal power 
had been renounced. As well might 
his lordship expect to survive his own 
decapitation (1 deny not the endurance 
of his name), as that the religion of 
Rome could subsist detached from 
her supreme head. In that indisso- 
luble union, as her professors believe, 
reside her essence and her strength : 
—6é 8 éarabn nite rérpn 
"Eprredov— Odyss. P. 463. 
Nor will it be sufficient to answer 
that, at the period referred to, though 
the Papal power was renounced, the 
country still remained virtually Popish 
in general doctrine ; for the renounce- 
ment of that one article of faith was 
equivalent to the abandonment of the 
whole. On the separation of the 
United States from Great Britain, the 
laws, religion, and habits of the people 
experienced for some time little altera- 
tion ; but, detached from the Monarch, 
the country was no longer monarchi- 
cal, which, however, it would be fully 
as correct to characterise it, as to re- 
present the Romish religion subsisting 
after the renouncement of the Papal 
power. His lordship’s expressions 
cannot, it may be proper to observe, 
apply to the continued ewistence of a 
Catholic body among us, merely as a 
tolerated sect, but to the subsistence of 
their religion as that of the State and 
country. At present, the Romish re- 
ligion exists, but does not subsist 
among us; that is, recognised and 
ascendant, with the Government and 
people, as Lord Brougham represents 
it under the circumstances adverted to. 
In these volumes, as well as in some 
recent articles of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the learned and accomplished 
lord has interspersed a series of beauti- 
ful sketches, displaying, in splendid 
contrasts of light and shade, the dis- 
tinctive characters of our most eminent 
orators and statesmen. ‘The reader of 
Clarendon will find nothing superior, 
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or, perhaps, equal to these master- 
compositions of his successor on the 
woolsack. Beginning with the elder 
Pitt, ‘‘ the first in birth, the first in 
fame,”’ he passes in successive delinea- 
tion Burke, Fox, Sheridan, the second 
Pitt, Erskine, Mackintosh, Romilly, 
Canning, Grattan, Wilberforce, Wind- 
ham, (apparently a child of predilec- 
tion,) &c. The whole forms a mag- 
nificent gallery, and proves that his 
great faculties advance in power rather 
than suffer obscuration by the progress 
of years. It was so with Cicero and 
Burke. 

Prior to Chatham, Lords Somers and 
Bolingbroke had left a name, of which, 
unhappily, no monuments survive— 
nor, indeed, can we fairly estimate 
Chatham from the imperfect specimens 
now extant of his eloquence; but that 
senatorial oratory had not attained any 
eminence in Great Britain until a com- 
paratively recent period, may be con- 
fidently deduced from Hume’s repre- 
sentation of it towards the middle of 
the last century, ‘“‘ What,” he asks, 
(Essay xiii.) ‘‘ has England to boast of? 
In enumerating the great men who 
have done honour to our country, we 
exult in our poets and philosophers ; 
but what orators are ever mentioned ? 
At present, there are above halfa dozen 
speakers in the two Houses, who, in 
the judgment of the public, have 
reached very nearly the same pitch of 
eloquence, and no man pretends to 
give any one a preference over the 
rest. This seems to me a certain 
proof that none of them have attained 
much beyond mediocrity in this art.” 
Hume’s Essays first appeared in 
1742, when, certainly, Bolingbroke 
was not in Parliament, but Chester- 
field, Murray, Pulteney, and even Pitt, 
were. Hume survived until 1776, 
during which interval Pitt’s fame had 
reached its culminating point—indeed, 
he outlived Hume only by two years; 
and Burke, Fox, North, Barré, Dun- 
ning, &c. were distinguished, some as 
orators, of whom Burke, at least in 
Cicero’s definition, was incomparably 
the first; others as debaters; but in 
all the ensuing editions of his Essays, 
the author never thought it necessary 
to modify his depreciation of British 
eloquence. Shortly after, a constel- 
lation of brilliant names glittered on 
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our horizon, whom Lord Brougham 
could relatively value from personal 
experience of their powers, and no 
more competent judge exists. But, 
for whom is reserved the portraiture 
of the Jearned lord himself—of him 
to whom, above any living man, 
(with one exception, perhaps, which 
the majority of my countrymen at least 
would claim), the energetic homage 
of Aristophanes to Pericles is more ap- 
plicable :—‘‘"Horpanr’ ¢8pdvra, Evve- 
xoxa ri “ENAdda.”” (Ach. 539.)* Were 
orators, like painters, to delineate 
themselves, the autograph portrait of 
Lord Brougham would, indeed, be 
“il Raffaelle da se stesso dipinto.” 
But felicitously, and with a master- 
hand, as his lordship has traced the 
intellectual lineaments of these great 
men, some incidental observations 
have escaped him which are open to 
animadversion. As an instance,—in 
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his laudatory tribute (vol. iii. p. 9) to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, and none could 
be better bestowed, his lordship, with 
as little necessity as justice, yields to 
his sarcastic propensity in deprecia- 
ting the younger Cato. His words 
are—‘‘If ever a man existed, who 
would more than any other have 
scorned the pitiful fopperies which 
disfigured the worth of Cato, or have 
shrunk from the harsher virtue of Bru- 
tus, Romilly was that man.” 

I am, | confess, at a loss to discover 
those pitiful fopperies in the histori- 
cal records that survive of the illus- 
trious Roman; nor has his lordship 
indicated his authority for the impu- 
tation. Perhaps allusion is intended 
to Cato’s reception of Ptolemy Au- 
letes, King of Egypt and Cyprus, men- 
tioned by Plutarch (Vit. Caton. Utic. 
cap. xx.), or to some passage in Dio 





Cassius,¢ the rancorous enemy of Ro- 





* On the power of Mr. O’Connell’s eloquence over his countrymen, the evidence 
isincontestable; nor has it been unfelt in Parliament. A foreign acquaintance of 
mine has thus described it, and the discriminative shades are not, I conceive, inferior 
to the happiest efforts of Lord Brougham :—‘ Lorsque 1’émancipation des Catholiques 
permit enfin 4 cet Agitateur Irlandais de s’asseoir dans la Chambre des Communes, 
l’on ne prenait pas garde Alui. Vint ensuite le bill de Réforme, et alors on com- 
menca 4 préter l’oreille aux discours de l’orateur. On trouva sa voix tantét douce, 
tantét tonnante, sa parole abondante comme un fleuve, ses formes hardies ct nouvelles, 
et je ne sais quel charme inconnu dans cette éloquence, ow les élans de la passion 
se trouvaient tempérés par une sensibilité expansive, et les morsures de la colére 
adoucies par une ironie tellement fine, qu’on dirait une légére dorure sur du fer, ou 
des fils de soie sur du cable. Mr. O’Connell a toujours une originalité qui charme, 
et une puissance qui subjugue.’’ 

The truth of the delineation may possibly be disputed; but the beauty of the 
colours can hardly be denied: and my friend’s perfect possession of our language 
made him a competent judge of Mr. O’Connell’s distinctive merits as an orator. 
Foreigners, too, are necessarily more disengaged from passion or prejudice than his 
advocates or adversaries at home ; and as Racine, in the preface of his Bajazet, ob- 
serves, as an excuse for the selection of a modern subject, distance of place is equiva- 
lent to distance of time, so that strangers may be presumed to anticipate the judgment 
of posterity. 

On the subject of this gentleman’s favourite, or defensive, scheme of the ‘‘ Repeal 
of the Union,’’ I may be permitted to add, that, a short time previous to the legis- 
lative incorporation of the two islands, I was witness of a warm discussion as to its 
effects, between two celebrated men, Messrs. Kirwan and Curran; when the former, 
its zealous supporter, maintained that, if not carried, a separation, or, at least, the 
attempt, would be inevitable. An outcry, similar to that raised in 1648 by Father 
Cornelius O’Mahony, in his book—*‘‘ Disputatio Apologetica de Jure Regni Hibernie 
cantra Hereticos Anglos,’’ would be the result; and the exhortation urged in that 
volume—‘‘ Eligite regem vernaculum’’—would assuredly be repeated. We were in 
the Dublin Library, then held in Eustace Street, and Mr. Kirwan referred to Cox’s 
History of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 195, where O’Mahony’s book is buoted; for the 
original is extremely rare—perhaps not to be found. (See also Smith’s Cork, vol. ii.) 
Mr. Kirwan immediately withdrew, when Curran, in his caustic tone, observed— 
‘* There goes a man who will hearken to no one else’s reasons, and (alluding to the 
convulsive movement of Mr. Kirwan’s mouth, which prevented his dining abroad) 
who will breathe no atmosphere but his own."’ 

tT On reading Lord (then Mr.) Denham’s Greek quotation from this historian at 
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man virtue; but the former admits of 
easy explanation, and the latter’s bad 
feelings entitle him to little credit. 
Nor can I acknowledge the aptness of 
the epithet harsher to the virtue of 
Brutus, as compared to that of Cato, 
who was far less lenient and of aus- 
terer virtue than his nephew, and as 
little indulgent to himself as to others. 
(Sallust, Bell. Catil. cap. 52— 54.) 
Every line of Plutarch, and every page 
of Cicero that has reference to Cato, 
demonstrate their conviction of the un- 
compromising severity of his princi- 
ples and rectitude of conduct, so as 
apparently to border on harshness. 
Cicero (De Officiis, lib. i. cap. 31) dis- 
criminates him from all other men, 
** propterea quod eorum vita lenior, et 
mores fuerant faciliores.’”? Others 
might, he thought, submit to Cesar ; 
but, in consistency of character, ‘‘ Ca- 
toni moriendum potius, quam tyranni 
vuitus aspiciendus fuit.”” 

Brutus, on the contrary, did, osten- 
sibly at least, submit to Cesar, who 
had, in the powerful language of 
Horace, subjugated the world, but 
failed to bend the indomitable spirit of 
Cato :— 

‘¢ Et cuncta terrarum subacta, 

Preeter atrocem animum Catonis.”’ 
Od. lib. ii. Od. i. 

Four other poets emulously made 
him the theme of their panegyric. 
Virgil (Aineid. viii. 671) describes him 
as the legislator of Elysium :— ‘‘ Et 
his dantem jura Catonem.” Lucan’s 
line (lib. i. 128) ‘* Victrix causa Diis 
placuit, sed victa Catoni,’”’ raises him 
above humanity; and again, (lib. ii. 
380) ‘‘ Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se 
credere mundo.” Martial (lib. vi. 
Epigr. 32), in the same spirit of ad- 
miration, says, “‘ Sit Cato, dum vivit, 
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sane vel Cesare major;’’ and Mani- 
lius (Astron. lib. vi. 87), “‘ Et invictum, 
devicté morte, Catonem.”” Montaigne 
has devoted a chapter (liv. i. ch. 36) 
to his praise; but where his imputed 
fopperies are to be found I am wholly 
ignorant. 

Without stopping rigidly to weigh 
the conduct of Brutus to Cesar, we 
know that he yielded to his power; 
and we learn from Cicero that he 
evinced the most griping avarice, where 
Cato had displayed the utmost disin- 
terestedness and integrity. On the 
death of Ptolemy (Auletes or Nothus), 
Cato remitted to Rome, without the 
slightest reserve, the royal treasure, 
amounting to about 7000 talents, or 
1,200,000/. (Plutarch, cap. 44) ; while 
Brutus, in the same island, exercised 
the most unrelenting rigour and usu- 
rious extortion against his debtors. 
The circumstances, as communicated in 
confidential correspondence to their 
mutual friend, T. Pomponius Atticus 
(lib. v. Ep. 24), are disgraceful to the 
fame of the stoic, who wished to make 
Cicero, then Proconsul of Cilicia (U.C. 
703), the instrument of his harshness, 
(certainly not the harshness of virtue,) 
which the latter refused to become, 
and, in vindication of this refusal, thus 
writes to Atticus—‘‘ Habes meam cau- 
sam, que si Bruto non probatur, nes- 
cio curillum amemus; sed avunculo 
ejus certe probabitur,” an appeal and 
distinction quite decisive of his higher 
estimation of Cato, though just then 
not a little disconcerted at the rigid 
stoic’s declining to support his demand 
of a triumph, notwithstanding his ca- 
joling letter on the subject (Epist. ad 
Famil. lib. xv. Epist. 4), to which Cato 
made an admirable reply.* 

The conscious hardihood of impugn- 





the trial of Queen Caroline, I instantly traced it to its real source, ‘‘ the article Oc- 
tavie in Bayle,’’ which I afterwards indicated to Dr. Dibdin. 
* Antiquity has not left us a composition of superior interest to the letters of 





Cicero to Atticus, which, as Cornelius Nepos (Vit. Attici, cap. 16) observes, may 
enable us to dispense with any other memorial of the period. Nor would it be easy 
to present a parallel instance of genuine friendship, as defined by Cicero himself in 
his treatise ‘‘ De Amicitia,” in which (cap. xvi.) he reproves, I may transiently re- 
mark, the calculating foresight that would teach us ‘ to live with our friends as if 
they were one day to become our enemies ;’’ a maxim, I know not why, usually num- 
-bered with La Rochefoucauld's, probably because in his spirit, but it is not to be 
found in his collection. On Atticus this correspondence, of which, however, we 
have not his part, has conferred an immortality which his alliance with so many 
members of the Imperial House never would have secured him, as Seneca has well 
observed, ‘‘ Nomen Attici perire Ciceronis epistole non sinent: nihil illi profuisset 
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ing any assertion of so consummate a 
classical scholar as Lord Brougham, 
has compelled me to appear armed in 
strength of authority, which necessi- 
tated, and, I trust, will excuse, these 
multiplied references and minute de- 
tails, though abridged as much as pos- 
sible. 

His lordship has also included in 
his group, and exhibited in striking 
outline, the genius and aberrations of 
Napoleon, which I notice merely to 
add that M. Blanqué, on his return 
from a statistical mission to Corsica, 
communicated, on the 17th instant, 
to the Société des Sciences, Morales, 
et Politiques, some interesting parti- 
culars of Bonaparte’s juvenile essays, 
hitherto, apparently, unknown. One 
is on the ‘‘ Culture of the Mulberry- 
tree,” a source of profitable industry 
in the island; another on the “ Mili- 
tary Defence of Corsica ;” and a third 
on the ‘‘ Constitutional Oath,” requir- 
ed of the French clergy in 1790. They 
all teem, as is represented, with beau- 
ties of the first order, unerringly pre- 
lusive to that superiority of mind 
which, in its riper stage, so dazzled, 
deluded, and dismayed mankind. In 
1792, he thus addressed his great-uncle 
and guardian Lucien,—‘‘ Envoyez moi 
trois cents francs. Cette somme me 
suffira pour aller a Paris. . . . . tout 
me dit que j’y réussirai: voulez vous 
m’en empécher faute de cent écus?” 
The little sum (12/.) was sent, and 
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fruitful indeed was it of results! Of 
his first public manifestation in that 
capital, in October 1795, when he 
overthrew the Sections armed in oppo- 
sition to the Convention, I was witness, 
and well remember the prognostics 
raised on the fearful energy of his 
conduct on that occasion, when I had 
the good fortune to secure a refuge to 
one of the discomfited generals and his 
aide-de-camp, who were concealed at 
my residence in the South for some 
days. The general, a connexion of 
my family, no longer survives; but 
the aide-de-camp has since served with 
distinction under Napoleon, and com- 
manded the third division of the inva- 
ding army against Spain in 1823, when 
he was created a Peer of France; I 
mean the present General Count 
Bourke, the son of an officer in the 
Irish Brigade, who was made prisoner 
with his countryman, the unfortunate 
Lally, at Pondicherry, for the surrender 
of which Lally was executed in 1766, 
a sacrifice similar to that of our Byng 
to national vanity and popular cla- 
mour; but Lally found a noble vindi- 
cator in his eloquent son, Count Lally 
Tolendal, who concluded one of his 
memorials in strong language :—‘‘ Le 
parlement de Dijon a ratifi¢, par bé- 
tise, un assassinat, que celui de Paris 
avait commis par cruauté.” Lally 
and Bourke were natives of the county 
Mayo. 

Reaching in his progress the high- 








gener Agrippa, et Tiberius progener, et Drusus Cesar pronepos: inter tam magna 
nomina taceretur, nisi Cicero illum applicuisset.”” (Sen. Ep. 21.) Tacitus, however, 
(Annal. ii. 43) says, ‘‘Druso proavus eques Romanus, Pomponius Atticus, dede- 
cere Claudiorum imagines videbatur,’’ though, according to C. Nepos, the family of 
Pomponius was coeval with the origin of Rome:—‘‘ Ab origine ultima stirpis Ro- 
mane generatus,’’ (Vit. Attici, cap. i); but it never had exceeded the equestrian 
rank. To no critic, I may add, are we more indebted than to Paulus Manutius, (the 
hero of Erasmus’s Ciceronianus,) for the elucidation of these admirable letters, of 
which he discovered the key, as Dr. Young, or Champollion (at whose great exhibiton 
of his most interesting explorations I assisted, the 20th April, 1830, on his return 
from the East), did that of the Egyptian inscriptions. And when we find Cicero him- 
self thus addressing Atticus (lib. vi. Ep. 4), ‘‘ avorixerepov ad te scribam: tu saga- 
cius odorabere,’? we may justly appreciate the penetrating acumen that revealed 
these secrets at the distance of sixteen centuries to the classical reader. The Abbé 
Montgault is also entitled to praise; and, if some residuous obscurities should still 
interrupt the perusal, we may say, with D’Olivet (ad Epist. 4, lib. ii.) ‘‘ Tu vera, bone 
lector, qu non intelliguntur ne curabis quidem intelligere, sed ex iis que plana sunt 
voluptatem et fructum capies.’’ 

How different was the friendship of Cicero and Atticus from the illustration of the 
sentiment by the renowned Russian Chief Suvorow, as found in the collection of his 
quaint and pithy sayings—‘‘ Amiti¢ et services sont deux paralléles qui ne se rencon- 
trent jamais.’’ Such in his view was the discordance between the profession and ac« 
tion of friendship ! 
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est elevation of public virtue, Lord 
Brougham closes his review of illus- 
trious moderns by a beautiful tribute 
to Washington, who succeeds Napo- 
leon in the series, not indeed as a 
pendant, but in deepest contrast. 
Rich, however, as the subject is, and 
gratifying as it would be to dwell on, 
I shall not further encroach on your 
pages, than to relate a little personal 
anecdote in association with it, not 
devoid, I think, of interest, and cer- 
tainly not barren of reflection. 

On the 4th July 1796, I assisted, by 
special invitation, at an entertainment 
given at Bordeaux by several Ameri- 
cans of the democratic party, then fu- 
riously opposed to the Federalists, 
whom Washington appeared to favour. 
\fter the commemorative toasts of the 
day, a round of rascals (not an un- 
common practice at the time) follow- 
ed, and, at their head, with ‘‘ curses 
loud and deep,”’ was pronounced the 
name of, George Washington! The 
General above alluded to and myself 
were the only guests. I silently de- 
clined the toast, and passed unnoticed ; 
but my friend, having indiscreetly of- 
fered some remark, was answered by 
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the Chairman in the language of in- 
sult, fortunately not sufficiently intel- 
ligible to him, nor so interpreted by 
me, as to lead to serious consequences. 
The Chairman, a Mr. Russell, was sub- 
sequently employed in various diplo- 
matic missions, and, as he was not 
destitute of talent, must, I have no 
doubt, in after years, have reflected 
with shame and horror on the deli- 
rious excess and frantic injustice of 
such party-spirit. How it darkens 
the judgment and perverts the heart, 
all may learn from history and many 
by experience; but so signal an in- 
stance of its demoralizing influence is 
and must remain without a parallel ; 
for where could the baneful passion 
find such a victim or expect to batten 
on such a prey? 

‘¢ He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those 

below— 

* * * * * * 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head ; 
And thus reward the toils which to those 

summits lead.”’ 
Childe Harold, Canto IIT. 45. 


Yours, &c. J. R. 





THE HISTORY OF COCCAYNE AND THE COCKNEYS. 


WE have fallen on a very dainty 
subject. We want to prove that the 
glorious and song-renowned “‘ land of 
Coccayne”’ is neither more or less 
than the land of Cookery, and that 
the Cockneys or Coccaneys derive their 
hame from thence, as the proper and 
legitimate natives of the said kingdom 
of Coccayne. 

We think we shall be able to esta- 
blish this connexion between the land 
of Coccayne and the Cockneys by many 
good and sufficient authorities, and, by 
so doing, show the point and pro- 
priety of the appellation that has so 
long fastened itself on our metropoli- 
tans, and refute those vulgar and er- 
roneous notions that are still afloat on 
the stream of Cockney chit-chat. 

The etymology of the Latin word 
Coquo, to cook, from which, we verily 
believe, the words Coccayne, Cockney, 
&c. are derived, is thus stated by Gui- 
chard in his ‘‘ Harmonie Etymologique 
des Langues,” Paris, 1506. ‘* Le 
verbe Hebraique Goug signifie premiére- 


ment coquere panes subter prunas.” 
From this root he supposes that the 
Greeks derived their xuxew, misceo, to 
mix; and the Latins their coquo, to 
cook. ‘‘ Aprés de coquo, koken fut for- 
mé en Flamen, kocken en Allemand, 
cucinare en Italien, cozinare, cozer, en 
Espagnol, cuire en Frangois, cook en 
Anglais.” So much for etymologies ; 
we shall see, anon, how critically they 
bear upon our friends the Cockneys. 
The subject of cookery, in all its 
branches, is one that we approach 
with infinite respect and reverence. It 
hides its head among the clouds, while 
it walks up and down on the earth. 
If we may believe so shrewd a my- 
thologist as Homer, the Gods them- 
selves, in the gorgeous palaces of 
Olympus, cultivated this science of 
sciences before men were either born 
or thought of. The magnificent ban- 
quet at which Jove himself presided, 
when the limping Vulcan acted the 
part of cup-bearer so awkwardly as 
to fill the immortals with unextin- 
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guishable merriment, has always been 
a favourite topic among epicures. 
Plato himself appears to have enter- 
tained very savoury conceptions re- 
specting the nectar and ambrosia once 
served by Hebe and Ganymede ; and 
indeed the very mention of such things 
is enough, inCockney dialect, ‘to make 
one’s mouth water.” 

Among the Jews, and most of the 
ancient nations, so great was the re- 
spect entertained for cookery, that of- 
ficial epulones, superintendents and 
inspectors of their fasti, epule, and 
dapes were appointed. In Rome they 
had seven dignitaries of this kind, 
whose duty was to furnish banquets 
for Jupiter and the other gods of his 
retinue. The sacrifice being over, the 
gods were served as if they were able 
to eat, and, on their declining the offer, 
the epulones very obligingly performed 
that function for them. 

We know not how it is, but Epi- 
cures and Apicians have in all ages 
possessed an extraordinary faculty of 
magnifying their office ; Ude or Kitchi- 
ner, we forget which, got into so 
lofty a rhapsody concerning the art 
and mystery of cookery, as to call it 
the very mother of all moral, intellec- 
tual, social, and political improve- 
ment. Their argument was, that men 
never reasoned clearly and correctly on 
these abstract and metaphysical mat- 
ters unless their stomachs were ina 
prosperous condition, and well lined 
with culinary blessings. As they had 
probably indulged in an extravagantly 
good dinner before allowing their ima- 
gination so outrageous a swing, we 
shall make every excuse for them 
which the case admits. 

But seriously, and without a joke, 
the progress of cookery is one of the 
best tests we have of the progress of 
civilization. What Dr. Johnson said 
of law may with great propriety be 
applied to this subject. ‘‘ Do you, 
Sir, presume to deride that science 
which is the last effort of human ge- 
nius working on human experience?” 
Here, and here only, reason and taste 
have gone hand in hand, and the sub- 
limest abstractions of Epicurus have 
been tested by no less infallible a cri- 
terion than ‘‘ Do you like it?” 

Sir Humphry Davy appears to have 
caught a glimpse of this sublime the- 
ory in one of his philosophic visions, 
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When his emancipated spirit arrives 
at the planet Saturn, which he ima- 
gines to be a much more respectable 
world than our own, touching its ec- 
clesiastical and civil polity, what does 
he discover? why, Sir, he discover- 
ed that the whole surface of Saturn is 
strewed with enormous culinary ma- 
chines worked by steam and oxygen 
gas. Viands the most exquisite that 
ever enchanted the olfactories of the 
ex-president, diffused their delicious 
effluvia through the whole atmosphere 
of the planet. They were cooked by 
a chemistry, or rather an alchemy, 
which defied the most critical analysis 
of the Royal Institution, and alto- 
gether made Sir Humphry feel, if he 
never felt so before, like a thorough- 
bred glutton — Epicuri de grege por- 
cus. 
The inhabitants of Saturn, who were 
shaped more Jike elephants than any 
thing else, were disporting themselves 
on the wing between the mainland 
and the ring. This exercise they in- 
variably took in order to give them- 
selves a constitutional appetiser or 
whet for the keener relish of their 
dinner; and, according to the said 
president, our best authority on the 
subject, these Saturnites, if they spent 
not their time like ingenious Athenians 
in seeing or hearing some new thing, 
contrived to pass it in the more agree- 
able or at least substantial employ- 
ment of tasting and devouring new 
dishes. So much for the cookery of 
the stars. 

Of the cookery of the Oriental world 
we have some very transcendental and 
magnificent speculations, derived from 
the authority of the Koran, the Ara- 
bian Nights, and the very piquant 
stories of travellers, which we always 
swallow cum grano salis, with a little 
salt, which we find assists their diges- 
tion, and saves us from that highly 
fashionable complaint dyspepsia. 

But attend to Mahomet a moment: 
for his description of cookery in Para- 
dise is, as Sir John Falstaff says, 
*‘ worth the listening to.” In the 
entertainment of the blessed on their 
admission o Paradise, thus speaks the 
Prophet: ' .e wvhole earth will then 
be as one 1 .2' © bread, and for meat 
they shall hi 9x Balam and the 
fish Nun, the lobes of whose livers 
will suffice seventy thousand men. 
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From this feast every one will be dis- 
missed to the mansion assigned him, 
where he will have such a share of 
felicity as is proportionate to his merit, 
but vastly exceeding comprehension or 
computation, since the very meanest 
in Paradise will have 80,000 servants, 
72 wives of the girls of Paradise, 
beside the wives he had in this world, 
and a tent erected for him of pearls, 
jacinths, and emeralds of a very large 
extent. There he will be waited on 
by 300 attendants while he eats, and 
shall be served in dishes of gold, 
whereof 300 shall be set before him 
at once, containing each a different 
kind of food, the Jast morsel of which 
will be as grateful as the first, and 
will also be supplied with as many sorts 
of liquors in vessels of the same metal ; 
and, to complete the entertainment, 
there will be no want of wine, which, 
though forbidden in this life, will yet 
be freely allowed in the next without 
danger, since the wine of Paradise 
will never inebriate though you drink 
it for ever. 

But all these glories, as Sale ob- 
serves, will be eclipsed by the ravish- 
ing girls of Paradise, called Houris, 
from their large black eyes, Hur al 
oyun, the enjoyment of whose com- 
pany will be a principal felicity of the 
faithful. These are not created of 
clay as mortal women are, but of pure 
musk, and their bodies are odoriferous 
as frankincense, being free from all 
defects and inconveniences incident to 
the sex, of the strictest modesty, and 
secluded from public view in pavilions 
of hollow pearls, so large that one of 


them will measure sixty miles long . 


and as many broad. 

Thus the bold and dazzling imagi- 
nation of the East has ever delighted 
to draw analogies and correspondences 
between the spiritual and physical 
economies of nature, which Milton 
seems to have dreamed of in his de- 
scription of Paradise, where he says, 


* For earth hath this variety from heaven 
Of pleasure situate in hill and dale.’’ 


Perhaps, however, there is more 
analogy than we suppose, as the 
soundest and gravest commentators on 
Scripture, like Grotius, have adopted 
this idea, which has been carried to so 
great a length by the Swedenborgians. 

Grotius, whom of all men we Jove 
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best to imitate, regarding him as the 
greatest light that ever yet scattered 
the clouds of ignorance and discord 
that still hover around us, makes the 
tree of knowledge in the earthly Para- 
dise no less dainty and delectable than 
the immortal palms of Mahomet’s 
elysium. In fact, he sapposes the 
fruit was excessively nice, and that 
Eve, with due reverence be it spoken, 
was a little epicure, or at least a little 
of an epicure. For thus she speaks in 
the Adamus Exul, which is the parent 
of Paradise Lost : ' 


O sweet, sweet apple! how thy glittering 

store [scent 
Dazzles my eyes! its dream-like, exquisite 
Fills all my sense! would I could lay aside 
All fear, that trembling folly, and enjoy 
The elysium of the fruit, and learn at once 
Its mystery of bliss. 


It is necessary to observe that in 
the East, cookery very early divided 
itself into two branches, the science 
andthe art; one wasthe learned, occult, 
esoteric, initiated cookery of the phy- 
scians and philosophers, now called 
dietetics; the other was that vulgar 
but exceedingly edifying art, which, 
though comparativelyundiscriminating, 
is far more satisfactory, and has con- 
sequently almost superseded the other 
in popular esteem. 

An old writer of the 5th century, 
no less a man than St. Ambrose, was 
highly indignant with these medical 
dietetics, which he evidently considers 
the worst departmentof cookery. ‘‘The 
precepts of physic,” says he, ‘‘ are con- 
trary to divine living, for they call 
men from fasting, suffer them not to 
watch, seduce them from opportunities 
of meditation, They who give them- 
selves up to physicians deny themselves 
to themselves.”” AndSt. Bernardonthe 
Canticles, thus asserts: ‘‘ Hippocrates 
and Socrates teach how to save souls 
in health in this world ; Christ and his 
disciples how to save them for the 
next ; which of the two will you have 
to be your masters? He makes him- 
self noted who, in his disputations, 
teaches how such a thing hurts the 
eyes, this the head, that the stomach ; 
pulse are windy, cheese offends the 
stomach, milk hurts the head, water 
the lungs ; whence it happens that in 
all the rivers, fields, gardens, and 
markets, there is scarce to be found 
any thing fitting for a man to eat.” 
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From these passages it is evident 
that the dietetic and therapeutic sys- 
tem of physic by no means pleased the 
Fathers or the monks ; and, indeed it 
must have been discordant to the rules 
and regulations of good Catholics in 
general. 

Cornelius Agrippa, whom we take 
to have been nearly the greatest man 
cf his age, confirms the same censure 
onthe dietetic doctors, and his remarks 
apply patly enough to Dr. Abernethy 
and his school, in the 19th century. 
«*These doctors,” says Agrippa, “‘com- 
mand, forbid, curse, and discommend 
the meats and drinks that God has 
created ; framing rules of diet difficult 
to be observed, and those morsels 
which they forbid others to taste of 
they themselves (as hogs eat acorns) 
greedily devour. And those laws of 
living which they prescribe to others, 
they themselves altogether neglect or 
contemn. For, should they live ac- 
cording to their own rules, they would 
run no small hazard of their health ; 
and, should they permit their patients 
to live after their own examples, they 
would altogether lose their profits.” 

“But grant,” continues Agrippa, 
(who never lost an opportunity of 
giving the monks a dry rap over the 
knuckles, for taking which liberty he 
was often within an ace of being 
roasted for a necromancer), ‘that 
these rules of the doctors apply to the 
monks, for whom, perhaps, it is not 
needful to take so much care of their 
healths as of their professions, yet the 
variety of dishes and feasts may not 
be unlawful for civil men to use, with 
consideration of their health. The 
first the art of dieting performs, the 
second the art of cookery, being the 
dressing and ordering of victuals. For 
which reason Plato calls it the ‘ flat- 
teress of physic,’ and many account it 
a part of dietary physic, though Pliny 
and Seneca, and the whole throng of 
other physicians, confess that manifold 
diseases proceed from the variety of 
costly food.” 

Now Asia, and the land of the East, 
is the first land of Coccayne, or country 
of good feeding that we read of. The 
Asiatics were so intemperate and lux- 
urious in their feeding, that they were 
known by the surname of Asote, or 
Gluttons, or, more properly translated, 
Cockneys. If we were to make in- 
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quiries of the board of East India Di- 
rectors, ex-nabobs, &c. they would 
very probably inform us that the 
Asiatics have not yet forfeited their 
claim to this honourable epithet ; or, 
if their tongues preserved silence, their 
livers would answer for them. For 
these livers of ours are very discrimi- 
nating logicians, and easily detect the 
sophistry contained in that noted verse, 
‘* He that lives a good life is sure to live 
well.’’ 

It was from the East, the earliest 
land of Coccayne, that Greece learnt 
the great lesson of Cockneyship, and 
became the rival of her instructress. 
lf the soldiers of Greece conquered 
Persia, the cooks of Persia conquered 
Greece, and exchange is no robbery. 
We shall not expatiate on Grecian 
cookery, lest we should so debauch 
our souls with its manifold luxuries as 
to become incapable of travelling into 
the next great kingdom of Coccayne, 
“‘the revel of the earth, the mask of 
Italy.” 

Asia and Greece both revenged 
themselves on their Roman conquerors, 
by making them the victims of tri- 
umphant luxury. Then Italy, in her 
turn, became the veritable land of 
Coccayne ; and of her feast monarchs 
partook and deemed their dignity in- 
creased; and the stern Romans at 
length became the most unparalleled 
Cockneys under the sun. 

Thus we read in Livy (as an old 
writer well observes), after the con- 
quest of Asia and Greece, foreign 
luxury first entered Rome, and then 
the Roman people began to make 
sumptuous banquets. Then was a 
cook the most useful slave that could 
be, and began to be much esteemed 
and valued, and all bedabbled with 
broth and, bedaubed with soot, was 
welcomed out of the kitchen into the 
schools ; and that which was before 
accounted as a vile slavery, was ho- 
noured as an art whose chiefest care is 
only to search out everywhere the 
provocatives of appetite, and study in 
all places for dainties to satisfy a most 
profound gluttony ; abundanceof which 
Gellius cites out of Varro, as the pea- 
cock from Samos, the Phrygian turkey, 
cranes from Melos, Ambracian kids, 
the Tartesian mullet, trouts from 
Pessenuntium, Tarentine oysters, crabs 
from Chios, Tatian nuts, Egyptian 
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dates, and Iberian chesnuts. All which 
enormous bills of fare were found out 
for the wicked wantonness of luxury 
and gluttony. 

But the glory and fame of this art, 
Apicius, above all others, claimed to 
himself: from him, as Septimus Florus 
witnesses, there arose a certain sect 
of cooks that were called Apicians, 
propagated, as it were, in imitation of 
the philosophers, of whom thus Seneca 
has written: ‘‘ Apicius (says he) lived 
in our age; who, in that city out of 
which philosophers were banished as 
corrupters of youth, professing the art 
of cookery, hath infected the whole 
rising generation with the most as- 
tounding luxuriousness.” 

Pliny calls this Apicius the gulf 
and barathrum of all youth. At 
length so many subjects of taste, so 
many provocatives of luxury, so many 
varieties of dainties were invented by 
these Apicians, that it was thought 
requisite to restrain the luxury of the 
kitchen. Hence all those ancient 
sumptuary laws. Lucius Flaccus, and 
his colleague censors, put Duronius 
out of the Senate, for that, as a tri- 
bune of the people, he went about to 
abrogate a law made against the ex- 
cessive prodigality of feasts. In de- 
fence whereof, how impudently Duro- 
nius ascended the pulpit of orations : 
«« There are bridles (said he) put into 
your mouths, most noble senators, in 
no wise to be endured. Ye are bound 
and fettered with the bitter chains of 
servitude. Here is an old antiquated 
sumptuary law which commands us 
to be frugal; let us abrogate such a 
command, deformed with the rust of 
ghastly antiquity ; for to what purpose 
have we liberty, if it be not lawful for 
them that will to kill themselves with 
luxury ?” 

At length the character of Italy, as 
the land of Coccayne and the empire 
of good living, got sadly impaired by 
the ravages of Huns, Goths, Visigoths, 
Saracens, and rascally barbarians of 
all kinds, that came down like a dark- 
some cloud of locusts, and demolished 
her loaves and fishes before she could 
say Jack Robinson. In fact, Virgil’s 
vision of the banquet and the harpies 
was most painfully realized in his 
dear Italia, which still reverences him 
as a wizard and arch magician, on 
account of such prophetical allusions 
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sprinkled through his works. As we 
do not, however, give much credit to 
the Sortes Virgilianz, we shall say no 
more about it. 

Thus the ever memorable land of 
Coccayne was for some time over- 
whelmed by the invasion of barbarism, 
not to say cannibalism, which is the 
very basest kind of cookery we are 
aware of. Dear land of Coccayne, for 
centuries thy very existence was a 
problem: the disciples of Epicurus, 
with a portentous elongation of physi- 
ognomy, went seeking thee as care- 
fully as Ceres sought Proserpine, and, 
alas! found only that you were not to 
be found. 

Sometimes they seemed to recover a 
glimpse of thy august vision in the 
states of Italy, but they only aggra- 
vated the disappointment of the sur- 
viving Cockneys, who then wandered, 
like the Jews or the Gypsies, up and 
down the earth, yet could find no 
country liketheirown. Then was the 
land of Coccayne likened unto the land 
of Utopia, ‘‘that place called No 
Place,’”’ or the island of Atalantes, or 
the land of Limbo. 

At length, however, the great vision 
of Coccayne once more gladdened the 
heart of disconsolate Cockneys. Her 
first appearance was at Florence, then 
at Venice, then at Palma. All these 
became celebrated in turn as the 
veritable Coccayne ; resuscitated, as it 
were, from the grave for the benefit of 
all good fellows. As the empire of 
Coccayne advanced, savagery and bar- 
barism retired, and civilization and 
good-humour resumed their legiti- 
mate ascendancy. 

The empire of Coccayne then tra- 
velled west, and was long pre-eminent 
in France. France and Paris are 
lauded as the land of Coccayne in 
numberless old songs, and the French 
were entitled Coccainées par excel- 
lence. 

But the empire of Coccaigne did not 
confine itself to France; it travelled 
over to Great Britain, and took up its 
residence in London, which has long 
appropriated the title to herself, with 
amostcommendable enthusiasm. The 
epithet Cockney has for ages so fasten- 
ed itself on the inhabitants of our 
English Babylon, that not all the 
steam-engines in the country could 
now explode it. In fact, it sits so 
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happily on the natives of “the great 
metropolis,” that nothing would con- 
sole us for the loss of it. 

Now let us confirm our statements 
by a few authorities; for we entirely 
agree with our legal brethren, that 
assertions are not worth a crack with- 
out confirmation and proof to back 
them withall. 

In Toone’s Etymological Dictionary 
(a very useful little book), we find the 
following: ‘‘In a mock-heroic poem 
in the Sicilian dialect, published at 
Palermo 1674, a description is given 
of Palma, as the Citta di Cuccagna ; 
and Boileau calls Paris ‘un pais de 
coccaigne,”’ representing it asa country 
of dainties ; which seems to have been 
the meaning of the word as understood 
by the French. In England, no pre- 
cise time can be ascertained as to its 
first introduction. The earliest poem 
in which it is mentioned is a very 
ancient one in the Normanno-Saxon 
dialect, 


‘* Far in sea by West Spayne 
Is a lond yhcte Cocayng.’’ 


In avery curious poem called the 
**Tournement of Tottenham,” said to 
be written in the reign of Edward III. 
the word Cokeney is used, but whether 
as applied to a cook or a dish is a 
matter of conjecture : 


‘* At that feast they were served in rich 


aray, 
Every five and five had a cokenay.”’ 


Which reminds us of the Welsh- 
man’s boast : 

‘* Nine cooks at least in Wales one wed- 
ding sees.’’ 

In Nares’s Glossary are the follow- 
ing remarks : ‘‘ What this word Cock- 
ney means, is well known—how it is 
derived, there is much dispute. The 
etymology seems most probable which 
derives it from cookery. Le pais de 
cocagne, in French, means a country 
of good cheer ; in old French, coquaine. 
Cocagna, in Italian, has the same 
meaning. Both might be derived from 
coquina. This famous country, if it 
could be found, is described as a re- 
gion, ‘where the hills were made of 
sugar candy,’ and the loaves ran down 
the hills crying ‘come eat me !’”’ 

It is spoken of by Balthazar Boni- 
facius, who says, ‘‘ Regio quedam est, 
quam Cucaniam vocant ex abundantia 
panis qui cuca Illyrice dicitur, ‘‘ There 

Gent. Mae, Vou, X. 
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is a certain region called Cocagne, 
from the abundance of bread, which 
the Illyrians denominate cuca, or cake. 
In this place, he says, ‘‘ rorabit buc- 
ceis, pluet pultibus, ninget laganis, et 
grandinabit placentis:’’ which we thus 
translate,—it rains puddings, drizzles 
sausages, snows pancakes, and hails 
apple-dumplings. 

The Cockney spoken of by Shak- 
speare seems to have been a cook, as 
she was making a pie. ‘‘ Cry to it, 
nuncle, as the Cockney did to the eels 
when she put them into the paste 
alive.” Yet it appears to denote mere 
simplicity ; since the fool adds, ‘‘ "T'was 
her brother that in pure kindness to 
his horse buttered his hay.” Some 
lines in ‘‘ Camden’s Remains,”’ seem 
to make Cockney a name for London 
as well as for its citizens. 

In the ‘‘ Cyclopedia Metropolitana,” 
we find the following under the word. 

‘¢ Dr. Thomas Henshaw, sagaciously, as 
he is wont, (Skinner observes,) derives 
Cockney from the French accoquina, to 
wax lazy, become idle, and grow slothful 
as a beggar.’’ 

The passages brought in illustration 
are these : 


‘* And when this jape is told another day, 

I shall be holden a daff cokanay ; 

I will arise and auntre it, by my fay ; 

Unhardy is unsely, as men say.’’ 
Chaucer. 


‘‘T speak not in dispraise of the fal- 
cons, but of them that keep them like 
Cokeneys.’* Sir Thos. Elliot. 


‘* Phillip he smiled in his sleeve, 

And hopeth more to smile, 

Willing this Cockney to intrap 

With this same merry wyle.’’ 
Drant’s Horace. 


‘¢ And with a valiant hand from off 
His neck his gorget tear, 
Of that same Cocknie Phrygian knight, 
And drench in dust his hair.’’ 
Phaer. Aineidos. 


‘‘T meet with a double sense of this 
word Cockney, some taking it for 

‘¢ 1st. One coaked or cockered, made a 
wanton or nestle-cock of, delicately bred 
and brought up, so that when grown men 
or women, they can endure no hardship 
nor comport with painstaking. 

‘‘Qndly. One utterly ignorant of hus- 
bandry and housewifery, such as is prac- 
tised in the country, so that they may be 
persuaded anything about rural com- 
modities, - the original thereof; and 
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the tale of the citizen’s son, who knew 
not the language of a cock, but called. it 
neighing, is commonly known.’’ Fuller's 
Worthies. 


‘¢ Some again are on the other extreme, 
and draw this mischief on their heads by 
too ceremonious and strict diet, being 
over precise, Cockney like, and curious in 
their observation of meals.’’ Burton's 
Anat. of Melancholy. 


‘‘In these days,’’ says old Minshew, 
in his admirable dictionary, ‘‘ we may 
change the term cocknays into Apricocks, 
in Latin precocia, for the suddenness of 
their wits; whereof cometh our English 
word princockes, for a rlpe-headed young 
boy.” . 


To conclude, the empire of Coccayne 
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has been extended even to Scotland ; 
for the land of Coccayne, and the land 
of Cakes, are essentially and etymo- 
logically the same. For cake is de- 
rived from the Latin coquere, and the 
Teutonic kuchen or kochen, to cook. 
How well Scotlandis entitled tothis ho- 
nourablename, will be acknowledged by 
those who have tasted her hospitalities. 
So that they who are called Sawnies, 
because of their frequent delivery of 
wise saws, are no less entitled to 
the luxurious appellation of Cockneys. 
The Scotchman, therefore, resembles 
Anacreon’s grasshopper, 

‘¢ Voluptuous, but wise withall, 

Epicurean animal.’’ 

Cowley's Trans. 





MANSION HOUSE OF BERWICK-MAVISTON, CO. SALOP. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, July 18. 
THE accompanying sketch repre- 
sents an ancient moated Mansion, 
which formerly adorned the township 
of Berwick-Maviston, in the parish of 
Atcham, in the county of Salop. 
Shortly after the Conquest, this town- 
ship formed one of the places of resi- 
dence of the gallant and noble family 
of Malvoisin; and until nearly the 
close of the last century it was a 
place of some consequence, having no 
less than four several mansions, besides 
farm houses, within its precincts. It 
was, however, the destiny of this 
township to lose almost its entire 
population ; and the Mansion House, 
which forms the subject of the draw- 
ing, was the last erection left standing 
within a vicinage that had for centu- 
ries been the residence of families of 
considerable fortune and distinction. 
This last remnant of a once happy 
community of the olden time was de- 
stroyed about forty years ago, and its 
site, together with the appurtenant 
lands, was thrown open to the ad- 
joining park and_pleasure-grounds 
surrounding Attingham house, thus 
rendering this devoted township to 
suffer the fate of that spot which 
Goldsmith so touchingly describes in 
his poem of the Deserted Village. 
Berwick-Maviston was situated be- 
tween three and four miles south-east 
of the town of Shrewsbury. It was 
part of the possessions of Earl Roger 
de Montgomery, from whom it passed 





soon after the conquest to Azeline, and 
from him into the family of Malvoisin. 
This name, evidently Norman, has 
been variously spelt and pronounced 
in succeeding ages, as Malvesyn, Mal- 
veysin, Mauvosin, Mauvesin, Mavesyn, 
Mausin, Mavistone, and fifty other 
ways. It has been stated that it wasde- 
rived from a castle, or military tower,* 
situateon the confines of the Gastinois ; 
and it stands proudly conspicuous in 
the ancient French records, which 
state that Sampson Mauveisin was 
Archbishop of Rheims, and Sir Guy 
Mauvoson fought under the banner 
of Saint Louis against the Saracens 
in Egypt. The head of this house in 
the eleventh century was that venerable 
chief Raoul Mauvosin, surnamed le 
Barbu, living in 1080, at the seigniory 
of Rosny; his sons were Robert and 
Hugh, and his grandson William, 
who all fell in battle. The younger 
branch, seated on the lordship of Mal- 
veysin-Berwick in Shropshire, flou- 
rished there for several centuries, and 
were a knightly race during the reigns 
of our Henrys and Edwards. 

In the reign of Henry the First, or 
Stephen, Hugh Malveysin founded the 
monastery of Blythbury in Stafford- 
shire, at first intended as a double 





* This appears to be an heraldic fiction. 
Names of this description, originally sou- 
briguets or nicknames, were exceedingly 
common among the Normans, as Maltra- 
vers, Malcovenant, &c. Eprr, 
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monastery, both for monks and nuns, 
but which was afterwards for nuns 
only ; and a long series of deeds rela- 
tive to his descendants, who were of 
Malvesyn-Ridware, will be seen in 
Shaw’s History of that country, vol I. 
William Malvoisin was Bishop of 
Glasgow and Saint Andrew’s, and 
Peter, Bishop of Ossory. Sir Guy 
Malvoisin occurs among the crusaders. 
Peter and John died Governors of the 
Castle of Oswestry in Shropshire, 
which they held under the Baron 
Marchers by the hardy tenure of Bor- 
der service. 

John Malveysin, the last of the line 
of Berwick-Maviston, who died with- 
out issue, was killed at a hunting- 
match with men of Shropshire, in the 
immediate vicinity of the celebrated 
mountain called the Wrekin, in the 
reign of King Henry the Fourth; and 
Sir Robert, of the Mauvesine-Ridware 
branch, died fighting for that king at 
Battlefield, near Shrewsbury, in the 
year 1403. 

By the marriage of Edith, the daugh- 
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ter of Alan Malvoisin, and niece of 
John who was slain at the Wrekin, 
the lordship and estates at Berwick- 
Maviston were carried into the family 
of Wydecombe, or Whitcomb, of Somer- 
setshire; from whom a portion of it 
passed in 1689 to the family of Ham- 
brook of Gloucestershire, and others. 
This property has subsequently been 
in the several possessions of the fami- 
lies of Grant of Berwick-Maviston, 
Burton of Longner, Salop, Russell of 
Berwick-Maviston, Calcott of Abbat’s 
Betton, Salop, Blakeway of Cronkhill, 
Salop, and others; from whom the late 
Noel Hill, esquire, who was elevated 
to the peerage, and his eldest son,*the 
late Thomas Noel, Lord Berwick, be- 
came possessed, by purchase and ex- 
change, of the lordship, and almost the 
entirety of the lands within the town- 
ship of Berwick-Maviston; which 
territory now forms part of the exten- 
sive domain of Attingham, the seat 
and inheritance of the Right Honour- 
able William Noel, Lord Berwick. 

7. F.D. 





ANECODTES OF CHATTERTON AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 


Mr. Ursan, Bristol. 

I HAVE read with great pleasure 
the August communication from Corn- 
wall, and think that Mr. Le Grice 
deserves the thanks of all those who 
feel an interest in the fame and the 
fate of 
** A wretch of promises and hopes, 

A boy of learning, and a bard of tropes.” 

That I should be myself alive to all 
that concerns him, will be readily un- 
derstood when I inform you who your 
new correspondent is. The unhappy, 
but most highly talented youth has 
been, during the last 70 years, so 
mixed up with my ancestors, that the 
names of Catcott, Smith, and Chatter- 
ton will run inseparably down the 
stream of time together. Under these 
circumstances, probably, a few notices 
concerning them ought to be left upon 
record, especially since the names are 
not quite unknown to Sylvanus Urban, 
as a reference to your pages in 1778 
will shew. 

Sir, two of my paternal uncles were 
his constant playmates; three of my 
maternal uncles were very intimate 
with him; and to this list may be 
added an aunt and my own father. 


Every one of these he by turns laughed 
at, ridiculed, censured, and with the 
exception of the female, satirized most 
unmercifully, and abused most grossly. 
I begin with my aunt. She incurred 
the boy’s displeasure by one day taking 
him to task, and giving him some good 
advice. Chatterton revenged himself 
by writing to her a scolding epistle— 
this has long since been consigned to 
‘the tomb of all the Capulets ”’—but 
inclosed was something else, which is 
nowatmy elbow. Itis her coat of arms, 
surrounded by a garter, which garter ~ 
is surmounted by a queer-looking 
flower, tinted gules, with a scroll over 
it, and the words ‘‘ The rose of virgi- 
nity.” For, Sir, my aunt Martha was 
one of those pious and wise women 
yclepped old maids. She told me that 
“* young Chatterton was asad wag of 
a boy, and always upon some joke or 
another.” 

Alexander Catcott was the son of 
the many-years master of the gram- 
mar-school in Bristol. He was one 
of the best Hebrew scholars in his 
time, and otherwise a man of great 
learning. He was amongst the first 
who turned their attention to what is 
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now called Geology. In the year 1750 
he explored the antediluvian caves of 
Banwell, a village in Somersetshire, 
about 16 miles from hence, and brought 
away the bones and teeth of hyenas 
and so forth. In short, he was the 
Buckland of the day. All these fossil 
remains are now in our City Library, 
Also, the whole Hutchinsonian Philo- 
sophy question, together with his His- 
tory of the Deluge, the object of which 
was to prove that the Mosaic account 
of that event was true. After slum- 
bering in dust upon the shelves of the 
Bibliomanist for many years, the lat- 
ter is now in great request, being 
“‘ very scarce.” The former yet re- 
mains in a state of profound qui- 
escence, 
The mad genius writes, 


“ Reform your manners, and with solemn air 

Hear Catcott bray, and Robins squeak, in 
prayer.”’ 

Again, 

This truth, this mighty truth, if truth can 
shine 

In the smooth polish of a laboured line, 

Catcott by sad experience testifies ! 

And who shall tell a sable priest he lies? 

Bred to the juggling of a specious band, 

Predestinated to adorn the land, 

The selfish Catcott ripen’d to a priest, 

And wears the sable livery of the Beast ; 

By birth to prejudice and whim allied, 

And heavy with hereditary pride, 

He modelled pleasure by a fossil rule, 

And spent his youth to prove himself a fool!’’ 


Again, 
** If Catcott’s flimsy system can’t be proved, 
Let it alone—for Catcott’s much beloved.” 

In fact, Chatterton was vain of his 
acquaintance with him, boasted that 
he had “‘ access whenever he pleased 
to the parson’s study,”’ which he con- 
sidered to be a feather in his cap. This 
I know to have been somewhat beyond 
the right reading; but Mr. Catcott, 
haying proved his love for the Muses, 
by a metrical translation of the Books 
of Job and Isaiah, could not but ad- 
mire the genius and precocious talents 
of the youth, however he might censure 
his conduct. Besides, Redcliff and 
Temple parishes adjoin each other, and 
the proximity of the parsonage-house 
of the latter to the Pile-street school, 
where Chatterton resided, might throw 
them often into contact. Mr. Catcott 
died in 1779. 

Mr. George Symes Catcott was the 
person who inquired at Rudhall’s 
printing-office, in October, 1768, re- 
specting ‘‘ Dunhelmus Bristoliensis,’’ 
the title assumed by the person who 
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left ‘‘ the description of the Mayor’s 
passing over the Old Bridge;’’ and 
thus was ferreted out Chatterton, then 
just beyond 15! An acquaintance was 
soon scraped, and from the latter the 
former received the exquisitely beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Ode to Ella;’’ the tragedy of 
Ella; the Death of Sir Charles Baw- 
din, or the Brystowe Tragedy; the 
Battle of Hastings, and other pieces. 
All which, seven years after Chatter- 
ton’s death, Mr. Catcott sold for 501, 
to Payne and Son, the London book- 
sellers, There is no memorandum 
extant of the moneys which Chatter- 
ton had of Mr. Catcott, but the fol- 
lowing is now before me, in the poet’s 
autograph :— 
Mr. George Catcott, 

Dr. To the Executors of Rowley. 
To pleasure received in perusing 

his Historic Works £5 5 O 
Do, to his Poetic Works 5 5 


£10 10 O 


This does not wear the look of money 
for a purchase, but a bold-faced means 
of obtaining a gratuity. 

Mr. Catcott unfortunately joined in 
the pewter trade one Bergum, and 
was by him robbed of his all, 3000/. 
Bergum was a presumptuous, vulgar, 
ignorant fellow, who boasted of his 
ancestry. Chatterton saw this weak 
point, and brought him a copy-book 
filled with the pedigree of the De 
Burghams, who came over with Rollo 
Duke of Normandy. In it the family 
was traced, with their several shields 
and armorial bearings, down to the 
Pewterer of Bristol. He had the mo- 
desty to take it, and give in return 
five shillings. 

In ‘* the Will’’ the youth alludes to 
this :— 


** Gods! what would Burgum give te get a 
name, 

And snatch his blundering dialect from shame? 

What would he give to hand his memory down 

To time’s remotest boundary ?—a Crown! 

a = ask more, his swelling face looks 
blue, 

Futurity he rates at two pound two! 

Well, Burgum—take thy laurel to thy brow, 

With a rich saddle decorate a sow !”” 


The De Bergham pedigree was pur- 
chased by Mr. Joseph Cottle of this 
city from the family for five guineas, 
and is in his possession at this mo- 
ment. 

I may, perhaps, be pardoned for 
tacking on an anecdote respecting this 
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book. One evening it was shewn to 
Samuel Ireland, the person who palmed 
upon the public ‘‘ the tragedy of Vor- 
tigern and Rowena,” which he asserted 
to be in Shakspeare’s own handwrit- 
ing. See Gent. Mag.1796and7. Ire- 
land admired the fabrication of the De 
Bergham progeny, and, at the request 
of Mr. Cottle, wrote on a vacant leaf 
fac-similes of all the various ways in 
which good Queen Bess and Will 
Shakspeare have autographed their 
names. This book will for ever re- 
main a great curiosity. 

But to return to Mr, Catcott. The 
fame of Rowley had been reflected 
upon “‘ his Midwife,’ as my uncle was 
nicknamed, and it was supposed that 
he must be “‘ a most learned Theban ;”” 
which was a great mistake, for he had 
** small Latin and no Greek ;”’ in fact, 
he was nothing more than a simple, 
plain, single-hearted, honest man— 
too simple, indeed, or he would not 
have fallen into the snare spread for 
him, and for his Chattertonian ma- 
nuscripts, by the Rev. Herbert Croft 
(a shameful transaction), afterwards 
so ably exposed by Dr. Robert Southey 
the Laureate (see Monthly Mag. Oct. 
1799). That Mr. Catcott should not 
be a great scholar was a matter of 
wonderment to many strangers, who 
came in shoals to see him and his 
papers. Amongst these were the fol- 
lowing persons, and with the greater 
part of them he corresponded upon the 
subject when the controversy began :— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Thomas Tyrwhitt, Dr. Glynn, 
David Garrick, Lord Charlemont, Dr. 
Fry, Dr. Woodward, Rev. Herbert 
Croft, Jacob Bryant, Thomas Warton, 
Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exeter and 
President of the Antiquarian Society, 
William Mason the poet, Bishop Percy, 
Lord Dacre, Dr. Gregory, and others. 
Mr. Catcott having copied all their 
letters and his answers, the book now 
lies upon my table, and is a valuable 
relic. 1 have some of the originals, 
but the greatest So is destroyed. 

Chatterton’s Will, dated April 14, 
1770, the original of which is deposited 
in the Bristol Institution, has these 
lines :— 


* Catcott, for thee, I know thy heart is good, 


But, ah! thy meri’s seldom understood ; 
Too bigoted to whimsies, which thy youth 
Received to venerate as Gospel proof; 
Thy friendship never could be dear to me, 
Since all I am is opposite to thee ! 
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If ever obligated to thy purse, 
Rowley discharges all, my first, chief curse.’? 
And so on. 

Mr. Catcott desired him to write 
upon Happiness, which he did in 1770. 
This is what he says of his patron :— 
* Catcott is very fond of talk and fame, 

His wish a perpetuity of name ; 

Which to procure, a pewter altar’s made 

To bear his name and signify his trade ; 

In pomp burlesque the rising spire to head, 

To tell futurity a Pewterer’s dead ! 

Incomparable Catcott, still pursue 

The seeming happiness thou hast in view 

Unfinished chimnies, gaping spires compleat, 

Eternal fame on oval dishes beat ; 

Ride rei bridges—clouded turrets 
ciim 

And bravely die, to live in after time! 

Horrid idea !—if on rolls of fame 

The twentieth century only find thy name! 

Unnoticed thus in prose or tagging flower, 

He left his dinner to ascend the tower! 

Then what avails thy anxious spitting pain, 

Thy laugh-provoking labours all are vain. 

On matrimonial Fy set thy hand, 

Hammer with all the force thou canst com- 
mand ; 

Stamp thy whole self, original as ’tis, 

And propagate thy whimsies, name, and phiz. 

Then,when the tottering spires or chimnies fall, 

A Catcott shall remain, admired by all!’? 

Many passages in the above lines re- 

late to the strange and most eccentric 

history of Mr. Catcott. He died in 

1802, 

William Bradford Smith was Chat- 
terton’s bosom friend; in fact, they 
were birds of a feather. He was the 
person to whom Chatterton addressed 
the letter commencing “‘ Infallible Doc- 
tor.” He was not a medical man, 
but, after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune, went upon the stage, and wrote 
verses in torrents daily, to within a 
few hours of his death, which hap- 
pened only three years ago. He had 
once a quantity of the youth’s auto- 
graphs, but he gave them away or lost 
them. 

To the last he never would believe 
that Chatterton was the author of 
**the Poems.”’ I have often talked 
with him upon the subject. ‘* What, 
Sir! (he would say) he write Rowley? 
No! no! no! I knew him well—he 
was a clever fellow, but he couid not 
write Rowley—there was a mystery 
about the Poems beyond me—but Tom 
no more wrote them than I did—he 
could not!’’ Such was the undeviating 
opinion of his everyday companion. 

Mr. Le Grice is right in his conjec- 
tures as to the signature—Flasmot 
Eychaoritt. It is clearly an anagram 
of Thomas Chatterton, and the wonder 
only is that it did not so occur to 
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Southey and Cottle. Chatterton’s 
autograph is gone ; but my uacle’s copy 
lies before me, and he has made the 
H so like to the letters Fl, that I do 
not wonder at the error of the compo- 
sitor, and so again of the other mis- 
prints. 

Peter Smith was another bon com- 
pagnon, and incurred, by his irregu- 
larities with Chatterton, the displea- 
sure of his father, so that he was most 
severely lectured ; of which such was 
the effect, that he retired to his cham- 
ber, and set to his associate an exam- 
ple that was but too soon followed. 

Richard Smith was my father, a 
gentleman of great abilities, who died 
the senior surgeon of the Bristol Infir- 
mary in 1791, universally respected, 
beloved, and regretted by the wholecity. 
At first, Chatterton and himself were 
good friends, but the unhappy affair 
of his brother Peter estranged them, 
as Mr. Smith attributed the wretched 
catastrophe to congenial opinions in 
morals and religion. 

Scattered about his works, Chatter- 
ton every here and there casts a sneer 
at him. Ina piece called ‘‘The Ex- 
hibition,” a poem consisting of 444 
lines, Mr. Smith is the prime mover. 
To show with what rapidity the youth 
wrote, | mention that he dates the first 
line on the Ist of May, and the last 
line on the 3rd, 1770! The subject of 
the satire is a frail professional bro- 
ther, who was guilty of a misdemea- 
nor, for which Mr. Smith arraigns 
him before all the physicians and sur- 
geons of the day. It is filled with 
personal satire and abuse, in which 
the clergy partake largely; many of 
the lines, however, breathe all the fire 
of the author, and, to use Macbeth’s 
term, “their spirits shine through 
them.” 

In the exordium or invocation Chat- 
terton writes :— 


“With honest indignation nobly fill 

My energetic, my revengeful quill ; 

Let me in strains which heaven itself indites, 
Display the Rascals,” &c. 


Then he goes on— 


“ Flying on silken wings of dusky grey, 

The cooling Evening clos’d a sultry day ; 

The Cit walk’d out to Arno’s dusty vale, 

To take a smack at Politics and Ale, [Town, 

Whilst rock’d in clumsy Coach about the 

The prudent Mayor jogg’d his dinner down !”” 
* * * * 

“ Smith was deputed, in his accent great, 

Her Ladyship’s Embassador of state, 


Chatterton and his Associates. 
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To bring the Culprit to the bar— 
The Council met, behold the Pris’ner stand 
In all the horrors of the stretch’d-out hand. 
Still silence reigns—when prating Smith be- 
To lay down all his catalogue of sins.”” [gins 
* * * * 
He addresses this to the Surgeons : 


Ye Children of Corruption, who are fed 
On the good fortune of a broken head, 
Whose rents are in the Stews, and never fail, 
As all your tenements are fix’d in tail; 
Who live luxuriant on a rotten shin, 
And, like the Devil’s kingdom, thrive by sin; 
To you, ye sons of torment, I commend 
Patience and vigilance.— 

-_ * * * 


He ended, and, as usual in his way, 

Could in his long oration nothing say ; 
Empty, and without meaning, he display’d, 
His Sire’s loquacity in his diplay’d.” La 

The piece closes thus— 

He ended; and a murmer of applause [ jaws. 

Dropt from each Carcass-Butcher’s rotten 

All the rough gang to mercy were inclin’d; 

For now the clock struck three—and none had 
din’d!” 

Mr. Le Grice will be pleased to hear, 
that that which is with him only a 
rumour, is with us acertainty. Nearly 
a hundred pounds have been sub- 
scribed for a monument, but as the 
coat must be cut according to the 
cloth, any one who may be pleased to 
help on the matter will be good enough 
to favour us with a donation paid at 
Messrs. Grote, Prescott, and Co. to 
the credit of Charles Bowles Fripp, 
Esq. of this city, through whose per- 
severing indefatigable exertions the 
measure is accomplished. I mention, 
too, with satisfaction, that the monu- 
ment will be erected at no great dis- 
tance from the muniment-tower of 
Saint Mary Redcliff, where the eyes 
of the wonderful boy were first cast 
upon the triple-locked iron-bound 
chest, containing certainly valuable do- 
cuments, although probably no poetry. 
I have a full recollection of the plea- 
sure with which I myself contem- 
plated ‘‘the ponderous and wooden 
jaws” of the chest, when about six- 
teen years of age. Some remains are 
yet in the room, but the ‘“‘ relic ma- 
nia” has carried off the locks and 
chips of the wood in abundance. 

Now for Mr. Le Grice’s postcript. 
A friend of mine gave himself great 
trouble in endeavouring to find out 
the residence of Mrs. Angel, but with- 
out success; my uncle’s letter to him, 
and Chatterton’s autograph answer, 
are both before me; the former does 
not give the number of the house, 
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and is in all respects as printed, ex- 
cept a ‘‘ Post paid 4d.”” The rumour 
respecting the removal of the body lL 
consider to be quite apocryphal; cer- 
tainly there is no memorial in Red- 
cliff churchyard; and it is unlikely 
that, after incurring the expenses of 
a removal, the parties should have 
neglected to mark the spot, or to 
write a notice in the newspapers of 
the day. 

Now, Mr. Urban, for one point 
more, and I have done: your Cornwall 
correspondent is glad to see the Por- 
trait of Chatterton, and promises to 
make some remarks. I think it a duty 
therefore at once to put this matter 
to rights, least my silence may lead 
that gentleman, and perhaps others, 
into a useless expenditure of time and 
talent. Hearing of the forthcoming 
portrait, and that it was in the hands 
of Mr. Branwhite, who was making a 
small copy for the engraver, I called 
upon him in an eager fit of curiosity. 
That gentleman is an artist of first-rate 
talent, and he has executed his work 
in the same admirable style in which 
he finishes all that he undertakes. I 
was shown the painting, and deter- 
mined to know, if possible, upon what 
grounds the authenticity was proved : 
the following is the result, being an 
answer to an inquiry :— 


‘* Sugar House, Back-street, 
Nov. 23rd, 1837. 
“* My dear Miller, 

“‘For a wonder, I did not come to 
town yesterday, or I would have re- 
plied to your note by the bearer. You 
therein ask me to state what I know 
concerning the Portrait of Chatterton 
lately published by Mr. Dix; I will 
tell you. About twenty-five years ago, 
I became impressed with the notion 
that I hada taste for pictures, and 
fancied, like all so impressed, that I 
had only to rummage brokers’ shops 
to possess myself of gems and hidden 
treasures without number; which illu- 
sion a little practical knowledge soon 


The assumed Portrait of Chatterton. 
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‘‘ dismissed with costs.’’ It happened 
that a gentleman in whose house I 
then resided, being at that time a 
bachelor, became also touched with 
the same mania, and in one of his 
peregrinations picked up the picture 
you mention of a broker in Castle 
Ditch, at a house now the Castle and 
Ball Tavern. The broker’s name was 
Beer; at the back of the portrait was 
written with a brush—‘‘ F. Morris, 
aged 13,” as well as I can recollect. 
The gentleman who purchased it, in 
a playful mood said, ‘‘ This portrait 
will do for Chatterton,” and imme- 
diately placed the name of Chatterton 
over that of F. Morris; what became 
of it afterwards, or how it came into 
the hands of the present possessor, | 
am quite ignorant of. While in the 
hands of the gentleman above men- 
tioned, I showed it to Mr. Stewart 
the portrait-painter, who recognised 
it at once as the portrait of young 
Morris, the son of Morris the portrait- 
painter. This is all I know, and you 
are at liberty to make what use you 
please of it. 

“Tam yours truly, Geo. Bure.” 

Mr. Miller sent the above to the 
Rev. John Eagles, who gave the letter 
to me. 

The boy of the picture has on a 
scarlet coat, which struck me at the 
time as rather odd and improbable. 

The authenticity of the picture I now 
leave to the judgment of the reader; 
but it is needful for me to add that 
I am quite satisfied that the owner 
would never knowingly favour any- 
thing deceitful or untrue, being one of 
the most liberal-minded and honour- 
able men in this city. Indeed I know 
of no one to whom we are so much 
indebted for the preservation of count- 
less quantities of every thing which 
concerns Bristol, both ancient and 
modern; the gentleman’s name _ is 
Braikenridge. 

Yours, &c. Ricuarp SMITH. 

38, Park Street, Bristol. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF WALTER MOYLE, Esa. 


No. 8. On a remarkable passage in 


Florus, L. 3. ¢. 5. 
Mr. Moyle to Mr. King. 


I HAVE three editions of Florus : 
Mad. Dacier and old Elzevir read the 


No. IV. 


passage Sub aureo vitem celo.* But I 
find by the various readings at the end 
of old Elzevir that all the MSS. and 
an old edition of mine, have it Sub 





* Lib. iii. c. 5. s. 30. 
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aureo uti celo (one excepted, which for 
celo reads scelv). This reading Vos- 
sius defends in his notes on Catullus, 
p. 199, 200. I am not of his opinion, 
and | will give my reasons. In the first 
place, I query whether the reading of 
Vossius be Latin; but, allowing it to 
be so, I am sure it is a flat and ob- 
scure expression, unworthy of Florus, 
who, though he wants the purity of 
the Augustan age, is remarkable 
throughout for spirit and perspicuity. 
Secondly, Vossius, in his notes upon 
it, supposes that this aureum celum, 
or vitis, which, says he, covered the 
sanctum sanctorum, was the very 
same meant by Josephus and Strabo 
(Ant. 14, 5.), by Pliny (L. 87. ¢. 2.), 
to whom I may add Seneca (Ep. 4.), 
and which was carried to Rome by 
Pompey. But this is certainly a mis- 
take; for, first, how could Pompey 
see that in the temple which Josephus 
and Strabo expressly say was sent to 
him while he was in Ceelo-Syria, be- 
fore his arrival at Jerusalem? And TI 
think Josephus is an authority beyond 
exception in all matters that relate to 
his own country; nor can I believe it 
was kept in the sanctum sanctorum ; 
for all authors agree that nothing was 
there after the captivity. Josephus 
positively affirms that there was 
nothing in it in his time (Bell. Jud. 
L. 6. c. 14) ; for you know the conse- 
crated vessels were lodged in the sanc- 
tum, or outer temple. Vossius, indeed, 
says it was there, not as a donarium, 
but as the cover or roof of the sanctum 
sanctorum, which (says he) was per- 
forated to admit the light ; and, after 
its removal, the temple lay open to 
the air. This is a strange conceit; 
and the contrary can be so plainly 
proved from Josephus and _ other 
writers, that I wonder a man of his 
wit and learning would advance such 
a paradox, on no better authority 
than Dio Cassius, a heathen writer, 
who lived a hundred years after the 
destruction of the temple. I don’t 
believe this aurea vitis, which Vossius 
means, was ever in any part of the 
temple. Josephus says nothing of it, 
and plainly says it was adorned with 
the figures of animals—a thing ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Jewish Law, 
and would not have been borne by 
that rigid and pharisaical age. It is 
in vain to urge the example of Solo- 
5 
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mon’s twelve oxen under the brazen 
sea; for the Jews, and Josephus in 
particular, condemned that practice— 
witness Herod’s golden eagle over the 
temple, which the Jews pulled down. 
Much less, had it been the roof of the 
sanctum sanctorum, would Aristobulus 
have been guilty of such a sacrilege 
as to remove it. I believe Vossius’s 
vine was made by Alexander, father 
of Aristobulus, for an ornament of his 
palace, not of the temple. 

If Pompey saw this aureum ccelum 
in the temple, as Florus says he did, 
what becomes of the authority of Jo- 
sephus, who says (Ant. 14, 8. B.I. 
1. 5.) that Pompey took nothing out 
of the temple? The same is affirmed 
by Cicero c. 28 (Pro Flacco), and if 
this had been the same vine which 
Pompey caried away and afterwards 
dedicated in the capitol, ’tis strange 
that Florus had not given us a hint of 
it by adding secum abduxit, transtulit, 
or the like. 

I will not conceal two authorities 
which contradict what I have said. 
The first is Eusebius in his Chronicon, 
who says that Pompey plundered the 
temple: but Scaliger says the words 
were added by an ignorant hand, for 
the sense is entire without them; 
and Jerome, his translator, takes no 
notice of them in his version. The 
other is the nameless author of the 
Emiroun Xpovy, printed with Euse- 
bius, who says that Pompey, among 
other things, carried away the golden 
vine. But this writer is of a late date, 
and not worthy to be set into compe- 
tition with the authority of Josephus 
and Cicero. I have done with Vossius, 
whose chief fault is his confounding 
the vine which Aristobulus gave to 
Pompey with that which Pompey 
saw, and (I believe) left behind him in 
the temple. 

Capellus, whose opinion Mad. 
Dacier espouses, (and is so fond of that 
she mentions no other,) reads it as it 
is in the printed edition, sub aureo vi- 
tem celo; but, instead of untying the 
knot, he cuts it. ‘‘ Florus,’”’ says he, 
‘* having heard that Pompey dedicated 
a golden vine in the capitol, and that 
he had likewise entered the sanctum 
sanctorum, without more inquiry 
concluded he took it thence, and 
(withall) imagined this was the great 
arcanum of the Jews, because found 
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all in the temple.” But 1 am not of 
this opinion. ’Tis true I approve that 
reading ; but I think Florus and Jo- 
sephus may well enough be reconciled ; 
for I believe there was a vine in the 
temple, which Pompey saw, and 
which was not the same with that of 
Aristobulus, which I have already 
proved he never saw in the temple, 
nor indeed was it ever there, 

1. Tacitus says there was a vine of 
gold found in the temple, i. e. by Pom- 
pey, for Titus found none there. “Tis 
true there was a golden vine in the 
temple at the beginning of the siege, 
of most exquisite workmanship and 
infinite value, the clusters being as 
long as a man. But had this been 
found by Titus, no doubt Josephus 
would have mentioned it among the 
other ornaments of the temple borne 
in triumph by Vespasian; but it is 
probable this vine was destroyed be- 
fore Titus entered the temple, for it 
might be embezzled by the zealots 
during the siege. So that, upon the 
whole matter, 1 believe Tacitus is to 
be understood of Pompey, and not 
Titus. 

2. This famous vine just now spoken 
of, Josephus mentions (Ant. V. 14), 
and B. J. (VI. 6), where he says it 
hung over the gate, under the porch 
or cupola that led to the first temple. 
This exactly agrees with the aureum 
celum of Florus, which (I think) sig- 
nifies nothing but a hollow arch or 
cupola overlaid with gold as that was: 
for thence probably comes the English 
word ceiling. If youthink celo won’t 
bear that sense, by a slight correction 
you may read tholo, which certainly 
expresses it. Mad. Dacier will have 
celum signify a: canopy; which, in- 
deed, is no ill sense.* 

Perhaps you’ll object that the vine 
described by Josephus was in the 
third temple; and it might have been 
in the second too; for were not the 





* In Moyle’s Post. Works, Vol. I. 
p- 211. is a letter to Dr. W. Musgrave on 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ Aureus,’’ as 
used by the old Roman writers, followed 
by another (p. 213) on the subject of a 
dispute between his correspondent and 
‘*Cuperus,”” whether the Roman eagles 
were of massy gold or plated over. 

Gent. Mac. Vot. K 


- On the Golden Vine of the Temple. 


in that place; and Capellus must, of 
course, believe Pompey saw no vine at 
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vessels of the first temple used in the 
second when it was built? Besides, 
Josephus mentions more vines than 
one in the same place, and it is -very 
probable that one of them was taken 
from the old temple; for I am sure 
that golden vines were common orna- 
ments of the old temple :—witness 
Ptolemy’s table, which Josephus says 
was encompassed round with the 
golden vine. And the reason was 
plain ; for the Jews being forbidden 
by their law to use statues or images, 
which were the chief ornaments of the 
Heathen temples, strove to supply 
that defect by figtres of trees, fruits, 
and plants. There remains nothing 
more to add, but where lay the great 
arcanum or mystery of this vine. 
Tacitus, when he says that some 
people thought this vine a symbol or 
emblem of Bacchus, and from thence 
concluded that Bacchus was the god 
worshipped in the temple (Hist. Lib. 5. 
c. 5). Plutarch thought so likewise 
(Symp. B. 4. Prob. 5). ’Tis pity the 
piece is not entire; otherwise the 
golden vine would have been urged by 
him as a proof of it. Juvenal (Sat. 6. 
543.) makes the vine the god of the 
Jews ; Magnz Sacerdos Arboris, i. e. 
Aurez vitis, says Vossius, which is, 
whether it be true or not, a most in- 
genious remark. So much for this 
subject. 

Sir, I have sent you my thoughts 
upon this subject with no other de- 
sign but to engage you, in return, to 
communicate yours with the opinion 
of other critics upon it. I have seen 
no other notes upon it but Mad. 
Dacier’s and Vossius’s. Want of books 
has made me too short in some of my 
remarks, and in others has, perhaps, 
made me say what very probably had 
been observed by others, which I hope 
your candour and ingenuity will over- 
look. I am your friend and humble 
servant, W. M. 
To Rich. King, Esq.+ at Exeter, Devon. 





No. 9. Mr. King to Mr. Moyle. 
(In answer to the last.) 

Sir,—I thank you for your learned 
and ingenious letter, and am always 
obliged to my friends when they are 
pleased to correct my mistakes ; and 1 





- It appears that Mr. King had not 
yet taken orders. a 
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hope you will pardon me for taking 
the same liberty—‘* Hanc veniam pe- 
timusq. damusgq. vicissim.” 

Grevius, in his reading aureo velo, 
is no doubt mistaken; for the veil of 
the temple had no gold in it (2 Chr. 
iii. 14. Ex. xxvi. Joseph. B. J.6. 14.) 
As for the ark and cherubim, they 
were destroyed, as all writers agree, 
in the general ruin of the temple, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Before I proceed further, give me 
leave to take notice of a little slip of 
your memory in a point of chronology. 
You say that Herod was born at least 
twenty years after Pompey took the 
temple ; whereas (indeed) he was born 
ten years before, which I prove thus: 
Jerusalem taken by Pompey, A.U.C. 
690 (Cicero & Ant. Coss. Jos. Ant. 
14-16.) ; Herod made King, 713 
(Calv. & Asia. Cons. Ant. 14. 26.) ; 
lived 37 years after, died 749 (Ant. 
17-16. B. J. 1.31.); and, being seventy 
at his death (Ant. 17. 8. B. J. 1. 31), 
was born ten years before, i. e. 679. 

In the next place I shall propose 
some objections against Mr. Selden’s 
sense and reading, and answer yours 
against the vulgar. I must frankly 
own that the reason why I dislike 
the MS. reading is, because I cannot 
construe it. What does the word 
uti signify in that place? You pro- 
duce a parallel place out of Horace, 
Lib. 1. Od. 15. But, under favour, 
uti in Horace is an adverb of likeness, 
or comparison, as fanquam, velut, &c. 
and I appeal to your second thoughts 
whether the word can possibly bear 
that sense, as it is supposed to stand in 
Florus? Is there the least appearance 
of a comparison in the whole sen- 
tence? If there is, 1 would desire to 
know what are the two things com- 
pared. 

This word is frequently used by the 
best writers, and in several senses; 
but none that I can meet with can 
agree with this passage. In Mr. 
Selden’s sense it is a downright useless 
expletive, without any meaning at all ; 
for it neither adds force to the thought, 
perspicuity to the sense, nor elegance 
to the expression. If Selden’s inter- 
pretation be the true one, I believe the 
whole ought to be read and pointed 
thus :—** Et vidit illud grande impiz 
gentis arcanum, patens, sub aureo laté 


celo’;”? which is plain Latin, and 
wants no comment. 

But I dislike his sense as much as 
his reading, for this following reason. 
He supposes celum to be the same with 
the ovpavos, or ovpavoxos, of the Greeks 
—an ornament used by Eastern princes, 
which was part of the furniture of 
their presence-room, and a thing dis- 
tinct from the roof, and was, indeed, 
nothing else but a pavilion or canopy 
of state, made in the shape of a cu- 
pola. (See Casaubon on Athenzus, 
V. 6. Hesych. in ovpayp.) But there 
was no such ornament in the sanctum 
sanctorum, as appears by the silence 
of all the Jewish writers, and the di- 
rect testimony of Josephus, who af- 
firms, in express words, that there 
was nothing at all in the sanctum 
sanctorum (Bell. Jud. L. 6. c. 6.) 

As for the vulgar reading, you re- 
ject it on the sole credit of the MSS; 
but pray consider how little difference 
there is in the two readings, and how 
easily vitem might be corrupted into 
uti; for I suppose vitem, or vitim, was, 
in the MSS. written thus, vié?, and the 
copier, not minding the mark of ab- 
breviation, changed it into véi. 

As for your first objection against 
my explanation, viz. ‘‘ How can that 
be called a secret which always stood 
exposed to public view?’ I might 
answer, though the vine itself stood in 
view, yet the mystical meaning, or the 
thing represented by it, might never- 
theless be a secret to the multitude. 
But I can give a more direct answer. 
It was not exposed to public view: 
for none but the priests were ever suf- 
fered to pass further than the court of 
Israel, much less were they admitted 
into the porch. The kings themselves 
were denied the entrance (Jos. Ant. 
L. 14. c.14); nor were they admit- 
ted to view at a distance the ceremonies 
used by the priests in their religious 
solemnities; of which there is a re- 
markable instance in Jos. Ant. L. 20. 
c. 7. whose single testimony, with me, 
weighs more than all the reasons 
which can be produced to the con- 
trary. But there is no necessity to 
understand the words of Florus in so 
strict and rigorous a sense, as if the 
vine were the secret to the Jews. It 
is enough to my purpose if the sife of 
it were concealed from the Gentiles, 
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as it most certainly was; they being 
admitted no further than the outer 
court of all, out of which our Saviour 
whipped the buyers and sellers, and 
being forbidden by an inscription set 
up on purpose to enter further. 

You are pleased to add that nothing 
in the sanctum wasa secret. If you 
mean the people were admitted there, 
what I have said before is a sufficient 
answer, If you mean they knew 
what was there by common fame and 
the report of the priests, your argu- 
ment will turn upon you ; for, at that 
rate, nothing in the sanctum sanctorum 
itself was a secret, and consequently 
Florus could not have styled it the 
Grande Arcanum ; for it is certain that 
all the Jews knew, as well as the 
High Priest, what was contained 
there; the Scripture and other writers 
having informed them. 

Your next objection is, that there 
was no vine in the second temple. I 
foresaw that objection, and tried to 
obviate it in my former letter, and will 
now answer your arguments to the 
contrary. Your first is drawn from 
the silence of the Jewish writers con- 
cerning the vine of the second temple, 
though they have at large described 
that of the third, which indeed is the 
true reason why they make no men- 
tion of the vine of the second temple ; 
because, in describing the ornaments 
of the third, they actually described 
those of the second likewise; for 
Herod’s temple was, as all the Jewish 
writers ailow, a perfect imitation of 
Zorobabel’s, which must be under- 
stood of the model, the fashion, and 
the ornaments, for it exceeded it in 
dimensions, insomuch as it seemed 
rather the old temple repaired than a 
new one erected. This the Christian 
writers must also allow; otherwise, 
what becomes of Haggai’s prophecy, 
that the Messiah should appear under 
the second temple? From whence it 
may naturally be inferred, that the 
vine of the third temple was either the 
same with that which IT suppose to 
have been in the second, or at least an 
imitation of it; either of which will 
suit my purpose. 

For the authority of Tacitus, you 
answer that he is to be understood of 
Titus, not Pompey ; and to the argu- 
ment I urged to the contrary from the 
silence of Josephus, who makes no 
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mention of it among the other orna- 
ments of the temple borne in triumph 
by Vespasian, you say that the vine 
was too large to be carried in triumph. 
But, with submission, I think, the 
larger the vine, the fitter for such a 
solemnity, They wanted neither hands 
nor instruments to have conveyed it, 
Aristobulus’s vine was every whit as 
large ; for it weighed 500 talents, or 
30,0001b. weight English. Yet Pom- 
pey made a shift to carry it in triumph, 
as Pliny assures us (Lib, 37. c. 2), 

I shall only add one testimony 
more, that there was a vine in the 
second temple; and that is the name- 
less author of the Fasti Siculi, collected 
(as Scaliger supposes) from the writ- 
ings of Eusebius and Africanus. This 
author expressly affirms it. 


(N. B. There are several things 
hinted at as contained in the letter 
here answered, not to be found in the 
foregoing, which is, perhaps, but the 
original draft, or a very imperfect 
copy; unless this is rather an answer 
to a second letter not preserved.] 

Note.—The reading ‘‘ uti’’ is retained 
by Duker in his edition of Florus, with a 
note in justification of its retention. (See 
Florus Dukeri, Lib. 3. c. 5. s. 30.) The 
entire passage is, ‘‘ Hierosolymam defen- 
dere tentaverunt Judei. Verum hanc 
quoque intravit, et vidit illud grande 
impie gentis arcanum patens, sub aureo 
uti celo.”’ 


Winchester, 
Oct. 15. 
THE extensive labour in the for- 
mation of the London and Southamp- 
ton Railway being now so nearly 
completed here as to preclude the hope 
of further Roman discoveries, I am 
induced to communicate to you some 
particulars of those which have come 
within my observation. I cannot, 
however, avoid expressing my regret, 
that no person of ability and experience 
in antiquarian pursuits had given his 
attention from the commencement ; 
for, although the hurry and confusion 
attending a work of this magnitude, 
render accurate examination scarcely 
possible, yet, I think, his zeal might 
have been much gratified, and some 
valuable information obtained, con- 
tributing essentially to a correct know- 
ledge of the ancient topography of this 
interesting portion of our suburbs. 


Mr. Ursan, 


a 
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The present Romsey turnpike is de- 
scribed by Milner, in his History of 
Winchester, as the Roman road to Old 
Sarum, through the intermediate sta- 
tion at Broughton,—one of those 
firm, straight roads, still remaining to 
attest the genius and magnificence 
of that powerful nation; in forming 
which, their soldiery were employed 
to enure them to toil and hardship. 

Distinguished as there is every 
reason to believe this city was, it can 
scarcely be matter of surprise, that in 
the vicinity of this road, many re- 
mains of the Roman era should be 
discovered. 

Along the whole distance in front 
of the King’s house (now the bar- 
racks), little was seen requiring par- 
ticular notice, with the exception of 
the pits, described by your able corre- 
spondent Mr. C. R. Smirn, in the 
October Magazine, p. 372, and these, 
from their number and contents, would 
ead to the supposition, that at some 
distant period the spot had been 
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fully inhabited. The labour in sink- 
ing them through the solid masses of 
chalk must have been very great. 

Proceeding northwards, abundant 
evidence was obtained, by the discovery 
of extensive flint foundations, scat- 
tered tesselle, and various other re- 
mains, to prove it a site of considerable 
importance. Besides the antiquities 
given in your plate, were several fibu- 
le, vase handles beautifully modelled, 
spear and arrow heads, and a variety 
of minor objects in bronze; pottery of 
all kinds, some urns, two in my pos- 
session, perfect, which from the close 
resemblance to those found here a few 
years ago, in ranges of sepulchres,* 
may be presumed to be of a funereal 
character ; and vases of various shapes 
and fineness of workmanship and ma- 
terial, now in the hands of gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood. The fragment 
of a vessel represented in the annexed 
engraving, is not the least extraordi- 
nary of the number. 





1 am not aware of the finding of a 
single gold coin, or many in silver; 
but in brass they were very numerous, 
generally in fair preservation—those 
of the Lower Empire much predomi- 
nating. 

I feel strongly impressed with the 











* Engraved in Milner’s History of. Winchester, miscellaneous plate, vol. i. p. 374. 


opinion that, were the excavations 
continued, especially on the west side 
of the Railway, further discoveries 
would be made to reward the labour 
of the search. Imperial coins are 
certainly often found in that direction. 


W. B. B. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6, 1838. 

I OBSERVE you are about to pub- 
lish a further account of the antiqui- 
ties discovered at Winchester, and 
remember that it was before stated, 
that among the Roman remains there, 
a number of excavated pits were ob- 
served. 

When I was observing the remains 
discovered in London, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Roman way in Great 
East Cheap, a vast number of pits 
were laid open, which I thought at 
the time to be domestic cesspools 
of the Roman houses erected near 
the highway. In them were found 
sundry vessels of domestic pottery, 
horns of goats, sheep, &c. ; which last 
circumstance seemed to indicate that 
the Roman butchers might have es- 
tablished themselves at East Cheap, 
as 1 believed some writers on Lon- 
dinian topography assert. 

With regard to your correspondent 
who wonders at the number of Roman 
coins which are constantly turned up 
from our soil, I see no reason to share 
in his surprise. If we look at the 
practice of depositing a coin with the 
ashes of the dead (together with sun- 
dry household utensils, articles of 
clothing, ornament or food), the pre- 
servation of numerous specimens will 
be readily accounted for ; if the Ro- 
mano-British population throughout 
the kingdom could be taken at a mil- 
lion souls, and the annual mortality 
at ten per cent. one hundred thousand 
coins would yearly be buried in this 
way; to which, if we add the accu- 
mulation by the well-known practice 
which the ancients had of laying up 
hoards of money concealed in urns in the 
earth (many such hoards being never 
reclaimed by the circumstances of war 
or other accidents of life), there is, [ 
think, no cause whatever to consider 
the quantity of Roman coins which 
our soil produces from time to time 
for numismatists as remarkable. 

All the Roman villas and stations in 
Britain shew marks of having been 
abandoned in great haste, and of 
having been devastated by fire, &c. 
Almost all of them abound in coins ; 
every summer’s ploughing at Rich- 
borough (Rhutupiz), at Silchester (Cal- 
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leva), at Wroxeter (Uriconium), at Ven- 
ta Silcorum, Caerwent, &c. produces 
many specimens, particularly, as might 
be expected, of the later Roman pe- 
riod. I conceive that so long as the 
plough is kept going in the land, so 
long will Roman money be from time 
to time discovered. Indeed, some 
pieces of the coins of every historical 
period are, from numerous circum- 
stances not difficult to conjecture, 
continually turned up. 


Yours, &c. A. J. K. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6, 1838. 

IN answer to the question of Mr. 
Manein, in p. 458, as to the probable 
cause why so large a quantity of Ro- 
man coins are almost daily unearthed 
in various parts of Britain, allow me, 
in a few words, to offer what appears 
to me a satisfactory solution of his 
difficulty. 

The principal quantity, indeed al- 
most the whole, of Roman coins are 
found at or near the military stations of 
that people; and as the Imperial forces, 
as we well know, usually received their 
wages in heavy copper money (es mili- 
tare), much too ponderous a metal to 
allow the legionary to — any 
amount of it about his person, he was 
necessitated to find some place where 
it might be secure from the depreda- 
tions of his comrades; or, in other 
words, out of sight. That the earth 
(or, as Tom Hood would say, the 
bank), was the customary banker of 
those times, we may gather from the 
18th verse of the 25th chap. of St. 
Matthew, and from several expressions 
in the Classics. But the hoard thus 
deposited upon the decease of its 
owner, (which in the unsettled state 
of the country, ‘‘ conquered but not 
subdued,” might happen suddenly,) 
from the very means he had taken for 
its safeguard, be lost to his heirs; 
and thus would remain until time and 
accident should gradually lay bare to 
us in this remote age heaps, which in 
numerical quantity, if not in value, 
far exceeds all the remaining ‘‘ Fio- 
rins,” ‘‘ Bezants,” or ‘‘ Angels,” of 
comparative modern times. 

Yours, &c. W. Denton. 
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POETRY. 


THE QUEEN’S PALACE AND THE TAXING-MAN. 





THERE’S a Palace bigg’d with lyme and stane, 
I guess it standeth pleasantlie ! 

There the Queen—she keeps her gentlemen, 
Oh! gin they live not royallie ! 


And there she keeps her maidens smalle, 
They are most blithe and gay to see, 
And they are all in satin clad, 
They are a royal companie, 


And so it fell, these guests they sate 
With cups carousing late,— 

‘When lo! the Sheriff's Taxing-Man, 
He knocketh at the gate. 


«« What, ho!” (he cried) ‘ ye Nobles all, 
And Squires of low degree ; 

The Queene hath need of sundry Poundes 
Which you must pay to me.” 


Then first uprose the Queen’s Keepér, 
Who dwells by Parkis greene ; 

“« No Sheriff’s- Man,” quoth he, “‘ can tax 
The Castle of the Queen. 


«‘ Lord George, he is mine own dear friend, 
He is a comely man to see; 

He cares no more for the red red gold, 
Than a beggar-loon for a small pennie.”’ 


And one his solemne oathe did take, 
I wot, an angry man was he; 
That all the fish in pond or lake, 
They would not pay the Sheriff’s fee. 


And then did speak a wee, wee Maid, 
** Come here, good Taxing-Man,”’ quoth she ; 

**T’ll give the Queene these books I ’ve wrote, 
They are a prettie history. 

They speake of knights, and love, and fights, 
And all the flower of chivalrie.” 


And one did boast his book call’d “ Faust,” 
A pleasaunt man with twinkling ee ; 

And one some little godly Tracts, 
Most meet for children’s nurserie. 


And one there came, with triple name, 
A trim and slender clerk was he, 
«« Whate’er befall, at merrie Whitehall, 
I’ll serve the Queen with cap and knee.” 
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Then one and all, they did cry out— 
** Come not again for gold or fee; 
We are the Queen’s poor serving-men, 

And maidens clad in cramosie. 


**Go, saddle you the black, black steed, 
Go, saddle you the grey, 

And when you’ve rode to London town, 
To th’ Sheriff you shall say,— 


«« That we did burn the broad lettér, 
He sealéd with his hand ; 

And never more shall Taxing-Man 
Be seen within the land. 


** Our Porter with his staff shall keep 
Such fellows from the gate ; 

And on our greene a gallows-tree 
Shall be erected straight.” 


Oh! then uprose that Forestére, 
A loud laugh laughed he,— 

Quoth he,—“ for this the Queen’s fat deere 
Shall pay me many a fee. 

“« No Tax shall fall on Palace-wall, 
Nor eke on Parkis greene ; 


The battle ’s won, the work is done— 
God save our noble Queene !”’ 


SI—— St. 19 Nov. 1838. J.M. 


ON A COUPLE OF WOODCOCKS KILLED AT HOLKHAM, AT A SINGLE SHOT, AND 
AFTERWARDS SCULPTURED IN MARBLE, BY SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


IAMBI. 


Nobis gemellis, et gemello vulnere 

Ictis, manus que straverat vitam dedit, 

Haud denuo exstinguendam. Id unde fit, rogas? 
Qui nos peremit, CHantrivs vetuit mori. 


ANGLICE, 


To us twin birds, who by one twin wound fell, 
The hand that smote, by some strange miracle, 
Gave back a life—for ever to remain ! 

“* How may this be?” you ask; “‘I pray, explain.” 
CuHANTREY’s great name resolves the mystery ; 

The twain his aim destroy’d, his art forbade to die. 


Il. 


Nobis et forma, et vita, fatoque gemellis 


Una manus vitam sustulit, una dedit. 


Nam qui detraxit vitam viventibus, ille 


Arte sua jussit vivere marmoreas. 















_ Epigrams on Chantrey’s Woodcocks. 


ANGLICE. 


Closely in form, in life, in death allied, 
The hand that kill’d us, and revived, was one; 
For He, by whose sure sportmanship we died, 
Has bid us live immortally in stone. 


IIL. 


Qua morimur dextra in lucem revocamur eadem : 
Quz vitam abstraxit, vivere deinde dedit. 

Ah! felix utrinque manus—que nempe perire 
Nos jubet hac, illac posse perire vetat ! 

ANGLICE. 

By the same hand we fall, and we revive ; 

He, who destroy’d us, bade us thenceforth live. 

Twice happy hand! which, while it bids us die, 

Bids us in marble live immortally. 


IV. 


Occisor an servator estne Chantrius 

Dicendus, uno qui trucidat vulnere 

Binas aves; misertus arte dein sua 

Czedem rependit—premio plusquam pari— 

Donando vitam nempe, que tolli nequit. 
ANGLICE. 

Shall Chantrey be call’d a Destroyer, or not? 

He slaughters, indeed, his two birds at one shot : 

But pitying his victims, with generous endeavour 

To make more than amends, by his chisel so clever | 

He revives them to live on in marble for ever ! 


Cestrie. F. WRANGHAM. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





English Poetry from a MS. in the Public Library, Cambridge, Gg. 4, 32. 


THE MS. in which these poems are contained is a small folio parchment 
MS. supposed by Nasmyth, in his catalogue of the MSS. to have been written 
during the reign of Henry the Fourth. It appears from the contents to have 
been the Manual of one of the parochial clergy in London; since it contains 
several tracts on confession, extracts from different Penitentiaries, and statutes 
between the Rectors of the Archdeaconry of London, drawn up and confirmed 
‘* per dom. Rogerum bone memorize Nigrum de Bileye London. Episcopum,” 
together with several other documents of a like character, to one of which the 
date 1367 is affixed. Nearly at the commencement of the MS. and contained 
in eight folios, is some religious poetry in English, French, and Latin. The 
MS. is well written and in excellent preservation; the greater part being in 
the same handwriting, and at the beginning is a table of contents also in the 
same handwriting. From the character of the poetry, it may, perhaps, be 
referred to the 13th century. In transcribing the MS. th has been substituted 
for the a character b, only the old form of 3 has been retained. 
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The following is the commencement of the table of contents, which refers to 
the poetry. 


‘* Series horum que continentur in isto volumine Turris sapientie. 
- In primis, Oratio Dominica in AnglicanA linguA. 

. Salutatio beate Virginis in eAdem lingua. 
Symbolum Apostolicum in eadem lingué (in prose). 
Speculum humani generis. 

Symbolum in Gallican4 linguA. 

. Oratio divina Dominica in eAdem lingua. 

. Salutatio beate Virginis in eAdem lingua. 

. Symbolum in Anglicand linguA. 

- Quicunque vult in Gallicand lingua. 

10. Salutatio gloriose Virginis in lingué Latiné. 

11. De eAdem salutatione in lingué AnglicanA. 


Then follow ‘‘ quidam Tractatus de Confessione,’’ &c. 


The following are, it is believed, accurate copies of the English poems, 
numbered according to the table of contents. 


WARP wom 


1. Oratio Dominica. Led us, louerd, to non fondinge* 
Oure fader in heuene riche* And schild us fram alle euel — 
Thin name be iblesced eureliche, ; a 
Led us, louerd, in to thi blisce, 2. Salutatio beate Virginis. 


Let us neure thin riche misse. 
Let us, louerd, underfon” 
That thin wille be eure idon, 


Heil Marie ful of wynne* 
The holy gost is thé with inne 
Blesced be thou ouer alle wymmen 


Al so hit is in heuene And the fruit of thin wombe. Amen. 
In erthe be hit euene. : 

The heuene bred that lasteth ay 3. Symbolum Apostolicum. 

3if us, louerd, this ilke day. Ich bileue on God fader al mihti, schep- 
For3if us, louerd, in oure bone peref of heuene and of erthe. And in 
Al that we hauen here misdone, Jesu Crist his oune® lepi sone, louerd 
Al so wisliche* ase we for3iuen, oure. That was kenned thorgh the holie 
Hwiles we in this worlde liuen, gost and boren of the mayden marie, that 
Al that us is here misdo, pined under ponce pilate, on the rode» 
And we biseken thé ther to. idon, deth tholede! and iberied was. And 





* Riche, ‘‘ kingdom,’’ A.S. Rice. G. Reich. still used in comp. as ‘‘ bishopric.”’ 

» Underfon. A.S. ‘‘ undertake.”’ 

© Wisliche. A.S. gewislice, *‘ surely, certainly.’’ 

4 Fondinge, ‘‘ temptation,’’ A.S. ‘‘ Fandung.”’ 

* Strutt’s ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” vol. ii. p. 129. ‘‘ To shew the difference be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman tongues, take the following prayer, as 
translated by Pope Gregory (an Englishman), and sent to King Henry the Second 
for the use of his subjects :— 


Ure fader in heuene rich, That holy bred that lasteth ay 

Thi name be haliid euerliche, Thou send it hit ous this ilke day, 
Thou bring us to thi michel blisce Forgive ous all that we havith done 
Thi wil to wirche thu us wisse Als we forgevet uch other mon 
Also hit is in heuene ido He let us falle in no founding 

Euer on earth ben hit also. Ak scilde us fro the foule thinge. 


This, together with the creed (also in rhime) was at that time used in all the 
churches in England with universal approbation.”’ 

Strutt gives no authority for his assertion as to the authorship of the above para- 
phrase, which bears considerable resemblance to that in the MS.; and as he evidently 
has mistaken ‘‘Gregory” for ‘‘ Adrian”? (who was Nicholas Brekespere), it may be 
doubted whether he is correct, I can find no mention of Adrian, as one of our early 
poets, in any of the writers on that subject. 

* Wynne. A.S. wyn, “ joy, delight ;’’ still preserved in the word ‘‘ winsome.”” 

* Scheppere, ‘‘ creator.” A. S. scyppend. G. schipfer. 

8 Oune-lepi. A. S. Anlipi, ‘‘ single, only.’’ 

» Rode. A. S. rod, ‘‘cross.”’ 

* Tholede. A. S. tholian, ‘ to suffer, thole.’’ 

Gent. Mac. Vot. X. 4K 
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Jighte « in to helle and dede ther his wille : 
the thridde day he ros from dethe to liue. 
He stegh! fram erthe to heuene, ther he 
sit in his faderes right hand, as weldinde ™ 
ther to women. And thenne to comen 
for to demen" the quike and the dede. 

Ich bileue in the holi gost ; In sothfast 
holy chirche. In mennesse® of halewen. 
In forgiveness of sennes. flesces uprist. 
that ilke lif to habbe, that eure schal 
laste. So mote hit bitide. Amen. 


4. Speculum humani generis. * 


Son is the fore 

Fram bedde to the flore, 
And werse is the flette 
Fram flore to the pette, 
And for senne thine 
Fram pette to the pine ; 
Weilawei and wolawo 
Thanne is ioye al ouergo. 


Be thé lef other be thé loth 

This worldes wele agoth, 

Under night and under day 

Thine daies flitten away 

Thise beth tueye thinges stronge 
That everich man heldeth in honde. 


Suo sit fairhed? in womman sot, 
Suo the geldene begh in suynes throt 


Retrospective Review. 





[Dec. 


Wi tuene hope and drede 
Schal man his lif right lede. 


8. Symbolum in Anglicand lingud. 


I beleue in god fader in heuene 

Al mighti, that in dayes seuene 
Heuene and erthe haueth wroght 
And al that thar inne is of noght. 
And in Jesu Crist sone his 

One that oure louerd is. 

That thorgh the holi gostes might 
. Kenned was, and flessc tok right, 
And of mayden marie boren 

To sauuen tho that were forloren, 
And tholede after for sennes mine, 
Under ponce pilate, pine, 

Sore and smart, starke and strong. 
And sithen on rode was anhonge, 
Wi his wille and deide on tré 

His bodi was bered as ower be 
Man and wymman that is ded, 
Thus ouerkam Jesu the qued.4 
His soule after to helle lighte 

And out of pine thorgh his mighte 
Tho gode tok that he ther soghte 
And into paradis hem broghte. 
Up he ros the thridde day, 

Out of the throwe ther he lay, 
Hol man and sound, with outen lak, 
With his disciples 3ede and spak ; 








k Lighte. A. S, lihtan, ‘‘ to alight, to descend.” 

1 Steyh. A. S. stygan, ‘‘ to mount.” G. steigen. 

™ Weldinde. A. S. welden (wealden) ‘‘ governing.”’ 

" Demen. A. S. deman, ‘ to deem, judge, doom.’’ 

° Mennesse, From A.S. meenig ‘‘ many,’’ is formed ‘‘ mzenignisse,’’ ‘‘ menynisse,’’ 
‘‘mennesse ;’’ and in No. 8. following “ mendenesse.’? Gemeinschaft, the word which 
answers to it in German is formed in same way, the difference being merely the 
affixed ge, and the termination schaft instead of nis. 


* The following verses, which were formerly painted up in the Chapel at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, illustrate the above lines. 


Whoo so hym be thowghte 
Inwardly and ofte 

How harde hyt ys to flett 
From bede to peyt 


From peyt to peyne 

That new": schall seys serten 
He wolde not doo no syn 

All y® world to wyn. 





Fisher’s Paintings at Stratford: upon-Avon, pl. xv1. 


» Fairhed, ‘‘ beauty.” 

4 Qued, ‘‘the evil,’’ Alem. guad, Keltic, gwaeth. Grotius, as quoted by Junius, 
has the following passage :—‘‘ Gothi, id est boni, id nomen a vicinis suis accepere ob 
hospitalitatem, ut acontrariis moribus suum Quadi, id est mali.’ 

In the ‘‘ Chornicle of Englande,’’ edited by Ritson, we have this passage, referring 
to king Llud : 

‘« Tho thes maister was ded 
Anon he wende to the qued, 
For Christ was not yet ybore.’? 209—11. 
This, therefore, is perhaps the origin of the cant phrase, ‘‘ To go to quod.” 
the preceding poem we have in the fourth line, 
‘** And werse is the flette 
Fram flore to the pette.”’ 
The al here means the grave. Is this the origin of the phrase, ‘‘To go 
to pot ?’’ 


In 
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Vp to heuene after he stegh, And holy cherche eueridel 

His fader side he sit well negh Of holi halewen mendenesse 

On al mighti godes right hond, And of sennes forz3euenesse 
Heuene and helle, water and lond, Thorgh the mighte of Jesu Crist 
For to deme quike and dede And on oure flesches uprist 

He schal come to gode and quede. And on the lif with outen indinge 
The holy gost ileue wel Jesu Crist us thider bringe. Amen. 


11. Salutatio gloriose Virginis. 

This is not a translation from the preceding Latin hymn in MS., neither 
can | find any Latin hymn corresponding to it in the ‘‘ Parnassus Marianus,”’ 
published at Douay 1624, which contains a great number of hymns in honour 
of the Virgin, collected from the different Missals and other sources. 


Heil, Marie, ful of grace, Aud of eche thé wes gode, 
God is with thé on eucrich place ; Thou were chaste and clene of thoghte, 
Blessed be thou ouer alle wymmen, Thou underfenge’ lives fode 
And the fruit of thin wombe. Amen. Of Gabriel that hit te broghte, 

R ; , And his gretinge wel understode, 
Heil and holi ay be thi name, oy 
Fulsum,* leuedi, hende,* and swete, pt cm pee — wroghte, 
To hem that beth thorgh sennes lame, That he tok - : os d oi ht 
Hastif helpe thou bihete, a a 
Andschildest hemframschendfultschame, Grace thou found in God and loue 
That here sennes willeth lete; Tho’ he so holilich thé dighte* 
Help out of euerich blame That he wolde fro heuene aboue 
Senfulle, that thé willeth grete. So lowe in to thin bodi lighte, 
Marie, mayde and moder milde, Thorgh the to sike* is helthe igove 
Milce" and merci was of thé boren To lame limes to blinde sighte 
To sauuen and from helle schilde Out of heuene bl — ischove’ 
Alle tho that weren forloren, Nis non that thé serveth aplighte.* 
For giltes of oure eldren wilde, God is he that iboren was 
Adam and Eve her biforen, With oute eurich senful likinge 
Praie for us to thine childe Of thé, ase sonne thorgh glas 
That we to his blisse be coren.* Schineth with oute ani brekinge. 








® Fulsum. The word is here used in a good sense, and is formed the same as 
“‘gladsome,’’ &c. In a MS. paraphrase of the Magnificat in the library of Caius 
coll. Camb. it is used in the same sense. 
Mi spirite also with herte and thouht on fere 
Reioiced hath by fulswn abundaunce, 
In God that is my souerayn helthe entere, 
And al my joye and my sustenaunce, 
Myn hool desire and my full suffisaunce. 
* Hende. A. S. “* courteous, kind.’’ 
 Schendful. A. S. scendan, ‘* to coufound, to disgrace.’’ 
" Milce, ‘‘ pity.” A. S. milts, ‘* mercy, compassion,’’ 
‘« Hour Louerd myd hys eyen of milce on thé loketh theruore.” 
R. Gloucester, p. 43. 
x Coren. A.S. gecoren, ‘ elected ;”’ thus, Gode gecorene, ‘‘ chosen of God."’ 
¥ Underfenge, A. S. underfon, ‘ to receive.”’ 
* Dighte ‘‘ appointed, disposed.”” A.S. dightan. In Luke xxii. 29. ‘‘and ic eow 
dighte swa min feeder me rice dighte.’’ 
® To sike, i. e. too sike, ‘‘ full sikerly, full surely.’’ 
» « Out of heuene blisse ischoue 
‘Nis non that thé serveth aplighte,’’ i.e. no one that serveth thee completely is 
shoved out of heaven's bliss. Gower, Conf. Am. uses the word shove (A. S. scufan) 
in the same sense. 
When he was the strengest in hys yre 
Was shoven out of his empyre.—Conf. Am. b. 7. 
© Aplighte . . Perhaps ‘‘ on plight,’’ i.e. in readiness, completely. In the old 
poem of ‘* Guye of Warwicke,”’ 
And they that been of most mighte 
Grete worship shall they wynne aplighte. 
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His birth was blisful solas 

To hem that weren thorgh egginge 4 
Forloren of Satanas 

Help us to thi blisse to bringe. 


With thé is eure and thé aboute 

Michel mirthe and ioie and blisse 

In heuene of angles route 

That thé worthschippeth, myde, iwisse.° 
Wel owen we to thé aloutef 

And prayen that thou us schilde and wisse ¢ 
Fram deueles doute 

That non of their helthe ne misse. 


For euerich sor that we haven here 
Thorgh thé we finde lithing ® sone ; 
For Jesu Crist thin sone dere 

Nelle naght werne! thé thin bone, 
Whan thou bisext with milde chere * 
For us that weren dempt! and fordone 
As deueles in to helle fere ™ 

Thorgh sennes that here beth idune. 


Place ches" him on for to reste 

In this world Crist Godes sone 

In thin clene blisful breste, 

Wel likede him ther in to wone ° 
And kenned was as brid in neste : 
Of milce and merci thou him mone ? 
That he giue us soules reste 

And grace oure fon for to schone.% 


Blessed was that ilke stounde * 
That God Almighti on thé thoghte, 
Tho he fram heuene to the grounde 
Lighte and in thé lownesse soghte ; 
And that was in thin herte ifounde 
Thorgh what we weren alle ibroghte 
Out of sor and maked sounde 

That ferst yuele weren idoghte.* 


Be thou, levedi, to all mankenne, 
That to thé clepeth in here nede, 
Right scheld and clensing of senne 
And to thin sone oure ernde * bede, 
That we when we wenden henne 

Out of this world thin helthe ifrede 


Old English Religious Poetry. 
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Smartliche* to renne 
Thider ther eche god haveth mede. 


Ouer alle angles in heuene he3e 

Thé sette Crist on his right side 

To helpen tho that beth onsle3ze 

And ek forloren thorgh senne of pride 
Wend to ward us thin mil3ful” eze 

So that thorgh thé bet us bitide, 
(Clense us ar we deze 

Of senne,) thin blisse to bide. 


Wymmen weren alle ischente* 

In thraldom helde and onworthie 
Thorgh Eve that the deuil blente 
What Jesu Crist with his maistrie 
Tho lettres of hire name wente 
And made of Eva Ave Marie 

And clensing sente 

To wymmen of eche vileinie. 


And the fruit that to alle gode 
Frowering® is and ek hem strongeth” 
And soules helthe and liues fode 

That worthschipeliche hit underfongeth, 
Ripede in thin herte blode 

Ase appel that on the tré hongeth 

So dede up on the rode 

He to wham folk cristene longeth. 


Of thin wombe Crist his halle 
Maked her among mankinde, 

To drive awey the deueles alle, 
That mannes soules gonnen ° binde 
With bitere pines thane jalle: 
Help us that of thé maketh mynde 
And doun beth falle 

Thorgh the reisinge to finde. 


Amen so mote hit euer be 

As y have seid in my gretinge 
That Jesu Crist sente to thé 
In thin worthschipe ouer alle thinge : 
Help, leuedi, to maken us fré 
Out of dedli senne to bringe 
That we the blisse isé 

Moten in heuenlich woninge. 








Amen. 





4 Egginge, ‘‘ incitement.’’ A. S. eggian, “‘ to incite.’ 
‘¢ January hath caught so gret a will 
“ Thurgh egging of his wif him for to play 
‘In his gardin.’’— Chaucer. 


* Iwisse, G. gewiss, ‘ surely.’’ 


! Aloute, i.e. ‘* to lout, to humble ourselves.’’ 


& Wisse, ‘* take.’”’ 


Crist, quoth he, thé wisse 
And geue thé heuene blisse.—Child Horn. (MS. Camb.) 


h Lithing, A.S. lipian, ‘‘ to soothe, to mitigate.” 
i 


Werne, ‘‘ warn, deny.’’ 
! Dempt, ‘‘ doomed.”’ 


© Wone, ‘ dwell.” A.S. wunian. 


4 Schone. Perhaps G. schonen, ‘‘ to spare.’ 


* Idoghte, ‘‘ thought.’’ 
" Ifrede, “ freed.” 
* Smartliche, ‘‘ quickly.”’ 
y Mil; ful, ‘ pitiful.” 
® Ischente, ‘‘ ruined.’’ 
® Frouering, ‘‘ flowering ?’’ 


A. S. milts. 


© Gonnen, ‘‘ to be fain to do anything.’’ 


Caius Coll, Sept. 1838. 


™ Fere, “ fire.’ 


A. S. gefredan, ‘‘ to free.’’ 
Chaucer uses the expression—‘‘ He sterte up smertly.”’ 


A.S. scendan, ‘to ruin, mar.’’ 


k Chere, ‘‘ countenance.”’ 
" Ches, ‘‘ chose.’’ 
P Mone, ‘“‘monish.’’ A. S. monian. 
® Stounde, ‘‘time’’ G. stunde. 
t Ernde, ‘‘ request, petition.” 
Ps, xxx. 1. ‘‘ gefreed me.’’ 


> Strongeth. Used in an active sense. 
G. ginnen. 


R. H. G. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Germany: the spirit of her History, 
Literature, Social Condition, and 
National Economy; illustrated by 
reference to her Physical, Moral, and 
Political Statistics, and by compari- 
son with other Countries. By Bisset 
Hawkins, M.D. Oxon. F.R.S. 


IN these days of steam and rail- 
roads, when a journey to Constanti- 
nople is spoken of with even more 
indifference than our respected fore- 
fathers were wont to contemplate a 
journey to the Metropolis, when the 
same process of steam and locomotion 
is applied to the writing of books, 
which contain the full and true ac- 
count ofall that the experience of three 
long months may well be supposed to 
furnish, it is somewhat refreshing, 
after being worn out with the fizzing 
and rumbling of a ‘‘Three Months’ 
Ramble ”’ in this region, ‘‘ a Summer ” 
in that, and, credite posteri, a whole 
«‘ Winter,” perchance, in Vienna,—to 
travel along the road with Dr. Hawkins 
for our guide, with the satisfactory 
conviction, that, in the patient research 
and amiable candour which charac- 
terises this volume, we have ample 
security against the crude theories 
of summer-flitting barristers, or the 
one-sided views of political partizans. 
Dr. Hawkins does not profess to pre- 
sent either a geography or a topo- 
graphy of Germany ; his endeavour is 
rather to point out all that is most re- 
markable and characteristic in that 
country; all which distinguishes it 
from its neighbours; all which con- 
nects it with the political, literary, 
and social state of mankind ; and all 
which marks its actual condition and 
prospects. In the furtherance of this 
plan, he does not depend upon his own 
impressions merely, nor take for grant- 
ed the conclusions of others ; but by a 
careful appeal to statistical facts en- 
deavours, at least, to approximate to 
an honest and impartial view of Ger- 
many. 

To many readers, who in a book of 
travels, or even history, expect the ex- 
citement of romance or the grouping 
of the melodrame, this plain and 


— 


straightforward volume will appear 
heavy and prolix ; but to all who value 
facts, who look on Germany as the 
country of all others most united to 
us by kindred descent and social af- 
fections, to all who may find it con- 
venient to quit (as they always call it) 
**poor old England,” in order that 
they may educate their children, this 
book will be invaluable ; supplying, as 
it does, a mass of information not else- 
where to be met with in so collected 
a form, and in which, we are perfectly 
sure, the uniform intention of the au- 
thor has been to state the truth, with- 
out any voluntary admission of party 
bias. And here, perhaps, we may be 
permitted to add a few words of kind 
advice to those whom, but too often, 
the ‘‘res augusta domi” tempts to 
seek abroad the means of obtaining 
accomplishments for their children 
which they have it not in their power 
to obtain for them at home. Alas! 
theseaccomplishments are often bought 
at too dear a price, at the risk of sacri- 
ficing those fire-side virtues and holier 
affections, which, growing with our 
growth, and daily becoming part and 
~_ of ourselves, should knit our 

earts to that land, which still, by 
God’s blessing, is the pride of every 
Englishman, and the envy of all na- 
tions. No where can we ever find an 
equivalent for that holiest of all affec- 
tions, the love of our own home; 
and vainly shall we hope that this 
will ever flourish, when the child is 
brought upa stranger in other lands to 
that which gave it birth. Now-a-days 
we can ill afford to lose the affection 
of even one of our countrymen; but 
when, for the sake of accomplishments 
merely, the old squirearchal house is 
left, and the children are taken from 
the spot where they are imbibing feel- 
ings, (prejudices, if you like,) worth a 
thousand fold more than all that 
foreign lands can teach, when, in place 
of the old and loved domestics, they 
are surrounded by those with whom 
they have no bond of union, what can 
we augur, but that in after years the 
pride of country, and all the “ virtues 
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never known beyond the hallowed 
limit’ of home, will scarcely if at all 
exist : ; 

‘¢ Household deities ! 
Then only shall be happiness on earth 
When Man shall feel your sacred power, 
Your tranquil joys.’’ [and love 


But if the change must be made, then 
we would say, Go to Germany ; they 
are a people who harmonise more 
with us in character, and you will 
there incur the least risk of corrupting 
the morals of your children, at the 
same time that you can secure for 
them accomplishments which, if they 
must be sought elsewhere, can no 
where be so easily acquired as in 
Germany. 

Dr. Hawkins commences his work 
with a short but able sketch of the 
History of Germany to the present 
day. In speaking of the promises 
made by some of the sovereigns to 
present their subjects with a consti- 
tutional form of government, in the 
room of an arbitrary one, he has the 
following just remarks : 

‘¢ If the sanguine have not obtained all 
that they expected, and if the immediate 
results have not been satisfactory to all, 
something must be allowed to the sudden- 
ness of the measure, to the imperfections 
inseparable to a first experiment, and to 
the want of training and apprenticeship ; 
for a nation does not accustom itself in a 
few years to constitutional forms; they 
must grow even through centuries to ma- 
turity before the fruit can be abundant, 
wholesome, and grateful. One of the 
most fatal political errors of our age, is 
the belief that every people are ripe for a 
constitution ; and that all, in the first 
moments of fruition, are capable of con- 
verting possession into happiness. The 
soil must first undergo a slow preparatory 
cultivation, and many a harvest must be 
reaped without present profit—but still, 
not all in vain.’’ 

In no country of Europe is the dis- 
tinction of classes more marked than 
in Germany ; and till of late years the 
line of demarcation between those of 
noble and burgher families has been 
most striking. We live, however, in 
times when it is impossible that such 
a state of things could go on in all its 
galling restrictions. In Prussia, es- 
pecially, the ruin which inthe year 1806 
overwhelmed that country, brought, 
of necessity, a complete change in the 
policy of its Government. The ap- 
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peal was made to the people, and in 
order to gain their support, the old 
system of servitude was abandoned, 
the plebeian was allowed to purchase 
the estates of a nobleman, the nobility 
was declared liable to conscription, 
and a system of army promotion was 
introduced, which excluded the pre- 
tensions of birth in the choice of a 
candidate. Nor was this the case in 
Prussia alone, but in the majority of 
the German states the old feudal pri- 
vileges have been gradually lessened. 
Is it, then, to be wondered at if, hav- 
ing lost their seignorial privileges 
in a great extent, they still cling to 
purity of family descent, and point 
with pride to the many-quartered 
shield? What may be the end of this 
state of change, which more or less is 
pervading all Europe, it is, indeed, im- 
possible to say; a change which is 
being brought on by the rapid increase 
of knowledge (so called) in the lower 
classes, in the diffusion and misrepre- 
sentations of newspapers, in the aug- 
mentation of the middle ranks in num- 
ber and wealth, and in the losses and 
confusion which the higher families 
have suffered through the ravages of 
war, the plunder of foreign invasion, 
the changes of territory, and the whirl- 
wind of revolutions. 


‘*In Germany, this new motion com- 
municated to society is in a certain 
degree softened and eased by the friendly 
tone which, more or less, prevails among 
the different classes of the community ; 
an extreme affability, beginning at the 
highest point, and gradually descending 
to the base, seems likely to prevent vio- 
lent collisions, and to diminish the fric- 
tion. A truth of inexpressible value in 
all the relations of life is there acknow- 
ledged and practised as a fundamental 
usage of intercourse ; namely, that all are 
to be treated with respect; that no su- 
periority of rank or fortune can warrant 
arrogance of demeanour or pride of speech. 
Mankind will far more readily forgive even 
great vices than a breach of courtesy ; 
and we have ample experience in all bio- 
graphy and history, that kindness and 
affability of manner form the real secret 
of conciliating golden opinions.”’ 


This is certainly true of Germany ; 
and it would be well for us at home, 
if we would abate somewhat of the 
pride of deportment, which produces 
great bitterness of feeling in the class 
immediately beneath our own. In 
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“England we have successive stages of 
aristocracies, and none are more offen- 
sive than those which assume superi- 
ority without any just claim to it ;— 

“it is your little great folks, as they are 
termed, who are ever the proudest and 
most overbearing. 

In the History of German Literature 
Dr. Hawkins has been assisted by a 
friend, who has furnished him with 
copious notes taken at the lectures of 
Wilhehm von Schlegel, of well-known 
fame ; this of course adds very much 
to the interest of these chapters. These 
notes, however, only extend to the 
time of Schiller, and the more modern 
writers are analysed by the same friend, 
Mr. Joynbee. We can, however, 
cordially commend this portion of the 
work : all that comes from Schlegel, on 
matters of taste and rigorous criticism, 
cannot fail of being most interesting ; 
he has been entitled, and not unjustly, 
the first critic of modern times. Ina 
field so wide as that of Modern Ger- 
man Literature, it is impossible to ex- 
patiate upon each writer: that semi- 
Christian and would-be-Grecian school, 
of which Goéthe and Schiller were the 
accredited heads, has in these later 
days been succeeded by the Romantic 
school, the founders and most active 
members of which are the Schlegels, 
Sieck, and Noralis, which was the 
assumed name of the Baron von Har- 
denberg. This school may be looked 
upon as are-action against the pre- 
ceding extreme, and it is the deep 
feelings of enthusiasm which the fol- 
lowers entertain for the romantic 
spirit of the Middle Ages which 
gives them their name. They left 
Greece and Rome for the Christian 
middle ages, and to them are we in- 
debted for the deep and devout admi- 
ration with which Shakspeare is reve- 
renced in Germany. In speaking of 
the later works of Sieck, his ‘‘ Novel- 
len,”’ Dr. H. or rather Mr. Joynbee, 
says, 

‘‘They unbare too cruelly our inevita- 
ble weaknesses, and repeat too plainly 
that folly is the heirloom of our race. 
A vein of irony pervades them, of an ef- 
fect sometimes too harsh. It would seem, 
now and then, as if the author wished to 
disown his kind, so completely does he 
despise it.”’ 

Now surely this is not exactly a fair 
critique upon these latter works. Has 
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Mr. J. read ‘‘ Der Professor,’”’ the 
most inimitable picture of a kind- 
hearted bookworm, who is cured of 
his hypochondria by marriage? We 
would recommend the reading of this 
to all Fellows of Colleges who go off 
upon livings, and find themselves very 
much out of sorts. Again, there is the 
«‘ Wechnacht-abend,” a tale of great 
pathos, which does not at all come 
under the view which Mr. J. gives of 
**Sieck’s Novellen.”” The favourite 
theory among the present school of 
dramatists in Germany is the modern 
adaptation of the fatalism of the 
ancients, which Schiller has attempted 
in the “‘ Bride of Messina.” We may 
instance here the writings of Werner, 
Miillner, and Grillparner. ‘‘One of 
Werner’s most remarkable works is 
‘The Twenty-fourth of February.’ ” 
This is a mistake, Miillner is the writer 
of this extraordinary play. Mr. J. 
mentions Raupach as one of the latest 
writers of popular tragedies, but he 
does not speak of him as a writer of 
farces; and it is these to which he 
owes most ofhisfame. The character 
of Jile, a foolish, busy intriguant, who 
generally forms the prominent charac- 
ter, is highly amusing. 

In the chapter upon Education, 
(c. 12,) Dr. Hawkins gives us some 
curious statistics, which prove that 
England is not the only country in 
which the learned professions are 
overstocked. He observes that 


‘The facility with which the highest 
education may be obtained in Germany, 
naturally introduces into the arena of life 
an immense proportion of candidates for 
its higher prizes, too many of whom 
finally obtain disappointment, if not entire 
destitution, while not a few bury their 
obscure heartburnings in the chance pit- 
tance afforded by foreign countries, already 
overstocked with aspirants of indigenous 
origin. Thus in the course of ten recent 
years, the number of Protestant Clergy- 
men has doubled in Prussia, and the 
Roman Catholic Priesthood has tripled ; 
the lawyers have increased one fourth, but 
the doctors in medicine only one seventh. 
Atthe beginning of this period, (i.e.1823,) 
there was one lawyer in 12,600 inhabi- 
tants, at the end there was one in 8,562; 
there was one doctor of medicine, at the 
beginning, to 27,000 souls, and at last, 
one in 25,205. In consequence of the 
increase of students in the late years there 
was recently in Prussia, so many as 
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One student in theology in 442 inhabts. 
——_———_. law in 822 
medicine in 5660 


*¢ But the state in Prussia only requires 





One clergyman for ...... 1350 inhabts. 
One lawyer for.......+.. 822 —-—— 
One doctor of medicine for 3516 —-—— 


[These figures are evidently incorrect, 
butjthey are so printed in Dr. Hawkins’s 
book.] 

‘How many of those now employed 
must accordingly die or retreat, in order 
to make room for the forthcoming! In 
the smaller states of Germany the pro- 
spect is still more disheartening. In the 
duchy of Baden, only eight vacancies 
annually occur of offices in the law, en- 
joying a fixed salary, while so many as 
forty-six candidates present themselves 
annually for examination; and there are 
already so many as two hundred and 
fifty-one candidates examined and ap- 
proved, and awaiting the long-deferred 
turn.’’ 


Dr. H. gives an account, sufficiently 
accurate, of the system of universities 
in Germany, but he does not pro- 
nounce an opinion upon their merits. 
Now it is evident that with them 
lectures constitute everything, and but 
too often these lectures are no more 
than harangues upon some given sub- 
ject. 


“Young men,’’ said Goéthe, ‘ are 
driven in flocks into the lecture-rooms, 
and are crammed, for want of any real 
nutriment, with quotations and words. 
The insight which is wanting to the 
teacher, the learner is to get for himself 
as he may. No great wisdom or acute- 
ness is necessary to perceive that this is 
an entirely mistaken path.” 


This was then, and stillis, perfectly 
true; in our own universities we go to 
the opposite extreme, and instead of 
accustoming the student to trust to 
his own resources, the system of pri- 
vate tutors is carried to such a length 
as completely to accustom the pupil 
in any difficulty to refer it to his tutor, 
and not try and work it out for him- 
self. Lectures, therefore, with us, are 
too much secondary things; and be- 
sides the cost of private tutors increases 
to an alarming extent the necessary 
expenses of each student. It is now 
very much the fashion to send boys to 
be educated in Germany, perhaps at 
one of the universities. Now for a 
young man after he has completed his 


studies at home, to attend a course of 
lectures at one of the German Uni- 
versities, is doubtless very desirable, 
but not so for boys. Our own ex- 
perience would not advise the risk of 
their encountering, at so early an age, 
the coarse and low habits of the Ger- 
man student; though without doubt 
many among them are gentlemanly and 
quiet lads, but they are the exception. 
We cordially agree with Dr. H. in the 
following remarks : 


‘It appears to me that one essential 
defect in the system of German University 
education, is the absence of a good per- 
vading instruction in religion ; it is true 
thatthere are numerous theological courses 
delivered for the benefit of students, 
destined for the Church, but these do not 
reach the mass of other pupils; they do 
not necessarily participate in this first and 
last requisite of an elevated education.” 


Of the subject of general education, 
and more especially of the system pur- 
sued in Prussia, Dr. H. gives a suc- 
cinct and admirable account. We 
would particularly call attention to 
this topic, since it is one which, pro- 
bably, before long will be brought be- 
fore us, and one about which there 
are the grossest misstatements. We 
would beg leave to ask what supposa- 
ble quantity of information concerning 
any system of National Education can 
by any possibility be acquired in one 
day. And yet we know for a fact that 
a certain honourable member from 
Ireland went specially to Brussels, 
not very few weeks since, to inquire 
into the system of education pursued 
there ; “‘ for,’”’ said he, ‘‘ I have a mo- 
tion to make against Lord John on 
that point.” He stayed in Brussels 
one whole day, of course he will not 
be likely to misstate anything. Oh no! 
“‘] know it from my own personal 
inquiry.” Dr. H. gives us a most 
interesting account of the prison disci- 
pline in Germany, which, as might be 
expected from him, is full of interest- 
ing research. He seems decidedly 
favourable to the system of solitary 
confinement, provided the present 
buildings could be improved; for unless 
cells be moderately warm in winter, 
light and well ventilated, it would be 
impossible to adopt this system, be- 
cause our gaols have not, like the 
American penitentiaries, been con- 
structed with this express object in 
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view. The state of the prisons in 
Germany he considers upon the whole 
satisfactory, and very different indeed 
from what they were even twenty 
years since. 

‘* A praiseworthy care,’’ he says, “‘ is 
taken by the respective governments of 
the prisoners after their liberation. At 
Hamburg, it not unfrequently happens, 
that the prisoner receives on his libera- 
tion, a sum of from two to three hundred 
marks, as the produce of his labour. 
When the conduct of the prisoner has 
been good, exertions are made to establish 
him honestly. In the Duchy of Nassau, if 
the prisoner’s gains do not amount to a 
certain sum, the deficiency is supplied by 
the government. In all cases he receives 
a new dress gratis, and care is taken to 
replace him well in the world, and to pre- 
vent him from returning to his former 
career. In Rhine-Prussia, as soon as the 
prisoner is liberated, he is protected and 
assisted by the Rheno-Westphalian so- 
ciety. In Austria it is the authorities of 
the police who are bound to superintend 
him, and to aid in his restoration to so- 
ciety.”’ 

Before we take leave of Dr. Hawkins, 
we must again repeat our conviction 
of the utility of his work, and the able 
manner in which he has executed it. 





The Authority of Tradition in Matters 
of Revelation. By the Rev. George 
Holden, 4.M. 12mo. 1838. 

MR. HOLDEN has inscribed on his 
title-page an-extract from St. Cyprian 
which strikes’at the root of the ques- 
tion here debated. ‘‘ Unde est ista 
Traditio? Utrumne de Dominica et 
Evangelica auctoritate descendens, an 
de Apostolorum Mandatis atque Epis- 
tolis veniens?”’ Then he adds,—*‘‘ Ea 
enim facienda esse que scripta sunt 
Deus testatur.” And yet, as the au- 
thority of a book cannot be greater 
than that of the writer, or of a work 
than the author, or of a decree than 
the law-giver; so, if it could be 
proved that the early traditions of the 
Church were apostolical, they must 
be received as divine, with a submis- 
sion equal to that paid to the Scrip- 
tures; if they even be proved to have 
come from the early fathers of the 
Church, they should be looked on with 
deep reverence, and received with a 
willing and dutiful heart; if later than 
this in time, and inferior to this in 
authority, they must be judged of 

Gent. Mac. Vot. X. 
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like other matters of serious import 
which are submitted to our eason, 
though permitted to command that 
instant and reverential respect that is 
paid to the written word of Truth. 
Mr. Holden gives as the result of his 
researches: —1. That there is not 
evidence to prove the tradition of the 
primitive Churches to be apostolical 
and divine, and therefore it is not to be 
received as the authoritative test of the 
meaning of the sacred writings. 2dly. 
That, as it is not apostolical and divine, 
it is human testimony ; yet, as it forms 
a valuable help to the right interpre- 
tation of Scripture, it is to be received 
with reverent attention. 3rdly. That, 
though no absolute judge in contro- 
versies of faith exists, (primitive tra- 
dition being only a collateral proof,) 
sufficient guides are provided to en- 
able persons to acquire a saving 
knowledge of revealed truth. 1. The 
Light of Reason. 2. The Teaching 
of the Church. 3. The Lllumination 
of the Holy Spirit. Mr. Holden then 
draws his argument to the conclusion 
—that this is the only view of tradition 
compatible with the sovereign autho- 
rity of Scripture, the privileges of the 
Catholic Church, and the right of pri- 
vate judgment ; and that it accords 
with the doctrines of the Church of 
England. The work itself is divided 
into six chapters. 1. Introductory. 
2. The Historical Evidence to the Au- 
thority of Tradition. 3. Presumptive 
Evidencetothesame. 4. Scriptural Evi- 
denceto thesame. 5. Legitimate Autho- 
rity of Tradition. 6. Doctrine of the 
Church of England respecting Tradi- 
tion. Mr. Holden sets out by saying 
it is a subject not only intricate in 
itself, but involved in obscurity from 
the different views taken of it by the 
controversialists ; and that its true 
character is lost in the conflict of op- 
posing statements respecting the au- 
thority due to it. He says four diffe- 
rent opinions have met with zealous 
advocates. 1. The Romanists, whose 
rule of faith is both Scripture and 
Tradition, and that Tradition consists 
partly of doctrines orally delivered by 
Christ and his apostles, and uninter- 
ruptedly transmitted by the Church in 
their original purity ; and they believe 
the Catholic Church is constituted an 
infallible guide for determining what 
traditions are genuine, and a sense, 
4 
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Thus such Tradition is independent 
of Scripture, and of equal authority, 
as proceeding from the same divine 
source, though transmitted through a 
different channel. 2d. Those Protes- 
tants who regard Tradition, not as a 
source of Truth, but as the only guide 
to it. That Catholic tradition is of 
unquestionable truth in deciding con- 
cerning the truth of Scripture, and 
that it is necessary to explain and in- 
terpret Scripture. This was the opi- 
nion held by the learned Thorndike, 
by Dr. Bull, and in the present day by 
Professor Keble, Mr. Newman, Dr. 
Hook, and the author of the Oxford 
Tracts, besides other writers. Catho- 
lic Tradition (they hold) to be that 
record of the oral teaching, which 
was inspired by the Holy Spirit; and 
thus the primitive Church has au- 
thority as the expositor of Christ’s 
meaning. It is plain, then, that the 
main question to be discussed is, Is this 
primitive tradition the faithful record 
of the Divine commands, and the apos- 
tolical preaching? because, if not, it 
must be human, and therefore cannot 
be the ¢est of interpretation : and yet 
how wide the field of controversy 
may extend is at once seen by a pas- 
sage quoted from Mr. Newman, in 
which he says—‘‘ Whatever doctrine 
the primitive ages unanimously attest, 
whether by consent of fathers, or by 
councils, or by the events of history, 
or by controversies, or in any other 
way, whatever may be fairly and 
reasonably considered to be the uni- 
versal belief of those ages, is to be re- 
ceived as coming from the apostles.’ 
Bishop Jebb says, ‘‘ As the universal 
consent of all men in all ages is 
allowed to be the voice of Nature, so 
the unanimous concurrence of coun- 
cils, churches, bishops, and fathers 
ought to be received as the voice of the 
Gospel.”” Yet they who hold these opi- 
nions, declare the authority of Tradition 
to be subordinate to that of the Bible; 
and they limit the authority of Tradition 
to the primitive ages, though they are 
not agreed as to the exact period; some 
extending it to the close of the second 
century, some to the Nicene Council, 
some to the four first Councils, some 
others still further. They differ from 


the Romanists in not receiving Tradi- 
tion as entirely co-equal with Scrip- 
ture, and in not believing its continu- 
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ous purity in all ages to the present 
time. The third opinion is held by 
those who look on Tradition as useful, 
but not authoritative; and the fourth 
dismiss its authority altogether, hold- 
ing the principle that the obscure 
parts of Scripture are to be explained 
by others—or, in other words, that 
Scripture is to explain itself. The 
great question, as we observed, regard- 
ing Tradition, is, whether it can be 
authenticated as apostolical and di- 
vine; can its doctrines be traced up to 
the same inspired source as the Scrip- 
tures? This is the main point of dis- 
cussion in Mr. Holden’s volume, and 
we must say that we have seldom 
found a work written with more per- 
fectacquaintance with the subject, with 
more careful exposition of arguments, 
and more candid and honourable feel- 
ing towards the high character of those 
from whose opinions he is obliged, un- 
fortunately, to dissent. It is a work 
highly creditable to him as a theologi- 
cal writer, and such as we cordially 
recommend to all who would wish, in 
a moderate compass, to see a most im- 
portant subject reviewed in its several 
branches. That all differences should 
be reconciled, and unanimity of opinion 
produced, it would be hopeless to ex- 
pect ; but it is of great importance to 
have the doctrine calmly and logically 
discussed, its various points brought 
forward and arranged, and misstate- 
ments, or contradictions that have 
been discovered, so pointed out, as no 
longer to embarrass the argument. 

To present an abridgment of a work 
so closely and fully reasoned as this is, 
would be impossible, unless in a space 
not little short of the original: we 
must content ourselves with giving the 
result of the author’s inquiries in his 
own words; and first, as to the His- 
torical evidence to the authority of 
Tradition, he says, 

“‘The result is, that it fails to prove 
such a continuous unanimity in doctrine 
as is requisite for the proof of dpostoli - 
city ; it nevertheless goes to establish a 
compact of the Churches sufficiently an- 
cient and general, to form a strong body 
of evidence ; so strong, indeed, that it is 
impossible for a candid mind to reflect 
upon it without a conviction that a reve- 
rential respect is due to the voice of 
primitive antiquity ; that in all scriptural 
investigations, appeal ought always to be 
made to it, not as a divine authority, but 
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as a most valuable attestation to the true 
faith.’’ 


With regard to the Scriptural evi- 
dence to the authority of Tradition, 
the author’s conclusion is, 

“That nothing like Scriptural evidence 
can be produced in support of the au- 
thority of Tradition ; while, on the con- 
trary, the Scriptures attest their own 
sufficiency as an intelligible rule of faith 
and life ; it would therefore be irrational 
to exalt Tradition to an equality with 
them. Indisputably it may be an useful 
aid in biblical interpretation ; it may be a 
valuable secondary authority; but the 
Scriptural evidence proves that it is not, 
like the New Testament itself, of apostoli- 
cal origin.”’ 


In conclusion, the true and Legiti- 
mate authority of Tradition is thus 
laid down: 

“* As no solid reason can be advanced 
for altogether repudiating primitive Tradi- 
tion, we must adopt the other alternative, 
and range ourselves along with those who 
regard it as a human but valuable attes- 
tation to the apostolic doctrine. The 
very arguments which forbid an implicit 
submission to its guidance, not only allow 
but enforce a devout attention to its 
voice. It may be difficult to define the 
exact degree of authority to which, ac- 
cording to this theory, it is entitled; for 
on some points it affords more important 
testimony than on others ; yet in all cases 
there is a medium between rejection and 
making it the umpire in matters of dis- 
pute, and this medium we are bound to 
observe, wholly discarding its claims to 
divine authority, but conscientiously em- 
ploying it as a valuable human evidence, 
as a most important witness, among many 
others, to the truth.’’ 

Lastly, it is said, that the Church 
of England holds the Scriptures to be 
the only rule of faith. This is her 
primary and fundamental principle, 
but she pays the profoundest respect 
to the declared voice of the primitive 
Catholic Church, as a help for inter- 
preting the Scriptures, and judging of 
the christian doctrines ; but it is a re- 
spect far subordinate to that which 
she pays to the written word of God, 
since she admits the authority of 
christian antiquity merely as a help 
and guide to, and a confirmation of, 
her own interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, which Scriptures she regards, 
and justly regards, as the only divine 
source and standard of religious truth. 
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Not Tradition, but Revelation. By 
Philip N. Shuttleworth, D.D. 

_ THIS little volume is employed in 
discussing the same subject as the one 
which we have just noticed; and as 
the question in dispute has been laid 
before our readers as fully as we were 
able in a confined space, it is only 
necessary to add, that in the present 
work, the qualities which Dr. Shuttle- 
worth has shown in his other works 
on Theology, his judgment in discus- 
sion, and his eloquent and animated 
style, are not wanting. He has, per- 
haps, expressed himself in stronger 
language than that used by Mr. Holden, 
and has not guarded his argument 
with such careful reserve and anxiety ; 
and he has looked, perhaps, with 
more distrust at the consequences re- 
sulting from the general reception of 
the doctrine of Tradition, as advo- 
cated by its supporters, and the ten- 
dency it would have to lead to other 
opinions prejudicial to the paramount 
authority of Scripture: but his state- 
ments, though forcible, and his expres- 
sions strong, yet are they advanced 
with all respect for his opponents, 
and supported by a clear and just line 
of reasoning. ‘‘ The real point at 
issue,”’ he observes, ‘‘ is, whether we 
have any reason for supposing that in 
the apostolical age and that which 
immediately followed, any doctrines 
were taught as of divine authority, in- 
dependently of those expressly com- 
prehended in the page of Scripture. 
What the theological student really 
wants, is a demonstration from the 
nature of the subject-matter, or from 
some authentic declaration of the first 
teachers of our religion, that it really 
constitutes a necessary element in the 

original frame-work of our belief.”” 

When we consider that on this sub- 
ject, not only the judgment, and learn- 
ing, and reasoning of the different 
writers on either side are employed, 
but that their feelings also, especially 
on one side, are deeply interested ; 
when we see how much may be forci- 
bly urged in maintenance of these 
several opinions; when we see the 
totally distinct views with which 
some of the writers come to the discus- 
sion (for we should place these of Dr. 
Shuttleworth and the late Mr. Froude 
most widely apart); when we see 
how indeterminate are the boundaries 
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of many points of the dispute, and 
from what different points of view the 
various parts of the subject may be 
contemplated ; when even the great 
question as to what is revealed in 
Scripture, and what in Tradition, is 
itself a point of disagreement and dis- 
pute, we cannot hope to see, in the 
present state of the argument, any 
prospect of unanimity; but it might, 
we think, be useful, leaving the ab- 
stract argument as it is still open to 
controversy, to have the limit of what 
is called primitive Tradition fixed, as 
it were by consent, (as, for example, 
say ending with the close of the second 
century,) and the doctrines dependent 
on that Tradition to be received by 
our faith fully investigated and drawn 
forth from the works of the fathers 
or councils, One might then again 
approach the general argument witha 
more precise and accurate knowledge 
of its importance as to every particular 
doctrine. As it is, we thank the two 
writers, whose works have been before 
us, for the learning, judgment, tem- 
per, and truly Christian feeling, with 
which they have come to the discus- 
sion, and for the advancement they 
have made towards the discovery of 
Truth. We cannot help saying, as 
we close, that in Dr. Shuttleworth’s 
volume, there are many passages of a 
more general nature, branching out of 
the main argument, of great eloquence 
and beauty. 





Ancient allegorical, historical, and legen- 
dary Paintings in Fresco, discovered 
in 1804 on the walls of the Chapel 
of the Trinity at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, from drawinys by Thos. Fisher, 
F.S.A., with Fac-similes of Charters, 
Seals, Rolls of Accounts, §c. De- 
scribed by John Gough Nichols, 
F.S.A. folio. 


A REMARKABLE feature in the 
civil history of the middle ages, is the 
existence of certain establishments 
known as guilds or fraternities, which 
are almost universally found in the 
principal mercantile towns. In their 
original state, these incorporations 
appear to be generally marked with 
a religious character, and the best 
endowed and most important of them 
were those connected with the rising 
interests of the trading portion of the 
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community. In uniting for the pur- 
pose of protection and the furtherance 
of their trade or manufacture, the 
merchants of the old time were not 
forgetful of the benefits they owed to 
the Author of all good, and the duty 
and necessity of shewing by their at- 
tention to public worship a good ex- 
ample to their servants and depen- 
dents. Hence the guildhall, in which 
the affairs of their business were dis- 
cussed and settled by the gravest and 
best-informed of the fraternity, and 
where the social meeting for relaxation 
and the interchange of good-feeling 
was held, was usually accompanied by 
its chapel, in which the public wor- 
ship of the Church was duly and regu- 
larly solemnised. A remembrance of 
these guilds is preserved in many of the 
companies of the city of London, which, 
although they present but a shadow 
of their original formation, still retain 
their ancient titles and their patron 
saints. In one instance (the Mercers’) 
the chapel exists, and service still 
continues to be performed at certain 
periods. 

The general character of the ancient 
fraternities, which were very nume- 
rous, is succinctly given by Mr. 
Nichols in the opening of his histori- 
cal account. 


‘* The foundation of Gildes is of an 
origin more remote than any charters or 
registers now extant; and the existence 
of almost every gilde may be obscurely 
traced above the date of its remaining 
records. Associations of a similar de- 
scription were customary among the clas- 
sical ancients, and they occur in the 
Capitula of Carloman, and of the Anglo- 
Saxon synods ; the name is derived from 
the gelda or contribution, which was sub- 
scribed by the members for common uses ; 
and in their objects they ranged from 
those usually designed by modern bene- 
fit societies, alms, and good fellowship, 
(including a wholesome provision for set- 
tling disputes without the irritating and 
expensive process of litigation,) to some 
of a commercial character, which have 
subsequently devolved to companies of 
traders, and to others of a municipal 
nature, from which they were gradually 
relieved on the towns becoming incorpo- 
rated. by royal charters. But beyond 
these secular duties, they combined also 
a pious provision for religious services, 
particularly masses for the souls of the 
deceased members. With this view, a 
gilde would frequently build an additional 
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chapel, chancel, or aisle to the parish 
church, and occasionally they erected a 
distinct edifice, as was the case at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, where the church was 
inconveniently distant from some parts of 
the town.”’ 


A chapel belonging to one of the 
superior grades of such fraternities 
exists at Stratford-upon-Avon, which, 
in addition to its more proper charac- 
ter, was also a chapel of ease to the 
parish church. The guild to which it 
belonged, was dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, and appears to have been in 
existence so early as 1269; but the 
chapel, which is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is of much later date, the 
chancel having been erected in 1450, 
and the body and tower at the close of 
the same century by the bounty of Sir 
Hugh Clopton, a native of Clopton 
near Stratford, who, having acquired a 
large fortune as a mercer in London, 
of which city he was mayor in 1492, 
munificently bestowed a part of his 
wealth in adding an appropriate nave 
or body to the existingchancel. This 
worthy benefactor died in 1497, be- 
fore the completion of the structure he 
had commenced, but which he directed 
his executors to finish. 

The chapel underwent a thorough 
repair in 1804, and at this period the 
ancient paintings which, in accordance 
with the practice of the age when the 
nave was erected, covered the walls, 
were brought to light, and the late 
Mr. Fisher was fortunate enough to 
be apprised of the discovery; and, 
with a zeal for which he was emi- 
nently distinguished, he proceeded to 
make drawings of such of the remains 
of the paintings as could be made out. 
The pursuit of this object brought him 
into correspondence with the corpora- 
tion of the town, and he was, with a 
liberality which is not often displayed 
by similar bodies, freely allowed the 
use of a valuable collection of ancient 
documents formerly belonging to the 
guild. Mr. Fisher in consequence en- 
larged upon his original intention, and 
proceeded to give fac-simile specimens 
of the records which had been so 
freely lent to him. In pursuance of 
this object he published in his life- 
time sixteen plates of the paintings, 
representations of one hundred and 
fifty seals, and twenty-six plates of 
fac-similes of records; but in conse- 
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quence of the demand of eleven copies 
under the copyright act, he suspended 
his !abours, and before he resumed 
them, which it was his intention to 
have done, his death intervened, and 
the plates passed into the hands of 
the present proprietor. As Mr. Fisher 
had not published any letter-press 
description of the plates, the present 
edition, with the addition of a view of 
the chapel and six additional plates of 
documents, is produced to supply the 
deficiency ; and Mr. J. G. Nichols has 
ably furnished a brief description of 
the several subjects comprised in it. 
The majority of the paintings which 
occupied the walls of the nave were 
designed to pourtray the principal 
incidents in the legend of the Holy 
Cross, but those which have been pre- 
served do not go further back than the 
interview of the Queen of Sheba with 
Solomon, although, as Mr. Nichols 
observes, the history of the wood of 
which the holy rood was formed is 
traced in the original to the creation 
of the world: from this event it pro- 
ceeds to the battle between Constan- 
tine and Maxentius, fought under the 
celebrated labarum, which is depicted 
as a yellow standard bearing on a roun- 
del, parted per pale gules and azure, a 
cross tau counterchanged and fimbri- 
ated to avoid a breach ofa well-known 
heraldic rule. The soldiers of Maxen- 
tius bear on their jupons, argent, a lion 
rampant gules, in accordance with the 
practice of the old heralds, who appear 
to have at all times exercised great 
ingenuity in investing ancient person- 
ages with fictitious armorial bearings, 
with the view of giving an extreme 
character of antiquity to their science. 
The finding of the cross by St. Helena, 
and a representation of a combat be- 
tween the son of Chosroes the Persian 
and the Emperor Heraclius, by whose 
arm the sacred relic was recovered from 
the Infidels, and its subsequent resto- 
ration to Jerusalem, form the subjects 
of the other paintings illustrative of 
the legend. The residue of the deco- 
rations of the chapel were insulated 
figures of saints: — the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas-a-Becket, St. George 
and the Dragon, and above the chan- 
cel the Last Judgment, which ap- 
pears to have occupied such a situation 
in most churches. Two other paint- 
ings, of a monitory character, must 
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not be passed without notice : on one 
appears a metrical commentary on the 
mutability of all earthly grandeur, ap- 
parently rehearsed by an angel; the 
other Mr. Nichols explains as designed 
to represent the Judgment of God 
upon Sin, as typified in the Revelations 
under the name of the ‘‘ whore of 
Babilon.’”? We regret the verses at- 
tached to the first subject are too long 
to be extracted entire, but they are of 
frequent occurrence, and are probably 
familiar to most of our readers; we 
give as an example the first verse : 


Erthe oute of erth ps wondurlp wroght, 

€rth hath gotpn bppon erth a dpgnpte 
of nogbt, 

Erth upon erth hath sett all bys thowbt 

Wow erth upon erth man be hep browghdt. 


and the moral in which is summed 
up the lesson intended to be conveyed. 
It is given in modern orthography :by 
Mr. Nichols : 
‘¢ Who so him be-thought 

Inwardly and oft 

How hard it is to flit 

From bed to pit, 

From pit to pain 

That never shall cease certain, 

He would do no sin 

All the world to win.”’ 


The documents engraved are valu- 
able, not only as throwing a light on 
our ancient manners and customs, 
but, as Mr. Nichols shews, they are 
evidences of more than one historical 
fact—an indulgence (of which a fac- 
simile is engraved) ‘‘ supplies, what 
was hitherto unknown, the paternal 
name of Ralph de Stratford, Bishop 
of London, and shews him to have 
been one of the family of Hatton, 
which derived their name from Hatton- 
upon-Avon ;” the Bishop, following 
the usual practice of ecclesiastics, 
having relinquished the name of his 
parents and assumed that of his birth- 
place. 

The letter-press appended by Mr. 
Nichols to the present edition of the 
plates is of great utility, and affords 
the means of completely understanding 
the subjects which are engraved, and 
without which the seals and many of 
the fac-similes would be almost use- 
less. The work, which for so many 
years has been nearly unknown, will 
now form a valuable addition to the 
library of the antiquary, who will in 
few cases possess so complete an illus- 
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tration of an ancient structure in the 
compass of a volume of equal magni- 
tude with the present. 





Archeologia of the Society of Antiqua- 

ries of London, Vol. XXVILI. part 2. 

(Continued from p. 411) 

On the Measures taken for the Ap- 
prehension of Sir Thomas de Gournay, 
one of the Murderers of King Edward 
the Second ; and on their final issue. 
By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 


MR. HUNTER has been enabled, 
by reference to some ancient compo- 
tuses in the Exchequer, to furnish very 
important corrections to the state- 
ments of the old Chroniclers De la 
Moor and Walsingham, in reference 
to the fate of Sir Thomas de Gournay, 
who was the principal actor in the 
murder of Edward the Second at Berke- 
ley Castle. The statements of these 
historians is, that Gournay, flying the 
country after commission of the fact, 
was apprehended at Marseilles, and 
being taken and put on board a ship 
to be conveyed to England, was be- 
headed at sea. The documents given 
by Rymer in the Foedera, although 
they serve to illustrate much of the 
proceedings instituted by Edward the 
Third for apprehending the murderers 
of his father, fail to shew the final 
result of those measures. Mr. Hun- 
ter has drawn up a very ingenious his- 
torical chain of evidence from existing 
records bearing upon the facts. Some 
abortive attempts were made to ap- 
prehend Gournay, before the King, on 
the 16th of January 1333, despatched 
Sir William de Thweng to Naples 
for the purpose of bringing him to 
England: the whole progress of this 
journey is singularly and minutely 
illustrated by the compotus of the ex- 
penses of Thweng’s mission, which 
shews that Gournay was apprehended 
by him in the dominions of Robert 
King of Sicily and Naples ; that he was 
brought by Thweng, on his way to- 
wards England, partly by sea, partly 
by land, in a very declining state of 
health (as appears by the charges in- 
curred by Thweng on his account for 
medical advice) to Bayonne, where he 
died. The body of Gournay was 
brought to England; the vessel touched 
at Sandwich for provisions, ‘and then 
proceeded to Tynemouth, the King 
being at Berwick. ‘On the 7th of 
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July 1333, Thweng presented himself 
to the King to give an account of his 
mission. His charges amounted to 
3501. 7s. 10d. his own fee being 10s. 
per diem.” He continued with the 
King in his army at Berwick to July 
20, thirty of his men, as well sailors 
as others, remaining in the ship, “cum 
corpore Thome de Gournay mortui 
ducto de dictis partibus de Naples.” 
Nothing is said of any interment. 
Thus is almost every statement of 
Walsingham and De la Moor relative 
to this transaction contradicted by the 
irrefragable testimony of a contempo- 
rary record ; Gournay was not arrested 
at Marseilles ; he was not put to death 
at sea; nor was he put to death lest 
he should implicate other great per- 
sons in the crime—as the Bishop of 
Hereford, or Queen Jsabella herself. 
Mr. Hunter justly remarks, that De 
la Moor’s inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations in these points are euch as 
to throw a suspicion over other infor- 
mation given by him concerning the 
last year of the life of the unhappy 
Fdward II. The useful purpose to 
which Mr. Hunter has applied these 
so long-neglected instruments, de- 
mands the thanks at once of the anti- 
quary and historian. 


Account of a British Buckler found 
in the bed of the river Isis, between 
Little Wittenham and Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire. 

This buckler, like the beautiful and 
perfect specimen of a British shield 
preserved at Goodrich Court, and 
which is engraved in a former volume 
of the Archeologia (see our Number 
for Nov. 1836, p. 505), is adorned 
with bosses within raised concentric 
circles, and has an umbo to receive 
the hand ; but the bosses of the buck- 
ler are six times the size of those of 
the shield, while its diameter is about 
half. Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick thinks 
this buckler is an unique specimen of 
the Turian, shewing that the Dobuni 
had a different form of shield from 
that used by the natives near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, or those of Merio- 
neth or Cardigan. 


A Letter from Edw. Hawkins, Esq. 
F.R.S. to Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, 
with an account of some Saxon Pennies 
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and other articles found at Sevington, 
North Wilts. 


These coins were discovered in the 
middle of a meadow, where there were 
no traces of buildings; they had been 
deposited in a box, and with them two 
delicate instruments of silver, one a 
fork, the other a spoon. The coins 
were chiefly of the ninth century of 
the Saxon dominion, 806 to 890. Fac- 
similes of ten types, varying from 
those already known, are given in the 
plate illustrating Mr. Hawkins’ paper. 
They are of Wulfred, Archbishop of 
Canterbury [two varieties] ; Ceon- 
wulf, King of Mercia; Beothulf, King 
of Mercia [three varieties]; Egbert, 
sole monarch of England; Ethelwulf 
[two varieties] ; Ethelstan. The Ru- 
nic knot-work, as Mr. Hawkins terms 
it, on the spoon and fork, proves that 
the ancient crosses thus adorned in 
Wales, of which we have seen several 
examples, were executed at a period 
coeval with the Anglo-Saxon dynas- 
ties. Mr. Hawkins shows that, al- 
though the use of forks was unknown 
in England before the time of Coryate, 
the curious passage in whose Crudities 
relative to which he cites, it is probable 
their use had never ceased in Europe 
from the time of the Romans, as forks 
of that people have been found on the 
Appian way, &c. 


Instructions by Henry Percy, ninth 
Earl of Northumberland, to his Son, 
Algernon Percy, touching the manage- 
ment of his Estate, Officers, &c. Writ- 
ten during his confinement in the Tower ; 
communicated by James Heywood Mark- 
land, Esq. F.R.S. 

This nobleman will be recognised as 
the sufferer under those vague accu- 
sations in the Court of Star-Chamber, 
tending to connect him, at least in silent 
connivance, with that horrible attempt 
at revolution, purposed to be effected by 
one comprehensive and instantaneous 
massacre, the Powder Plot. The Earl 
was finally adjudged to pay a fine of 
30,000/., to be deprived of all his 
offices, and imprisoned in the Tower 
for life :—a sentence afterwards miti- 
gated to imprisonment for fifteen years 
and a mulct of 11,0007. Mr. Mark- 
land very judiciously animadverts upon 
circumstances which render the Earl’s 
guilty cognizance of the plot extremely 
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improbable; and observes that the 
MS. now printed was penned under a 
persecution likely to sour and per- 
vert the best principles of the heart. 
It is a literary curiosity ; and in many 
passages incidentally illustrates the 
manners and peculiar language of the 
times: the principles it enjoins are, 
however, eminently artificial, and the 
author, who inculcates caution border- 
ing on suspicion, and politic dissimu- 
lation, as the golden rules of deport- 
ment in life, may arrest our attention, 
but cannot command our respect. 
These instructions form a heavy tract, 
and needed, to render them polatalte, 
all the salt of Mr. Markland’s lively 
introduction. 


Observations on a Roman Speculum 
exhibited by Sir William Middleton, 
Bart: by John Gage, Esq. Director. 

This relic was found in the parish 
of Coddenham, Suffolk, in 1823, and 
soon after noticed in our Magazine, 
vol. xcv. i. 291, with representations 
of its exterior sides. A Roman way 
from Colchester by Stratford on the 
Stour to Caistor passes near the spot 
where it was discovered. Mr. Gage 
describes the speculum as a portable 
trinket, consisting of a thin circular 
bronze case divided horizontally into 
two equal portions, which fit one into 
the other. ‘‘The case has on the one 
side a head of Nero, and on the other 
a very close imitation of the reverse of 
a coin of that emperor, in large brass, 
with the legend Adlocut. Coh. repre- 
senting the Emperor addressing the 
army. No legend appears on the 
speculum. The reliefs are enchased.” 

This speculum appears to be of 
bronze, with a tinned reflecting sur- 
face. The speculum found in an urn 
in Deveril Street, Dover-road, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Kempe to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and now in the British 
Museum, was of a very different 
character; it had a handle attached, 
and was carried like a fan. (See the 
engraving in Archeologia, Vol. XX VI. 
and in our number for Nov. 1836, 
p- 507.) The Deveril-street mirror 
was exceedingly brittle; exhibited a 
bright silvery fracture where recently 
broken, and was probably largely 
amalgamated with antimony. 


Inedited Documents relating to the 
8 
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Imprisonment and Condemnation of Sir 
Thomas More, communicated by John 
Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. 


Mr. Bruce observes that Sir Thomas 
More was committed to the Tower in 
1534, not for refusing to take the oath 
of supremacy as is generally supposed, 
but for refusing the oath appointed 
by the Statute of 25 Henry VIII. to 
maintain the succession to the Throne 
in the issue of that monarch by Anne 
Boleyn, in which the invalidity of his 
first marriage and the validity of his 
divorce and second marriage were af- 
firmed. The historian Rapin, on whom 
so few inaccuracies can be charged, 
reeognises this distinction. (Vol. I. p. 
803.) This refusal was constituted, by 
the act of Parliament, misprision of 
treason; and for refusing to comply 
with its provisions, Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, were 
condemned by the Parliament to suffer 
confiscation of their estates and per- 
petual imprisonment. They suffered 
the extreme penalty of treason in 1535 
for objecting to take the oath of su- 
premacy. ‘Two very interesting docu- 
ments are given by Mr. Bruce in rela- 
tion to these matters from the Arun- 
del MSS. : one is a petition from the 
wife and children of More to Henry 
VIII. craving his release from the 
Tower of London, where he had been 
eight months confined ‘‘ for refusing 
the oath’’ [of succession], and that the 
king would be pleased to allow him 
such maintenance out of his forfeited 
estate as he might think fit. 

This instrument is much in the form 
of a bill in Chancery, and was, proba- 
bly, as Mr. Bruce thinks, drawn by 
Sir Thomas More himself. The other 
document is the record of the indict- 
ment found against More for denying 
the King’s supremacy, which at once 
fixes the specific offence for which 
More was executed, which Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his recent life of that 
excellent man, has observed, was not 
certainly known ; but which, however, 
Wwe must remark, is expressly affirmed 
by Rapin, on the authorities of Hall, 
Lord Herbert, Burnet, and Strype. 
Mr. Bruce has judiciously rescued the 
above document from its semi-barba- 
rous Latin habiliment, and thrown 
the substance of it into a narrative 
form, reserving the original for the 
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es to his paper. It is remark- 
able that this instrument openly asserts 
the power of Parliament at pleasure to 
confer or alienate the kingly office— 
‘* Rex per parliamentum fieri potest et 
per parliamentum deprivari potest :’’ 
a doctrine which would not, probably, 
have been so decidedly broached, but 
for the enactments that had been pre- 
viously made, relative to the succession. 


Remarks onthe Matrix of the Seal of 
Boxgrave Priory, Sussex, by Sir Frede- 
rick Madden. 


This seal was found by some la- 
bourers in excavating for a line of 
railway, but the spot has not been 
ascertained. It resembles the beauti- 
ful seal of Southwick Priory, Hants, 
so ingeniously contrived for producing 
on each of its sides an impression of 
two surfaces, the figures of the under 
surface presenting themselves entirely 
clear through the architectural aper- 
tures of the upper. It has, moreover, 
a contrivance for impressing a margi- 
nal legend. 


“On the face forming the obverse of 
the Seal, is represented the front of a mo- 
nastic building, similar in its details to 
those on many seals of the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. In the upper 
part, within a trefoil, is the head of Jesus 
Christ in the act of benediction; in the 
middle, under canopies, appear whole- 
length figures of Gabriel and the Virgin, 
with the half figure of a monk in smaller 
niches on either side, in the attitude of 
prayer; whilst below, in a quatrefoil, we 
have the head of a Bishop, probably in- 
tended for Blaise, the patron saint. 
Around is the following legend : 


Sigillum ecclesie Sancte Marie Sanctique 
Blasii de Boxgrava. 


On the exterior, or dors, of this piece, are 
engraved in compartments, raised above 
the ground, similar figures and heads to 
those just described, and which, in fact, 
were originally designed by the maker of 
the seal to occupy their places when the 
impression was made. They are rather 
larger, and of earlier execution. On each 
side of the head of Christ appear the 
letters AQ; two additional heads (per- 
haps meant for Peter and Paul) are de- 
signed to fill the spaces which are occupied 
on the obverse by plain quatrefoils; be- 
tween the Angel and the Virgin is a scroll 
with the words AVE MARIA, and an altar 
or portiforium below; and instead of the 
mere head of Bishop Blaise, we have his 
half-length, holding a crosier, and_ his 
Gent. Mac. Vor. X. 
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name, apparently, engraved above. The 
face of tke ponaren state see half, forming the 
reverse of the seal, represents the Virgin 
seated under a trefoil canopy, with the 
infant Jesus in her lap, and holding up in 
her right hand a fleur-de-lis, or lily, On 
either side of her are trees with birds on 
them, and her feet rest, as in the instance 
of the seal of Merton Priory, on an ele- 
gantly ornamented corbel. Round the 
margin we read a rhyming legend, as 
follows : 
Dicitur ex ligno viridi Boxgravia digno, 
Nomine nam crescit, virtutibus atque 
virescit. 
On the dors are eight blank compartments 
of different shapes, raised from the ground, 
and destined to cover the corresponding 
places on the obverse of the Seal.”’ 


On either edge is engraved a rhym- 
ing legend, 
Qui transmisit ave Boxgravam liberet 4 ve 
Judiciumg. grave non sentiat, immo suave 


which we will venture thus to render 

and explain with similar doggerel li- 

cence. 

‘‘ Who hailed the Virgin, Boxgrave save 
from woe! now.”” 

No heavy doom, but grateful may it 


A second matrix was found with 
the preceding, on which was a female 
figure standing and holding a box to 
receive alms. Legend, 

Sigillum Sancte Radegundis Leprosarum 
de Locovere, Fratrum et Sororum ejus- 
dem loci. 


The locality of this hospital of St. 
Radegund, like that of many of the 
smaller foundations of this nature, 
cannot now be ascertained. 


Observations on the mode adopted by 
Masons at various and distant periods 
in forming a straight head over an aper- 
ture. By Sydney Smirke, F.S.A. 

This is a paper of much technical 
value ; five examples are given of the 
method adopted by the masons of the 
classic and gothic ages for effecting the 
above recited object. The first is from 
the Temple of Concord at Agrigentum ; 
the second from one of the adyts of 
the emissario to the Lake of Albano ; 
the third from the doorway of Theo- 
doric’s tomb at Ravenna ; the fourth 
is the straight lintel over the doorwa 
of Rochester Cathedral; and the fift 
is from the chimney opening in an old 
kitchen at Edgcot, Northamptonshire. 
Thus, from a building constructed by 

4M 
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the ancient Greeks, to one apparently 
of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we have at certain intervals 
substantial records of the continuance 
of the same architectural contrivance, 
deteriorated, however, in point of its 
style of execution as it descended 
through distant ages. The masonic 
art was surely traditional throughout 
Europe; and whatever variety of styles 
were introduced, its leading principles 
were adhered to through the stream of 
ages. 

In the Appendix to the volume are 
Notices of Eynsford Castle, Kent, in 
a letter from Edward Cresy, Esq. to 
John Gage, Esq. accompanied by plans 
and elevations, Eynsford Castle is a 
very interesting specimen of a Castelet, 
if that diminutive may be employed, of 
the early Norman period. A square 
keep of small dimensions was sur- 
rounded by an outward wall of irre- 
gular polygonal form, and about 530 
feet in circumference. This wall oc- 
cupies, as we remember, the whole 
area of a little ait or islet, round 
which the Darent formerly flowed. It 
remains at present in a tolerably per- 
fect state, although the keep has been 
levelled, for the greater part, within a 
few feet of the foundations. The 
outer wall is remarkable for being 
destitute of flanking projections. We 
have little doubt but the whole build- 
ing formed at once the domestic resi- 
dence or manse and fortalice of the 
Norman lord of Eynsford. 

Alfred Burges, Esq. in a letter to 
Sir Henry Ellis, notices the Roman 
Pavement discovered under one of the 
houses at Crosby Square, Bishopsgate ; 
a circumstance which shows that the 
site of Crosby Hall had been occupied 
by a mansion of importance even in 
the Roman times. 

Dr. Conrad Leemans, first conser- 
vator of the Museum at Leyden, who 
exhibited a plaster cast of a human 
skeleton found in 1828, at Arents- 
burgh, near the Hague, considers from 
the result of the recent researches there 
made under the auspices of the Dutch 
government, that it was the Forum 
Hadriani of the tables of Peutinger ; 
the Roman ornaments on the body 
seem to prove that if it did not belong 
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to an individual of that nation, it can 
at all events be of no later period than 
shortly after the time in which the 
Romans were in possession of that 
part of Holland under Constantine. 
The ornaments consisted, in the first 
place, of three fibule of bronze, one 
about the neck, the second near to the 
left shoulder, the third under the left 
breast. Only one of them was at- 
tached to the bones. Two others fell 
in pieces as soon as the body was 
exposed to the influence of the air. 
Bracelets of very bad silver ornament- 
ed the lower part of the arms. 

The account of the Roman column 
described by Mr. Kempe, as having 
been found on the site of the Grey 
Friars’ monastery (now Christ’s Hos- 
pital), one side of which was con- 
verted into clustered pillars of the 
style of architecture employed in the 
time of Henry the Third, would have 
been more .satisfactorily illustrated 
by an engraving. The cinerary urns 
placed within outer urns of large di- 
mensions discovered near the Roman 
road into Essex, opposite Red Lion 
Street, Whitechapel,* and at Deveril 
Street, Dover Road, near the old Wat- 
ling Street, add, as Mr. Kempe ob- 
serves, to the numerous examples of 
tombs placed by the Romans near 
their highways. ‘‘ Hic propter viam 
positi ut dicant preetereuntes, vale !”” 

Mr. Diamond proves by sundry ex- 
amples that the received tradition that 
Mezzotinto Engraving was invented by 
Prince Rupert is entirely erroneous : 
the invention is due to Louis Von 
Siegen, « Lieut.-Col. in the service of 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, born 
1628. A mezzotinto print of the Vir- 
gin and Infant Jesus, dedicated to 
Cardinal Julius Mazarin, bears the 
following affirmation :—‘‘ Novi hujus 
sculpture modi primus inventor Ludo- 
vicus a Siegen humilissime offert dicat 
et consecrat anno 1667.” 

The drawings, by Mr. Carlos, of the 
curious paintings of the 12th century, 
which adorn the roof of one of the 
lateral chapels which flank the chan- 
cel of St. Mary’s Church, Guilford, 
are satisfactorily elucidated with the 
aid of Mr. J.G. Nichols. An engra- 
ving from these drawings would have 





* Engraved in Gent. Mag. Vol. V. pt. 1, p. 371. 
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added interest and value to the paper; 
nor can the graphic art, we suggest, 
under similar circumstances, be em- 
ployed too liberally in aid of the So- 
ciety’s transactions. 

On presenting to the Society a map 
of the Roman roads over the York- 
shire wolds, John Walker, Esq. of 
Malton, accompanied it with some lo- 
cal observations, by which we learn 
that Roman mile-stones remain at Filey, 
Rudstone Parva, and Carnaby,—all 
by the sea-coast; that the Roman 
roads over the Yorkshire wolds, hav- 
ing a hard statumen of natural chalk, 
are not artificially raised; their di- 
rection was marked by tumuli. This 
circumstance will account for many 
tumuli throughout the kingdom, when 
opened, affording no sepulchral depo- 
sits. Such mounds were often land- 
marks, indications of the line of road, 
exploratory stations, or the means for 
elevating small wooden forts; for some 
such purpose as the last mentioned, 
we imagine, that giant barrow on 
Marlborough Downs, “ Silbury Hill,”’ 
was constructed. ‘The site of British 
huts is marked out on the wolds b 
circular hollows, the centre of whic 
exhibits in many instances marks of 
the domestic fire. 

On occasion of the exhibition by 
Sir Henry Ellis of the plan of the 
Roman road between Staines and 
Silchester, drawn by certain of the 
senior students of Sandhurst Mili- 
tary College, Mr. Kempe communi- 
cated some observations chiefly with 
a view of confirming the opinion of 
Horsley, that Silchester was the Cal- 
leva Attrebatum, not the Vindomis, of 
Antonine’s Itinerary. The strongest 
proof, says Mr. Kempe, after all, that 
it was the ancient Calleva, may be 
found in the circumstance “‘ that some 
traces of its former name are preserved 
in the present,” which he proceeds to 
show as follows :— 

‘Like many other ancient cities of 
Britain, Silchester was known by various 
appellations. We shall see if any of 
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these had an identity of origin. Nen- 
nius, in his Catalogue of British Citics. 
calls it Caer Segont ; perhaps merely with 
reference to the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict in which it was placed. This dis- 
tinction was probably merged in the Iti- 
nerary, in its connexion with the more 
important province of the Attrebates, on 
whose confines it immediately stood, 
Nennius tells us it was also called Muri- 
mintum; an appellation which we must 
consider had allusion to its wall, which, 
even to this day, is so strikingly charac- 
teristic of its site. The term Galleva or 
Calleva, of the Roman Itineraries, ap- 
pears to have had the same source, and 
was but a softened form of the British 
Gual Vawr, or the Great Wail; both 
names had their root, perhaps, in the 
Greek yddr& (silex), whence also the 
French Caillou (a pebble). Sile-chester 
or Silchester is therefore but a Savoni- 
zing, to use the term, of Silicis Castrum, 
the fortress of the Flint or Wall, by the 
easy metonymy which I have shewn.* 
The Greek lexicographer says, that xaAukes 
are the small stones of which buildings 
are constructed, ‘ut sunt silices,’ ‘ et 
cementa,’ and cites Thucydides for au- 
thority, evrds 8€ obre xahuf obre mdos 
Vv 


‘*Nennius ascribes the foundation of 
Silchester to Constantius, the son of Con- 
stantine the Great. Whatever improve- 
ments he might have made in its build- 
ings or defences, I cannot but think it 
had a much earlier origin: as the chief 
fastness or forest stronghold of the Se- 
gontiaci, it probably existed at the time 
of Cesar’s expedition into Britain. The 
anonymous geographer of Ravenna gives 
it a name which I have not yet noticed, 
Ard-oneon; this is a pure British com- 
pound, and may be read Ardal Onion, 
the region of Einion or Onion. Now it 
happens, by the circumstantial tenacity 
of tradition, that an arch or cavern in 
the massive walls of Silchester is called 
to this day Onion’s Hole, and Camden 
bears testimony that, in his time, the nu- 
merous coins found within its limits were 
called Onion’s pennies. 

“‘*Qnioni denarii quem Gigantem fu- 
isse et hance urbem incoluisse somniant.’ 

‘*These coins are chiefly, I believe, of 
the lower empire, and attest the large 





* It may be something in favour of the 


derivation suggested by Mr. Kempe, that 


the early Monkish historians write the name Cylycestre and Cilcestre. Thus Robert 
of Gloucester, following Geoffrey of Monmouth, speaking of King Arthur, says— 


‘‘The high men all come 
Of the land to Cylycestre, and counsel thereof nome 


For to make him a king.’’—— 
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pease of the place at that period. 
cannot, however, with the venerable 
and judicious Camden, esteem the tradi- 
tion concerning the Giant Onion altoge- 
ther as a dream; doubtless he was some 
great chieftain of the Segontian weald ; 
the lord of Silchester before its siliceous 
rampire was raised, when its defences 
were constructed of earth and the felled 
trees of the surrounding woods. The 
form of the station shows that its original 
ground-plot was not Roman. Einion 
may, therefore, be compared to one of 
those beings of primeval times whom the 
Scripture terms Giants; a race of more 
bodily power than man possesses in his 
civilized condition; for in savage life the 
corporeal energies are more fully deve- 
loped: to which we may add, that the 
hardihood, temperance, and _ exercise, 
which must be practised in a life so des- 
titute of luxurious indulgence, induce, of 
necessity, no small degree of natural 
prowess. Thus personal strength was, in 
the heroic ages, a highly honourable qua- 
lity.” 

Mr. Kempe’s paper is accompanied 
by a plan of the walls, defences, and 
amphitheatre of Silchester, compiled 
from documents preserved in the King’s 
library at the British Museum; he 
also gives a plan of the public baths 
of the city discovered a. p. 1833, and 
noticed by him in our Magazine for 
February in that year, p. 1314. 

Other articles of the Appendix, 
which our space does not admit us 
particularly to discuss, and most of 
which have been already noticed by us 
in our monthly report of the Society’s 
proceedings, are—the account, by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, of an antique onyx, 
bearing the effigies of an Imperial 
family of Rome, inserted in the cover 
of a MS. of the Gospels, presented by 
Charlemagne, or his sister Ada,.to the 
Abbey of St. Maximin, near Treves. 
A representation of the seige of The- 
rouenne, communicated by Sir Henry 
Ellis, from the Cottonian collection. 

A dissertation by Mr. Planché on 
a portrait in the possession of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, which had 
been reputed to be that of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, but which 
he shows, by the badge at the back of 
the painting, and motto, to be that of 
his brother Anthony, Bastard of Bur- 
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gundy. The badge is described as 
a barbican bursting into flames, and 
beneath is his war-cry, ‘‘ Nul ne si 
frote ;” entwined with the cordage 
attached to the badge are the letters 
1.N.E, which Mr. Planché thinks 
are the initials of the office to which 
the Bastard was appointed in the 
year 1464, Imperator Navalis Ezxerci- 
tus, or Admiral of the Fleet.* Mr. 
Planché proceeds to give a well-com- 
piled biographical account of the Bas- 
tard from several scattered and little- 
known sources. 

In closing our notices of the 27th 
volume of Archeologia, we are hap- 
py to observe no falling off in the 
zeal of the contributors to its pages, 
or in the matter on which their abili- 
ties have been exerted. 








Graphide; or, Characteristics of Pain- 
ters. (Privately printed.) 1838. 


THIS beautiful little work is both 
happily conceived and well executed. 
The author has brought to it variety 
of thought, simplicity of language, 
harmony of versification, and elegance 
of expression. The characteristic ge- 
nius of the different painters is well 
and clearly described; and the reflec- 
tions suggested by the subjects are 
such as evince poetical taste and feeling. 
In this he has succeeded where Pope 
egregiously failed; and his taste is only 
inferior (and whose is not?) to that ex- 
quisite felicity,—to that inimitable de- 
licacy and picturesque force, which W. 
Lisle Bowles has shown in his poem on 
the Landscape of Rubens, andelsewhere 
in describing the still richer Landscape 
of Nature. Having commenced his first 
campaign in the region of Parnassus so 
successfully,—we hope our Poet will 
soon take a wider field, and crown his 
brow with a richer wreath of laurels. 
Subjects executed in this way should 
be delicately and finely finished ; no 
specks or flaws can be allowed,—no 
rough dashes of the pencil,—no bold 
defects ; but all must be as soft, and 
polished, and tender, and the lan- 
guage as finely fused, as the colours 
in the garments of Terburgh, or the 
landscapes of Vandervelde. Let us 





* May not the badge, represented in the wood-cut illustrating Mr. Planché’s paper 


in allusion to the above office, indicate a sail, charged with flames ? 
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give a specimen or two, which we 
trust even the fine taste of the author 
of the ‘‘ Cicisbeo ” will approve. 


RAFFAELE.* 


A mother’s beauty when her babe is waking, 

That babe’s soft limbs from noonday slumber 
breaking ; 

The angelic smile that ripples Woman’s face, 

And the delicious glow of youthful grace, 

Wrought in the fondest harmony of Art, 

Were his least gifts—his fine terrestrial part. 

Mother of Christ! divinely dignified, 

Clasp, clasp thine awful Babe, in tender pride, 

While Cherubs, hov’ring in the azure blaze, 

Bend on his face the rapture of their gaze. 

Such mystic splendour shook the Holy Mount, 

Such streams of glory shot from Mercy’s 
fount, 

When God’s great Saints descended from above, 

And thus was all transfigur’d into love. 


CORREGGIO. 


O’er rounded shapes a star of love is glowing, 

In radiance thro’ transparent shadows flowing ; 

The World’s night-textur’d curtain, dim and 

Is melted by a light before the Sun; {dun, 

That light of all the Earth, that healing splen- 
dour, 

So white and heavenly—yet so soft and tender. 

The woodland Penitent, who musing lay, 

Feels the sweet glory melt her sins away, 

And holy transport radiates through the gloom 

Which thickens round the mystery of the 
Tomb: 

Or Venus, rainbow-wing’d, with sportive joy, 

Smiles showers of bliss upon her darling Boy, 





* We are sorry to say that P. 5. is 
quite disfigured by the villanous manner 
in which the printer has given the Greek 
quotation from his countryman—it is truly 
Beotian. 
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When the green depth of Art’s enchanted 
grove 

Hides the forsaken shrine of Pagan love. 


CLAUDE LORRAINE. 


The calm of moonlight and the pomp of day 

Blend with the airy sunbeams, on their way 

To wave in paths of gold on summer seas, 

Smile on the Earth and sweep the feathery 
trees; 

The ridge of distant mountains, blue and bare, 

Kisses in light the denser depth of air; 

And clouds of incense, sea-born strangers—fly 

On the clear breeze of that enchanted sky. 


G. POUSSIN. 


If I could wander where a true Sun shines, 
To Grezy Vaudun, or thy Apennines, 
Companionable Artist! thou shouldst choose 
A summer plesaunce for the happy Muse, 
Near some fair city, or the ruin’d fanes 
Of the old Gods, the genii of these plains. 
Charm’d by the witchery of the vernal air, 
The sight would revel in a world so fair ; 
Crest the bold headland, search the dipping 
glades, 
Watch the faint sea-line on the glossy shades; 
The sunshine, dripping thro’ the dense green 
boughs, {arouse 
Would bathe the painted banks,—and we’d 
A choir of Dian’s nymphs from yonder brake, 
To dance around thee for thy kinsman’s sake. 


RUYSDAEL. 
Grey river! down the mountain stepping- 
stones, 
From piny glens above thy torrent moans. 
Bare are the stems of fir which Winter’s blast 
(Scarce spent as yet) across the crags have 
cast. 
Thick atmospheres and sullen ever-green 
Hang their dense curtain round the sombre 
Oh! uninhabitable wilderness ! (scene. 
Oh! home for Discontent, or shy Distress! 
The Artist lov’d thy sternly-sadden’d air, 
But never human image placed he there. 
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The Diadem, a Book for the Boudoir. 
By Louisa H. Sheridan. 4fo. 


THIS is one of the costliest and 
handsomest of the Annuals that we 
have seen; but the poetry is not in 
general equal to the other arts of 
embellishment. Mr. T. Campbell, 
whose poem, called ‘‘ Napoleon and 
the British Sailor,”” commences the 
volume, cannot ever write, in his most 
careless moments, without some bright 
poetic drops distilling from his pen; 
but, for the rest— 


Lord John, Lord James, Sir John Dean 
aul, 
(I wish to speak indeed most meekly,) 
But still I think your verses all, 
Instead of Annual, are but weekly.t 


Of all your writers, small or great, 
Female or male (you must allow it), 
There is not one that I could rate 
In excellence with Mary Howirr, 


No bird of glittering plume is she! 

But one whose song enchants the soul; 
Like her sweet sister of the tree, 

Clad in her meek and russet stole ; 





t+ Can our Reviewer, who is a very young man, mean a joke—an ambigu? 


‘* weakly.”’ 
lisher. 


We will ask, and let our readers know in the next number.—Pxd. 
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So pure, so innocent she seems, [hours ; 
Good spirits haunt her slumbering 
Her songs are but remember’d dreams ; 
She never wrote her “ Birds and 
Flowers,’’ 


But every night, to him unknown,— 
The mortal slumbering at her side,— 

Queen Mab builds up her little throne 
Just where the muslin-cap is tied; 


Then bending o’er that gentle face, [ly, 
With conscious visions gleaming bright- 

She whispers through the frill of lace 
Such legends as would puzzle Keightley, 


Of speaking apples, dancing waters, 
The three green birds ;—but, hark! a 
snore ! 
She ’s off, with all her fairy daughters,— 
That man is a tremendous bore ! 


But to return. The story of Sir 
Walter Scott, which he told to the late 
Duchess of St. Alban’s, called ‘‘ The 
Foreign-bred Chief,” has in it such ex- 
treme improbability, as evidently con- 
vinced him that it could never form 
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the basis of a popular or successful 
narrative. We will now make such 
extracts as in our wisdom seems fit. 


SONG. 
By Wiiliam Congreve, dramatist, written in 
1720, 
(From Congreve’s Autograph, the MS. 
penes Lord Buchan.) 
False tho’ you ’ve been to me and Love, 
I ne’er can take revenge, 
So much your wondrous beautys move, 
Tho’ I regret y™ change. 
In hours of bliss we oft have met,— 
They could not always last ; 
And tho’ the present I regret, 
I still am grateful for the past. 


But think not, fair (one), tho’ my breast 
A gen’rous flame has warm'd, 
You e’er again could make me blest, 
Or charm as once you charm’d. 
Who may y' future favours own 
May future change forgive ; 
In love, the first deceit alone 
Is what you never can retrieve ! 





d La 


, taken literally from the Autograph 





The Unjust Steward: a 


Copy written by ‘Charles Duke of Richmond. Dated 1667. 


In a white Hall there once were Stewards three— 

Head-Steward, House-Steward, and Faire-Steward, ye there might see : 
House-Steward and Faire-Steward partners fayne would be ; 

But the Head-Steward thereto would not agree, 

As passing well Faire-Steward estemed he ; 

So from White Hall-y* 2 he made to flee. 

Oh! unjust Steward, many would feel full glee 

If thou sholdest loose thy place and every fee : 


Thy father’s head-long course was shorten’d legalie. 
Head-Steward, beware !—that name ill omenns thee. 


“This lampoon, preserved in the author’s 
autograph by the descendents of his rela- 
tives, was written when he was banished 
from Whitehall. The House-Steward 
means himself; the Head-Steward Charles 
the Second; and the Faire Steward the 
beauteous grand-daughter of Walter 
Steward, Lord Blantyre ;—the three were 
related. The Duke was first struck with 
Miss Stuart’s charms at one of Queen 
Catharine’s masquerades, in 1664. When 
the Queen was at one time given over by 
her physicians, it is said she named this 
young lady to Charles as the successor she 
wished to have to the Throne. On Catha- 
rine’s recovery, Lord Clarendon took a 
fancy that his Royal Master might seek a 
divorce in order to offer his hand to this 
Maid of Honour; he therefore promoted 
her marriage with the Duke of Richmond. 
When this was suspected, the Duke 
was banished from Court. Miss Stuart 
eloped with him, and was married in 1667. 
The circumstances, however, were soon 


R. 1667. 


forgiven, andthe young Duchess was ap- 
pointed Lady of the Bedchamber by her 
kind mistress. 

‘* An adventure of her’s with the Queen 
is given by Mr. Henslow, in the Paston 
Papers, dated Oct. 30, 1670. ‘ Last 
week, there being a faire near Audley 
End, the Queen, the Dutchess of Rich- 
mond, and the Dutchess of Buckingham 
had a frolicke, to deguise themselves like 
country lasses, in red petticoats and wast- 
cotes; and so goe to see the faire. Sir 
Bernard Gascoigne, as a Countryman, 
rode before the Queen, and two other gen- 
tlemen of the Court before the Dutchesses. 
They had all so overdone it in their de- 
guises, and looked so much more like an- 
tiques than country volk, that as soon as 
they came to the faire the people begun 
to goe after them. But the Queen going 
to a booth to buy a pair of yellow 
stockings for her swete-heart, and Sir 
Bernard asking for a pair of gloves sticht 
with blue for his swete-heart, they were 
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soon by their gibberish found to be stran- 
gers, which drew a bigger flock after 
them. One amongst them had seen the 
Queen at dinner, knew her, and was 
proud of telling it; and this brought all 
the faire to stare at the Queen. Being 
descovered, they got on their horses ; but 
as many of the faire as had horses got up, 
with their wives and children, or swete- 
hearts behind them, to get as much gape 
as they could, till they brought them to 
the Court-gates. Thus by ill conduct was 
a merry frolic turned into a penance.”’ 


We shall follow this extract by 
another, written in 1761, by Philip 
Lord Chesterfield, called 


TRUTH AT COURT. 


Now, fie upon’t! quoth Flattery ; 
These are sad days, indeed, for me— 
Scorn’d by the Man, and in the Place 
Where least I thought to meet disgrace : 
And yet I said the handsom’st things— 
‘Thou young, but righteous, best of 
Kings,— 
Thou who ’’—abrupt he turn’d away ; 
And with an air which seemed to say, 
‘¢ Go show that gentleman the door, 
And never let me see him more.”’ 


Shock’d I withdrew—when, to enhance 
My shame, I straitway saw advance, 
And take my very place, forsooth, 

That strange oldfashioned fellow—Truth! 
Oh! how it grieved my heart to see 

The difference made twixt him and me : 
I, of each sanguine hope bereay’d— 

He with a gracious smile receiv’d ; 
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And yet, or greatly I mistake, 
The Monarch blush’d whene’er he spake ; 
For Truth, though in a plainer way, 
Said every thing I wish'd to say. 
CHESTERFIELD. 1767. 
The MS. of the above is in the collec- 
tion of the late Earl of Buchan. 


We ought now to select some modern 
specimens of poetic talent; but the 

onourables and Right Honourables 
are not in their most brilliant moods, 
and we think nothing so clever as the 
little jeu d’esprit of the fair editor her- 
self,—Le voila 


** Anagram” versus ‘‘ Acrostic”? (com- 


posed for a wager). 

‘¢ The late General Phipps undertook 
to find two words of opposite meanings, 
yet spelled with exactly the same letters, 
while Jwas to form these into a double 
acrostic. That is, the letters beginning 
the lines, when united, were to give one 
of his words, and the letters at the end 
of the lines were to produce the other. 


Both these novelties were accomplished, 
as follows : 


ANAGRAM ON ‘UNITE’ AND ‘ UNTIE.’ 
By the Hon. E. Phipps. 
Five letters rightly placed will give 
A word to lovers dear, 
When they in Wedlock’s bands would live, 
For many a happy year. 
But when their quarrels bitter grow, 
If otherwise combined, 
The self-same letters serve to show 
How they relief may find. 





A DOUBLE ACROSTIC OF ‘ UNITE’’ AND ‘ UNTIE.’ 
By Louisa H. Sheridan. 

U—nite and Untie are the same,—so say yo—U : 

N—ot in Wedlock, I ween, has the Unity bee—N. 

I—n the drama of Marriage each wandering goi—T 

T— a new face would fly—all except you and —I, 

E—ach seeking to alter the spell in their scen—E. 





The Keepsake, for 1839. 


In the Sonnet to the Moon, p. 7, 
the author of which is not mentioned, 
there occur the following lines : 
Beneath thy sway, how calm the Earth appears, 

The wearied winds sigh on the Mountain’s 
breast ; 
Whilst gadding brooks, amidst Night’s hallow’d 
tears 
Steal through the meads and hymn the joys of 
rest. 

Now this, if it has any meaning, is 
directly contrary to Nature and Truth : 
the sound of running waters is always 
more distinctly heard at night, as Gray 


had observed in his Tour to the Lakes, 
and as Wordsworth has remarked— 
“‘the sound of streams, inaudible by 
day ’’—but the whole Sonnet itself is 
very bad; it has no natural ideas, nor 
poetical conceptions. Lady Stuart 
Wortley is improving ; but her Lady- 
ship writes too much, and in too By- 
ronian a style. The ‘‘ Water-side,” 
by Mr. Liddell, is above mediocrity— 
Lord Viscount Maidstone below it, 
and the Marquis of Granby lower still. 
Lady Nugent is better, because more 
simple ; Miss Camilla Tomlins should 
go back to school, and be kept to bread 
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and butter, and her lessons ; Lord Vis- 
count Jocelyn should write better than 
*« Whither shall Iwander—where ?”” In 
Miss A. Farren’s lines, the third should 
be, ‘‘ The Heart [is] by turns a rebel or 
aslave;” as itis, it isnot grammatical. 
Some of the prose tales, as that by 
Lord Nugent and Mrs. Shelley, are 
clever; and two of the plates quite 
charming—giving a real value to the 
volume,—we mean, May Danvers by 
Mr. Dyce, and the Reefers by Chalon. 
The publishers have done their part 
extremely well; but there is a sad 
lack of poetical talent and feeling 
among their noble contributors. Their 
verses remind us of a mawkish bottle 
of capillaire, or a puff of raspberry- 
jam soddened in the sun. It is very 
lucky that they have other supporters 
than their Muse. For the ladies, it 
does not so much signify ; for we be- 
lieve their husbands can tell who pays 
the Printer’s bill ! 


Forget Me Not. Edited by Frederic 
Shoberl. ~ 


A pretty little Annual, got up with 
taste, but there is too much prose to 
our taste; and we think our Annuals 
ought to be more sprightly and jocund 
and airy than they are. Yet, while 
this is our opinion, we are going di- 
rectly against it in the extract we 
select; but, oh! Mary Howitt! how 
we can look on any other poetry when 
thine is present ? 


From her casement at Esher, 
So sweetly she looks ; 
While her husband is making 
Tremendous long books. 
And when tired to death 
Of his works for the trade, 
We turn with delight 
To her sweet Serenade. 





THE DEATH-BED. 


Woman. Speak low ; methinks he sleeps. 
I smoothed his pillow 
Some fifteen minutes past, and he since then 
Hath hardly moved. 

Man. If he sleeps he will do well. 
God grant he sleep till eve ! 

Child. I will not stir, 
But I will lay me down upon the hearth 
And sleep too, lest I wake him. 

Man, Come life or death, 
All will be well with him. I heard, last eve, 
More than I knew before, tho’ we so long 
Have known him, and the holy life he led. 
°Twas he who, like an angel, stood between 

9 


The living and the dead, when the plague rag’d 
I’ th’ city—it was he who, in the war-time, 
Perf in the hospital among the wounded, 
Tending them with the kindness of a woman, 
And comforting and cheering them in death, 

Woman. God’s blessing on him! 

Man. He was one time sent for,— 
When or wherefore I know not,—to the king, 
And offered lands, and some great bribe in gold, 
So he would sell himself to do their will, 
Which was for evil. 

Woman. That he would not do: 
Gold could not bribe him to an evil deed. 

Man. Yet he was poor, and had an aged 

mother 
Dependent on him ; but he would not do it. 
He said, far more he loved his peace of mind 
Than lands or gold! and that the favour of God 
Was higher than that of kings. 
Woman. *Twas a brave man. 
Man. Brave! thou shouldst hear old Eugene 
talk of him ! 
Eugene and his grand-children were in bed, 
When flames burst forth, and all the house 
was fire, 
For ’twas a gusty night—the neighbours stood 
In panic terror, wildly looking on, 
And tho’ poor Eugene and the little children 
Cried out for help, none dared to rescue them; 
When suddenly that young man, hurrying 
forward, [less, 
Without reproach on those who stood so help- 
Seizing a ladder, rushed into the chamber, 
And ’mid the raging fire brought out the in- 
mates, 
Asif his life were nothing! Thou shouldst hear 
Old Eugene speak of him. 

Woman. Thus did he ever; 
His life was a self-sacrifice. They whom 
The world look’d coldly on, and with hard 

judgment 
Spurn’d from its presence as a thing unholy, 
He sought out, pitying their blind ignorance, 
Restored to self-respect and turned to virtue. 
He hated sin; but the poor outcast sinner 
Was still his human brother. This was great, 
But to my mind sets forth his virtues less 
Than that refusing of the offered wealth, 
Seeing he was poor, and had an aged mother 
Dependent on him—loving so that mother, 
Why, most men would have snatched the golden 

triumph, 
Smoothing the price on’t to an easy conscience. 

Man. He was not of their sort. 


Woman. But I must see him— 
Oh God! Thou hast ta’en thine own ! 
Man. Ah! he is dead. 


Yes, this is death—sleep ne’er was calm like 
this : 
But what an Angel’s face it is in death! 
Woman. He’s with his mother now, a saint 
in Heaven. 
Man. Well mayst thou weep, nor can I keep 
back tears. 


We trust that the piety, simplicity, 


and good taste of this little poem will 
not be lost on our readers. 
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Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s 
reath, for 1839. 


WE must pass over Mr. Tucker, 
who is of the Infense school, which we 
do not admire, to approach Barry 
Cornwall, whose lines we must ex- 
tract. They are worthy of Charles 
Lamb. 

A LONDON LIFE. 
(Without) 
The winds are bitter, the skies are wild, 

From the roof comes plunging the 

drowning rain ; 
Without—in tatters the World’s poor child 

Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain: 

No one heareth her, no one heedeth her, 

But Hunger, her friend, with his cold 

gaunt hand 
Grasps her throat—whispering huskily, 
‘* What dost thou ina Christian land?’’ 
(Within) 
The skies are wild, and the blast is cold, 

Yet Riches and Luxury brawl within ; 
Slaves are waiting in crimson and gold— 

Waiting the nod of a child of Sin. 

The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim ; 
The jesters are laughing, the parasites 

quaffing [him. 

** Happiness,” ‘‘ honour,” and all for 

(Without) 
She who is slain ’neath the winter weather, 

Ah! she once had a village fame— 
Listen’d to love on the moonlight heather, 

Had gentleness, vanity, maiden shame. 
Now her allies are the Tempest howling, 

Prodigal’s curses, Self-disdain, 
Poverty, Misery !—well, no matter | 

There is an end to every pain. 

The Harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, 

Disdain, despair; by to-morrow’s light 
The rugged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 

And so she’ll be given to dusty Night. 
Without a tear, or a human sigh, 

She ’s gone—poor life and its fever’s 
Oh! let her in calm oblivion lie, _[o’er, 

While the World runs merry as hereto- 

fore. 
(Within) 
He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth— 

He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was who threw the forsaken 

Under the feet of the trampling town. 
Liar—betrayer—false as cruel— 

What is the doom for his dastard sin? 
His peers, they scorn? high dames, they 

shun him ?— 

Unbar yon palace and gaze within. 
There—yet his deeds are all trumpet- 

sounded— 

There, upon silken seats recline 
Maidens as fair as the Summer morning, 

Watching him rise from the sparkling 

wine. 


Gent, Mac, Vou, X. 
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Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters, 
Menof high honour salute him “ friend !"’ 

Skies, oh! whereare your cleansing waters! 
World, oh! where do thy wonders end? 


Thomas Miller writes very fairly. 
J.C. 8S. the author of some lines on 
Love—is an ASS! Mr. Harrison’s 
“* Who’s there?”’ is clever and amusing. 
We should say there was a prepon- 
derance of prose tales in this volume, 
but that we know how rare an article 
even tolerable poetry is! However, 
they are in general very pleasing ;— 
some are very good ;—and the unam- 
bitious little volume does credit to the 
Editor’s taste. 


Oh! Smith and Elder, steer a middle way, 
Aim not to be too fine, too grand, too gay ; 
Keep Barry Cornwall always in your pay : 
And then you'll be—the general Protegé. 





Jennings’s Landscape Annual, or Tour- 
ist in Portugal, for 1839. 


THE narrative of this volume is 
written by Mr. W. H. Harrison, the 
author of he Tales of a Physician; 
and it is illustrated from paintings by 
Mr. James Holland. The author men- 
tions that he has derived much cu- 
rious information from a MS. jour- 
nal of the late Mr, J. C. Murphy’s, 
which he obtained through Mr. Crof- 
ton Croker. This is not a work from 
which any extracts could be made 
with advantage ; but we are bound to 
say, that the views are most judici- 
ously selected, the plates beautifully 
engraved, and the narrative written 
with clearness and elegance, while 
some interesting anecdotes and stories 
are interwoven in it, which were con- 
nected with the localities described. 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1839, 

Versailles. 8vo. 

WE think the subject of this vo- 
lume to be very judiciously chosen ; to 
which we may add, that it is as 
elegantly executed. The Narrative, 
which, under the History of Versailles, 
contains a light and pleasing sketch 
of the History of the Court of France, 
from the birth of Louis XIV. to the 
time of the present King, is the com- 
position of some French writer, and 
has been translated with additions 
to it by Mr. Leitch Ritchie. The pe- 
rusal of it has afforded us an evening 
of considerable ae There 

3 
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are twenty engravings, including views 
of Versailles from various points, with 
some portraits of the Grand Monarque’s 
favourite mistresses. We think the 
one at p. 244, representing the Court 
of Lonis XV. at play, as interest- 
ing as any. They are well engraved, 
and the whole volume is such as will 
not fail to attract and deserve the pub- 
lic approbation. It is, however, cu- 
rious that neither the author nor the 
translator has gratified public curiosity 
with the amount of the enormous sum 
sunk on the palace; so large as to 
embarrass the finances of the country, 
terrify even the mind of the Grand Mo- 
narque, and make him thrust the do- 
cuments into the fire. The amount 
might have been found in Voltaire 
and other writers of memoirs of the 
time, 


———e 
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Caunter and Daniell’s Oriental Annual. ~ 

THE united talents of Mr. Caunter 
and the late Mr. Daniell have made a 
volume of no ordinary interest and 
beauty. Many of the beautiful and 
icturesque Indian sketches of the 
atter are engraved to illustrate the al- 
lusions of the text ; while Mr. Caun- 
ter has woven into two pleasing and 
affecting tales much of the peculiar 
feelings and manners of the people 
he describes. The Hindoo legend, called 
the Royal Devotee, is a ‘‘ Curse of 
Kehama” in prose; the Moham- 
medan story, the Omrah of Cauduhar, 
is written in a manner to satisfy the 
interest which it soon excites. The 
conception of both is judicious, and 
the style and language clear and ele- 
gant. A short but affecting tribute is 
paid in the preface to the memory of 
Mr. Daniell by his friend, 


But I must leave these Indian bowers, 
Each sculptured cave and sacred fane ; 

The beauteous girls and dazzling flowers ; 
For my dear home in Chancery-lane. 


There lies each goodl 
A Tract; a Bishop 


y task—my pride,— 


s Charge; a Sermon ; 


The “‘ Gardener’s Help,’’—the “ Railroad’s Guide,” 
And Grammars that would puzzle Burman. 


One pile of books unfinish’d stands, 
Another for dissection lies ; 
Briareus! give me all thy hands! 
Oh, Argus! lend me all thine eyes! 


Six Years in Biscay, 1831—1837 ; with 
Narrative of the Sieges of Bilboa. By J. 
F. Bacon. 8v0.—We have been exceed- 
ingly interested, not only with the copious 
and authentic narrative which Mr. Bacon, 
an eye-witness of the siege of Bilboa, by 
the Carlist forces, has given of them ; but 
more particularly with the Introduction 
which the author has prefixed to his work, 
and which gives us much important in- 
formation regarding the state of parties in 
Spain, and the effect which the reforms 
(say revolutions) in civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs has had on the country. It is from 
such persons as Mr. Bacon, long resident 
in a country, and familiarly acquainted 
with its language, inhabitants, and social 
and municipal institutions, and in daily 
connexion with the opinions and feelings 
of the people, that any true and valuable 
information is alone to be obtained. The 
conflict of principles, of hereditary power 
against popular claims, has been going on 


Sytv. Ursan. 


in Spain, as in every other country of 
Europe, and it is now seen in the over- 
throw of the church, the first point of 
attack in all social changes, and in such 
civil disorder as will last, we fear, for a 
long time to come. We recommend the 
second section, p. 21, on the Papal Church 
in Spain, to the attention of our readers, 
as containing much valuable matter ; and 
whenever hereafter the civil war now be- 
ginning becomes a subject of history, the 
author’s account of the siege of Bilboa 
will be referred to as the documents upon 
which the truth of the narrative is to rely. 





Dramatie and Prose Miscellanies of 
Andrew Becket. Edited by Dr. Beattie. 
2 vols. 1838,—To those who have read 
and esteemed the work by which Mr. 
Becket is best known to the world of let- 
turs—‘‘ Shakspeare’s Himself again,’’— 
the present volumes, containing a sketch 
of the author's Life and some Miscellane- 
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ous productions of his pen, will not be 
unwelcome. The first volume contain as 
comedy called ‘: A ffectation,”’ suggested by 
a part of Fletcher's ‘‘ Scornful Lady ;’’ a 
tragedy called ‘‘ Lucinea,’’ and some other 
poetical pieces. The second presents us 
with some Prose Dialogues between re- 
markable Persons, and a Trip to Holland. 
We hope the publication will meet such 
success as to be of service to the Author, 
who we find is nearly ninety years of age 
and blind; and will repay the friendly 
exertions of the editor. 


os 


The Progress of Creation, considered 
with reference to the present condition of 
the Earth. By Mary Roberts.—The au- 
thoress has divided her volumes into six 
parts, accompanying the six days of the 
creation ; and she has been instructed in 
the works of the best philosophers,—Her- 
schel, Cuvier, and De Candolle,—in order 
to enable her to execute her work with 
advantage to her readers. The matter on 
the whole is well selected and arranged ; 
the style plain and good, and the work 
well calculated for the instruction of young 
persons. It may be introduced with ad- 
vantage into female schools. 





Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with a 
Life of the Author. By J. Conder, and 
Designs by H. Melville. 8v0.—Although 
old Bunyan has got a smarter coat here 
on his back than he had in his life, yet 
we are pleased to see editions of this work 
in every variety of form and decoration, 
suited to the tastes of all classes ; for with 
all it must ever be a book of great worth: 
and who is ashamed to be found in the 
company of Mr. Valiant-for-the-Truth, 
and old honest and watchful Mr. Porter, 
and Master Great-Heart, and such wor- 
thies ? and who has not received inestima- 
ble benefit from their instructive and holy 
society? The present edition is most 
handsomely printed and embellished ; a 
— good life by Mr. Conder is prefixed ; 
and some elegant designs by Mr. Melville 
do all that can be done to realize the ideas 
of the writer. A sonnet is prefixed by B. 
Barton, too good to be passed by. 


Oh! for one bright though momentary glance, 
Such as of old in Patmos isle was given 

‘o him who saw the clouds asunder riven, 
And, passing all the splendour of romance, 
In glory and in pomp of circumstance 
The new Jerusalem came down from Heaven ; 
Or the least measure of that mystic leaven 
Which biess’d old Bunyan’s visionary trance ! 


But vain the painter's or the poet’s skill 
That heavenly oe glory to declare ; 
= pe ean ~— sh is a vision fair 

rgeous, having as its centre still 
His Gross who died on Calvary’s holy hill,— 
Man’s only title to admittance there. 
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The Evidences of Divine Revelation. 
By D. Dewar, LL.D. 12mo.—The design 
of this work is to be a text-book to stu- 
dents in the University of Aberdeen, 
and to give a complete view of the evi- 
dences of the divine authority and truth 
of the Old and New Testament, in as 
narrow @ compass as could embrace the 
variety of subjects discussed. This the 
author has performed, we think, with 
eminent success ; and from a careful per- 
usal of his volume, we can recommend it 
as one most judiciously arranged, and as 
complete as the size of the work would 
allow. The best writers have been con- 
sulted,—the most judicious and approved 
arguments used,—and the author’s own 
theological knowledge and learning has 
enabled him to advance his own lines of 
reasoning as well as to select and to adopt 
those of others. 





Ornithological Guide. By C.T. Wood, 
Esq. 1837.—A book of considerable merit, 
in which several interesting points in 
Ornithology are discussed: as, the adop- 
tion ofa more correct and classical nomen- 
clature, free from the defects and errors of 
the one that has been so long familiar to 
us. The author also gives a short, but 
very serviceable, review of the works of 
Ornithology that have appeared since the 
days of Willoughb ; though he has acci- 
dentally omitted the one by Dr. Stanley, 
now Bishop of Norwich. Mr. Wood is 
well acquainted with his subject, and his 
work will be found most useful to the 
Ornithologist ; both as pointing out with 
discrimination the value of the authorities 
on the subject, and affording original cor- 
rections of errors long established, and 
widely spread. 





Trifles for Leisure Hours ; by M.A. Z. 
—The modesty of the title gives its value 
to the book. 





The Juvenile Poetical Library, selected 
Srom the Works of Modern British Poets. 
By Mrs. Alaric Watts. —With nine Engrav- 
ings. 12mo.—We can safely recommend 
this little volume as a “‘ gift-book’’ equal 
to the Annuals in external attractions, 
and far surpassing them in intrinsic value. 
Whilst poetry has run to so low an ebb 
in most of them, here are its living waters, 
of known and attested purity. It is re- 
commended for the use of young persons 
from the age of twelve years upwards, 
and we will not pass without an approving 
word, the judicious recommendation of 
the Editor that poetry should be first 
made known to children by a tasteful in- 
structor. ‘* All children,”’ it is justly 
remarked, ‘ are sensible of the additional 
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beauty conferred on a poem by proper 
emphasis, and readily adopt it when the 
key-note has been given by an experi- 
enced reader.’’ This volume is a peren- 
nial whose leaves will be not less fresh 
in 1840 than in 1839. 





Romantic and Pieturesque Germany, 
illustrated by Two Hundred and Sixty 
Engravings on Steel. Translated by Miss 
HENNINGSEN. 8vo.—This is a work 
which has been already published, and 
already attained extensive popularity in 
Germany. We may notice as a remark- 
able feature of the present state of the 
arts, that the plates are engraved by En- 
glish artists. The drawings are made by 
Germans; and the whole work is divided 
into ten (provincial) sections, each of 
which is described by a distinct (German) 
author. It forms a very pleasing and 
beautiful work, much resembling Dr. 
Beattie’s Switzerland ; and is in the course 
of being published in shilling numbers. 





The Altar Service, for the use of coun- 
try congregations: short prayers, adapted 
for the Communion of the Sick ; to which 
is added, a form of previous Visitation, 
and an Evening Liturgy. By the Rev. 
S. Isaacson, A.M. Curate of Dorking. 
Select Prayers for all sorts and conditions 
of men; with devotional exercises for the 
friends of the sick, and calculated to assist 
young ministers in their official visitations. 
By the Same.—We can safely recommend 
these little manuals, as well for their ortho- 
dox composition, for they are formed from 
Scripture and the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as from their very elegant, 
pleasing, and convenient form. 


The Book of Family Crests. In two 
vols. 12mo. (Washbourne.)—An artist 
named Hugh Clark, many years ago, em- 
ployed himself in engraving plates for a 
manual of heraldry, that is to say (in the 
common acceptation of that term),armorial 
bearings. Of people’s Crests he formed 
a separate series; and from that series, 
with many amplifications, the present 
work is formed. From Mr. Clark’s works 
many a coat-less tradesman has embla- 
zoned the panels of his carriage, and 
many a ‘‘ crestless yeoman’’ (see Shak- 
speare’s Henry VI.) has thence adorned 
his aspiring brow. To such parties, to 
those who are contented with taking any 
arms or crest that ever belonged to a 
person of their name, without right and 
without licence,—and to their abettors, 
the herald-painter, the seal-engraver, and 
the silversmith, these works cannot fail 
to be acceptable: but we are sorry to 
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say that to those engaged in historical or. 
antiquarian researches, they cannot be of 
much service. They may furnish a hint, 
but they cannot be depended upon as 
authorities. It would be unjust to the 
editor of the present edition to deny him 
the merit of much industry, and of having 
compressed a vast quantity of materials 
(such as they are) into his closely printed 
index of families ; but what does he mean 
by referring to the plates, whether they 
contain an engraving of the actual crest 
described, or merely of one something 
like it? This cannot fail to mislead. 
We give instances, 

“* Nairn, a lion rampant (supporting a 
wheat sheaf or) pl. 1, n. 10. 


**——- and Nairne, Sco. a celestial 
sphere on a stand ppr. pl. 90, n. 16. 
- Sco. the trunk of an oak tree, 





sprouting out leaves ppr. pl. 93, n. 26. 

‘« — Lord, Sco. a sphere, pl. 90, 
n, 23. 

“ the sun in splendour or. pl. 90, 
n. 25.”" 

Now, from this it would naturally be 
supposed that all these five crests of 
Nairn were engraved; but in fact theplates 
show only one. Pl. 1, n. 10, is the crest 
of ‘* Davis,’’ a lion rampant without any 
wheat sheaf; pl. 90, n. 16, is the crest of 
‘* Peeris,’’ a celestial sphere with the 
addition of two estoiles, or stars; pl. 93, 
n. 26, though the crest of ‘‘ Cuning- 
ham,’’ is the one which answers to the 
same description; pl. 90, n. 23, is the 
crest of ‘‘ Boutein,’’ an armillary sphere, 
without a stand, whereas Lord Nairne’s 
crest is a sphere on a stand, as already 
described in the second example; lastly, 
pl. 90, n. 25, is the crest of Blount, ‘‘ an 
armed foot in the sun,’’ so that, instead 
of that luminary being ‘‘ in splendour,’ 
the plate in fact represents him as suffer- 
ing an eclipse! These consecutive ex- 
amples will be quite enough; but it is 
evident we could go through the work in 
the whole way. If the use of the plates 
be to inform those who do not understand 
heraldic descriptions, what could be con- 
trived more calculated tu mislead them? 
But such are the incoherencies, the enor- 
mities, and the defiance of all beauty, all 
taste, and all truth in modern heraldry, 
(and much of it that has been counte- 
nanced by the College itself,) that we 
should turn from the whole subject with 
disgust, did we not know that the ancient 
heraldry of England was at once the most 
simple of all Europe, and the most beau- 
tiful, and at one time maintained with the 
greatest legislative care, and that it is 
still the truest index, next to legal records, 
in historical and genealogical investiga- 
tions. 
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Messrs. Nichols and Son are preparing 
for publication a Series of Views of the 
Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, the 
nave of which is now in ruins, and is 
about to be destroyed ; which will be ac- 
companied by an Historical and Archi- 
tectural Description of the Church and 
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papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine, on 
the Church and Lady Chapel. 

Mr. CanspeEtt has issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription a Series of 
Antiquarian {llustrations of ‘‘ Faulkner’s 
History of Chelsea,’’ to consist of Views 
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of Churches, Chapels, Monuments, ori- 
ginal portraits, ancient carvings, furni- 
ture, and domestic architecture. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, by Cole- 
ridge: a new edition, with Notes explana- 
tory of all the Changes in the Law since 
the last edition ; together with a Life of 
Blackstone, a Preliminary Essay, and a 
greatly-improved Index. By SAamMvEL 
WarRrEN, esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law. 

The Cathedral Bell, a tragedy, in five 
acts. By Jacosp Jonss, Barrister-at- 
Law; author of ‘* The Stepmother ;’ 
‘* Longinus, or the Fall of Palmyra ;’ 
and ‘‘ Spartacus, or the Roman Gladi- 
ator ;’’ Tragedies in five acts. 





UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford.—When Queen Adelaide visited 
the University, in Oct. 1835, and was in- 
specting the portraits of Founders and 
Benefactors in the Bodleian Gallery, her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to pro- 
mise her own portrait and that of her 
august Consort as additions to that col- 
lection. Two splendid whole-length por- 
traits, painted by Sir David Wilkie, have 
now arrived, and are placed in the Gal- 
lery. They are admirable likenesses, and 
that of his Majesty is rendered of pecu- 
liar interest, as the last picture for which 
our late Monarch sat previously to his 
death.—Ina late Convocation it wasagreed 
to augment the stipends of the under libra- 
rians of the Bodleian 100/. per annum 
each, to be paid out of the University 
chest. The Rev. Henry Octavius Coxe, 
M.A. has been appointed one of the Sub- 
Librarians, vice the Rev. Herbert Hill 
resigned. 

Cambridye.—The Rev. William Hodg- 
son, D.D. Master of St. Peter’s College, 
has been elected Vice-Chancellor for the 
year ensuing.—The Seatonian Prize for 
the best English Poem upon a Theo- 
logical subject, has been adjudged to the 
Rev. T. Hankinson, of Corpus Christi 
College. Subject — Ethiopia stretching 
out her hands unto God.—The following 
is the subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
for the present year :—The Divine origin 
of the Holy Scriptures may be inferred 
Srom their perfect adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances of Human Nature. 

Dubdlin.—The Board of Trinity College 
have established a Professorship of Bibli- 
cal Greek, to which the Rev. G. Sidney 
Smith, one of the Fellows, has been ap- 
pointed. This is auxiliary to the Divinity 
School, which of late years has made 
rapid improvement in the Dublin College. 
The course now extends through two 
years, one of which is devoted to the cri- 
tical study of the Greek Testament, and 
the proficiency of the student is tested by 
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constant catechetical instruction and pe- 
riodical examinations. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The first Flaherty Scholarship has been 
awarded to Mr. Jacob Waley, jun. of De- 
vonshire-place, as the best proficient in 
mathematics and natural philosophy. The 
examiners were Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 
Professor de Morgan, and Professor Syl- 
vester. The scholarship is 50/. a-year, 
to be held for four years. The Flaherty 
Scholarship for 1839 will be the object of 
competition for those who excel in clas- 
sics ; and, in 1840, will be a second time 
awarded to the best proficient in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. 





BIRMINGHAM FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Notice has been conveyed to the pa- 
rents of the scholars in King Edward’s 
School to make their choice whether they 
desire their sons to continue in the Gram- 
mar School, or to enter the new School 
of ‘* Modern Languages, the Arts and 
Sciences,’’ which, it is expected, will be 
opened before the close of the year. In 
future, boys are to be admitted by the 
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Bailiff and Head Master, after examina- 
tion, according to the rotation in which 
their names are inserted in the register of 
applications. The Governors are about 
to elect a Drawing and second Writing 
Master on the foundation. 





‘¢ The catalogue of the Hull Sub- 
scription Library is one of the most va- 
luable classed catalogues, for its size, 
which have been offered to the public. 
Mr. Clarke has been eminently success- 
ful in tracing out the real names of the 
authors or editors of anonymous and 
pseudonymous works; and the labour 
which he must have encountered in this 
part of his undertaking, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have been obliged 
to spend many a weary hour in simi- 
lar researches. The catalogue of the 
Hull Library is one of the very few mo- 
dern catalogues which I constantly have 
at hand, at the British Museum, for re- 
ference ; and rarely indeed am I disap- 
pointed when I have occasion to refer to 
it.’ The Hull Library now contains 
nearly 20,000 volumes. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 15. The first meeting for the ses- 
sion of this Society was held at its apart- 
ments in Somerset-house, W. R. Hamil- 
ton, esq. V. P. in the chair. 

Robert Medcalf, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, was elected Fellow. Among the 
presents, which were numerous, were the 
volumes recently issued by the State Paper 
Commission, and the medal struck by the 
Corporation of London to commemorate 
the Queen’s visit to the City. 

Mr. Crofton Croker exhibited a por- 
trait of Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, 
which was removed from the Hall of Co- 
lumbus at St. Domingo on the revolu- 
tionary changes in 1820, and is supposed 
to be the work of a painter who accom- 
panied the first Spanish adventurers to 
South America. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert exhibited an im- 
pression of the ancient seal of St. Peter’s 
church, Exeter. 

Sir Henry Ellis read a paper, by M. 
Patrice Dillon, a gentleman attached to 
the French Record Commission, on that 
long discussed question, the nature and 
period of the death of King Richard II. 
M. Dillon has discovered amongst the 
MSS, of the Royal Library at Paris, two 
documents in the hand-writing of Jean 
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Criton, the author of the Metrical His- 
tory of the Deposition of Richard II. 
which was edited by the Rev. John Webb, 
in the 20th volume of the Archeologia. 
The most important fact in respect of 
novelty disclosed by these documents is 
that Criton was sent by the French king 
into Scotland just before the marriage of 
King Richard’s widow, to see the pseudo- 
Richard ; showing that Queen Isabella 
was not re-married until the French had 
made due inquiry regarding the pretender, 
in order to satisfy themselves of the fact 
of the Queen’s widowhood. This instance, 
no doubt, strengthens the argument al- 
ready urged by Mr. Amyot, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and others, from the fact of 
the re-marriage of Isabella during the 
existence of the Scottish pretender; but 
the worth of all such arguments is very 
much reduced by the discovery of Mr. 
Riddle, with which M. Dillon did not 
appear to be acquainted. That gentle- 
man, instead of attempting to prove that 
the pretender was not Richard the Second, 
proceeded at once to show that he was 
Richard Warde of Trumpington, and, to 
the best of our recollection, he was per- 
fectly successful. M. Dillon advocated 
the revival of the story that King Richard 
died a ‘* bloody”? death by the hands of 
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Sir Piers of Exton, as adopted by Shak- 
speare ; but it did not appear that he did 
so on any new or substantial authority. 

Nov. 22. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Mons. de la Fontenelle de Vaudoré, 
Conseiller a la Cour Royale de Poitiers, 
was elected a Foreign Member. 

George Fred. Beltz, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a copy of a very interesting 
paper, written by Sir Philip Sidney on 
the morning of his death. The origi- 
nal is preserved in the State Paper Office ; 
and besides some lines in Latin from the 
hand of the languishing hero, which we 
believe are given in the Sidney Papers, 
contains also a letter, hitherto unpublish- 
ed, written in Dutch by a medical atten- 
dant to his uncle, an eminent physician, 
stating, in pressing terms, how much his at- 
tendance was desired. Mr. Beltz recounted 
the particulars which have been preserved 
relative to Sir Philip Sidney’s last illness, 
whilst he lay for twenty-four days suffer- 
ing from the effects of his fatal wound 
received at Zutphen; and the whole formed 
a memoir ofa highly interesting character. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Nov. 8.—The first meeting of the 
season was held, W. Tooke, esq. in the 
chair.—Mr. Hamilton read a letter ad- 
dressed to Col. Leake, of great interest 
to the topography of Athens, and the 
right understanding of ancient writers, 
from a Mr. Ross, who has been some 
time resident there, andis an antiquary 
of great zeal and ability. Mr. Ross is of 
opinion that the so-called temple of 
‘Theseus was in reality a temple of Mars. 
He describes some recent discoveries on 
the outside of the old walls, which appear 
to decide the gate by which Pausanias en- 
tered from the Pirzus ; and also to deter- 
mine other sites and buildings of Athens 
hitherto mistaken or unknown. In dig- 
ging some foundations at the spot indi- 
cated, the excavators fell upon an edifice 
of large square blocks, approached by 
two (or perhaps three) steps. Near 
were found two marble heads of a youth 
and a female, the latter with the ears 
pierced for ear-rings. Another head, and 
a female torso of colossal stature, 
were also found, though only one side of 
the temple was laid open. All these an- 
tiquities are deposited in the temple of 
Theseus, which has been converted into 
a museum. They are thought to be of 
the period of the Roman empire, and the 
newly discovered temple to be that of 
Eubulides (see Pausanias), with its thir- 
teen statues of Minerva, Jupiter, the 
Muses, - If this be correct, Mr. Ross 
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suggests that it fixes the Pyraic gate, 
and gives a very different distribution of 
the great Athenian public buildings than 
has heretofore been supposed. 


On breaking ground for a quarry at 
Wovershill, in the parish of Banwell, 
near Axbridge, Somerset, at about two 
feet depth, a burial-place was discovered, 
whence seven bodies have already been 
exhumed, some of them in excellent pre- 
servation. The coffins containing them 
were in good condition, and made of 
burnt clay, about three inches thick, and 
dovetailed together, something on the 
same principle as is now adopted by car- 
penters. 

Some labourers while digging a hole in 
the Rope-walk, Lynn, for the erection of a 
post, lately discovered, just below the 
surface of earth, two stone coffins, con- 
taining bones. The place where they 
were found is contiguous to an old mo- 
nastery. 








SEPULCHRAL EFFIGY OF RICHARD I. 

Some researches recently made in the 
cathedral of Rouen have led to the dis- 
covery, under the pavement of the sanc- 
tuary, of the effigy of Richard Cour-de- 
Lion, which used to ornament his tomb, 
and a box enclosing his heart. This 
statue, which is in perfect preservation, is 
six feet and a half in length, and repre- 
sents the king in a recumbent position, 
in a long robe, a crown on the head, and 
the feet resting upon a lion ; the figure is 
in perfect preservation, with the excep- 
tion of the nose, hands, and feet, which 
have evidently been broken for the pur- 
pose of flattening the figure to lay the 
present pavement over it. By the side 
of the tomb was found a large leaden 
case, with the inscription ‘‘ Richard Cour- 
de-Lion, Duc de Normandie, Roi d’An- 
gleterre.’’ In the lid of the box a hole 
had been made, probably to search for 
money, as it is said the leaden case was 
once inclosed in a silver one, and that 
money was placed in it. Some rubbish, 
as mortar, bits of stone, and wood, had 
got into the case by means of this hole, 
and with this was mingled a dark sub- 
stance, supposed to be blood, which had 
issued from the heart after it was placed 
in the case. The lion heart is still per- 
fect, but much shrunk in its dimensions ; 
it was enveloped in a sort of taffety of a 
greenish colour. The heart at present 
remains at the palace of the Archbishop 
of Rouen, the case having been repaired 
and fastened up in the presence of the 
prefect and the principal authorities. 
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The effigy has been conveyed to a chapel 
behind the high altar, and will be placed 
upon a sarcophagus of black marble when 
the broken parts of the figure are re- 
stored, for which purpose an Italian ar- 
tist is employed, who has very success- 
fully restored the magnificent monument 
in the same chapel, familiar to all visitors 
of Rouen cathedral. 

A rude representation of King Richard's 
effigy, and other corresponding effigies of 
his queen, Berengaria, and his elder bro- 
ther King Henry junior, will be found 
engraved in Montfaucon, plate Lxx. to- 
gether with the more elaborate effigies at 
Fontevraud, which have since been so 
carefully drawn and engraved by C. A. 
Stothard. The tomb was once inclosed 
by a railing of silver, which was sold in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, in 
order to pay the ransom of St. Louis. 





TOMBSTONE OF AGNES SOREL. 

The tombstone that was once placed 
over the remains of the beautiful Agnes 
Sorel, mistress of Charles VII., in the 
Abbey of Jumiéges, and had been long 
kept in a house at Rouen, has just been 
presented to the Museum of that city, by 
a gentleman into whose hands it recently 
fell by right of inheritance. It bears the 
following epitaph :— 

** Cy gyst noble damoiselle Agnés Seu- 
relle, en son vivant dame de Beaulté de 
Roquefure, d’ Issouldun et de Vernon 
sur Seine, piteuse entre toutes gens et 
qui largement donnait de ses biens aux 
églises et aux pauvres, laquelle trépassa 
le TX*. jour de Fevrier de l’an de grace 
MCCCCXLIX. Priez Dieu pour l’ame 
delle. Amen.’? 





ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 

At the meeting of the Archeological 
Academy, on the 17th May, the Secre- 
tary, Visconti, read an account of an in- 
teresting and important discovery made 
in a vineyard situated without the gate 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore, near the church 
of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, and the 
tomb of St. Helen. The proprietor was 
led, from some remains of antiquity, to 
examine a neglected building, in the floor 
of which he discovered an entrance to a 
subterranean gallery, which had been 
filled with soil falling through apertures 
made in the ceiling for the admission of 
air. He caused this passage to be cleared, 
ani was amply rewarded by the discovery 
of a mosaic pavement, seventy-two palms 
in length, and five in breadth. From the 
close resemblance of the tombs to those 
in the catacombs, and principally from 
the emblems of the cross in the pave- 
ment, the learned secretary pronounced 
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it to be a branch of the ancient cemetery 
known by the name of St. Tibertius, SS. 
Peter and Marcellinus, and inter duas 
lauros. The gallery is of the same vaulted 
form as the other catacombs, but is higher 
and more spacious ; along the sides, and 
in the transverse galleries which cross the 
main branch, are tombs, about seven feet 
in length, and two in height, hollowed in 
the wall, or in the form of altars, with 
arches over them. The mosaic pavement 
is of the most elegant and varied design, 
and, besides the figure of a dove bearing 
an olive branch, ornaments emblematic 
of the cross are repeated in different forms. 
It is supposed that the pavement was ex- 
ecuted about the time of Constantine, 
and that a passage will shortly be disco- 
vered, connecting it with the well-known 
cemetery already mentioned. 

A large basso-relievo has recently been 
found in the foundation of an ancient 
tower near the Porta Maggiore, which 
represents a Roman bakehouse, with all 
the operations of bread-baking, Galig- 
nani’s Messenger also states, that the 
great aqueduct of Claudius is being cleared 
out with much activity. 





ANCIENT CARTHAGE. 
Sir Grenville Temple has employed 
himself for the last six months in making 
excavations on the classic soil of Carthage. 
On the site of the temple of Ganath, or 
Juno Ceelestis, the great protecting di- 
vinity of Carthage, he found about 700 
coins, and various objects of glass and 
earthenware. But the most remarkable, 
and least expected of his discoveries, is 
that of a villa, situated on the sea-shore, 
and buried fifteen feet under the ground. 
Eight rooms have been completely cleared, 
and their size and decorations prove that 
the house belonged to a wealthy person- 
age. The walls are painted, and the 
floors beautifully paved with mosaic, in 
the same manner as those at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, representing a great va- 
riety of subjects, such as marine deities, 
both male and female, different species of 
sea-fish, marine plants, a vessel with fe- 
male figures dancing on the deck, and sur- 
rounded by admiring warriors ; other por- 
tions representing lions, horses, leopards, 
tigers, deer, zebras, bears, gazelles, hares, 
ducks, herons, &c. Ten human skeletons 
were found in the different chambers. In 
another house are mosaics, representing 
gladiators contending in the arena with 
wild beasts, and over each man is written 
his name. In another part are seen horse 
races, and men breaking in young horses. 
Sir G. Temple will shortly publish a com- 
plete account of his important and extra-. 
ordinary discoveries. 
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A company has also been formed at 
Paris for exploring the ruins of the same 
ancient city, and fifteen cases of antiqui- 
ties have been brought to France. 





ROMAN COINS FOUND NEAR 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Mr. Ursan,—In page 182, I fur- 
nished a brief account of certain disco- 
veries of Roman remains in this neigh- 
bourhood, and more especially of a col- 
lection of Roman coins found near Thur- 
stonland, a few miles from Huddersfield. 
In consequence of their subsequent dis- 
persion in so many quarters, I was en- 
abled to send the names only of a few of 
the emperors whose images they bore. I 
have since heard of several others; but, 
by the favour of Mr. Morehouse, an in- 
telligent surgeon, living near Thurston- 
land, (whose antiquarian zeal led him to 
exert himself on this occasion,) I can now 
add the fruit of his labours. The list of 
coins I have received from him is as fol- 
lows: Claudius Gothicus—Cl. Tacitus— 
Victorinus — Tetricus— Gallienus — Ca- 
rinus—Carausius — C. M. Aur. Probus 
—and the Empress Mummea Augusta. 
The discovery of so many coins of the 
Lower Empire, is a strong proof that 
this part of the kingdom was not aban- 
doned by the Romans till a very late 
period. 

The remains also of some funeral urns, 
of a very coarse construction, and one 
more complete than the rest, containing 
burnt bones, have been found at Deanhead 
near Huddersfield. As this part of the 
country is in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient Cambodunum, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that they are Roman urns ; 
and as it is asserted that similar dis- 
coveries have been made near this spot, 
above forty years ago, there is yet a pro- 
bability that a more diligent search may 
be rewarded by other more important 
discoveries. The township of Scammon- 
den, where these urns were found, is 
spelt, in the most ancient documents, 
‘* Scameden,’’ which appears to me to 
be nothing more than a continuation of 
the Roman name Camodunum, divested 
of its Latin termination, and with the 
addition of the letter S prefixed. 

Huddersfield. J.K,W 

DISCOVERY OF ROMAN SKELETONS. 

Some interesting discoveries have been 
recently made at Shooter’s Hill, near 
Pangbourn, Berks, on the line of the 
Great Western Railway. Several human 
skeletons, in a high state of preservation, 
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have been disinterred, together with small 
sepulchral urns, of rude workmanship, 
but elegant and classical devices, and up- 
wards of 40 Roman coins, of gold, silver, 
and brass, of the reigns of Domitian, 
Constantine, Julian the Apostate, Con- 
stantius, Gracianus, Licinius or Lupici- 
nius the Pro-pretor (who was invested 
with regal authority), and several others. 
Spear-heads, battle-axes, and spurs of 
British and Roman manufacture, were 
also found ; and some of the graves con- 
tained considerable masses of charcoal, 
without bones. The bones are well pre- 
served, having lain in dry gravel, about 
four feet from the surface, immediately 
overlaying the chalk; and one of the 
skulls appears heavier and more conso- 
lidated than is natural. 





BURIED CITY DISCOVERED IN PERU. 


The Captain of an American vessel, 
named Ray, has lately discovered on the 
eoast of Peru, in the environs of Garvey, 
province of Fruscillo, an ancient buried 
City of considerable extent. Following 
the course of some excavations which he 
made, he found the walls of the edifices 
still standing, and many of them ina com- 
plete state of preservation. He infers 
from the numbers and extent of them that 
the population of the city could not have 
been less than 3,000 souls. Numbers of 
skeletons and mummies in a perfect state 
of preservation were found among the 
private and sacred edifices, and a great 
number of domestic utensils, articles of 
furniture, coins, and curious antiquities. 
The earthquake by which it would appear 
the city was engulphed, appears to have 
surprised the inhabitants, like those of 
Pompeii, in the midst of their daily avo- 
cations, and many of them were found by 
Captain Ray singularly preserved, by the 
exclusion of atmospheric air, in the pre- 
cise action or employment of the moment 
when overwhelmed. One man standing 
up as if in the act of escaping, was dressed 
in a light robe, in the folds of which 
coins were found, which have been sent 
to the scientific institution of Lima for 
investigation. A female was also found 
sitting in a chair before a loom, which 
contained an unfinished piece of cotton- 
stuff, which she was in the act of weaving. 
The cotton-stuff, which is of a gaudy pat- 
tern, but very neatly fabricated, is about 
eight inches in diameter, and appears to 
have been only half completed. A great 
number of antiquities and curiosities 
found in this American Herculaneum 
have been sent to the Museum of Lima. 
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GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 

From a letter, dated Athens, May 27, 
1831, addressed to the Minister of Public 
Instruction of France, by M. Raoul Ro- 
chette, entrusted with an archeological 
mission into Greece, we glean the follow- 
ing particulars :— 

At Syra, the Syrus of the ancients, and 
the country of Pherecydes, an island 
situated in the centre of the Cyclades, he 
met with a collection of antique marbles 
recently formed at Syra, some of them of 
that place, and others from the neighbour- 
ing islands; and hitherto unknown. They 
consist of inscriptions and basso-relievos, 
principally of funereal subjects, the in- 
scriptions all in Greek. One of them 
was the pedestal of a statue in honour of 
the Emperor Adrian, undoubtedly brought 
from Delos ;—a beautiful antique marble 
still bearing the Greek dedication in all 
its integrity. This pedestal has been re- 
cently converted into a font, and placed 
at an angle of the portico around the 
principal church. There exists in some 
parts of the town, indeed on the rock on 
which it is seated, remains of inscriptions, 
which would well repay researches. 

In the isle of Myconi, M. Rochette found 
more than one curious monument to draw 
and describe, and acquired a beautiful 
Greek inscription engraved on the two 
faces of a piece of red marble. He likewise 
copied some inscriptions at Delos; but 
the mass of ruins which cover almost the 
entire soil of the sacred isle, is so con- 
siderable, that it would require the lapse 
of months, and a hundred workmen to 
dig continually, in order to exhume the 
buried monuments. But this is a task 
that only a government can undertake ; 
and it is an enterprise I have taken the 
liberty of recommending to King Otho, 
who proposes to excavate at Delphos, and 
who would certainly not find fewer trea- 
sures at Delos. 

The letter then proceeds to describe the 
recent purgation of the Acropolis of 
Athens from the modern structures with 
which it was encumbered. Much of the 
architectural elements of the Propylea, 
which had been employed as materials 
in the Turkish fortifications, have been 
restored to their places ; others are lying 
on the ground, where they can be measured 
with greater facility, and studied very 
closely. Among the most interesting ap- 
pearances which have very recently re- 
sulted from this double work of demolish - 
ing and restoring, is the little Temple of 
Victory without wings, which had so long 
been a problem to antiquaries, as much 
as the Propylea themselves, buried in 
Turkish buildings, had remained a mys- 
tery. This little temple is now found 
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entire, with its four columns on both its 
facades, and with the walls of its cella on 
three of its sides. Each block of marble 
marked with the imprint of the time of 
Pericles, has been brought from the middle 
of a mass of masonry, and restored to its 
ancient place. The sculptures of the 
frieze have likewise been found; these 
escaped the hand of Lord Elgin, as they 
were hidden, like unhewn stones, in a 
modern wall ; all that is wanting are the 
four fragments of the frieze which are now 
in London. The mosque erected in a 
part of the cella of the Parthenon will 
soon disappear; excavations are being 
made in the masses of rubbish which still 
cover the soil and avenues, and four beau- 
tiful fragments of the frieze have been 
found; and, though long buried in the 
ruins of the edifice, they have not suffered 
from attacks of age or barbarism. They 
are all four of different subject and cha- 
racter. 

In an excavation opened last year at 
the south-east angle of the principal fa- 
cade of the Parthenon, numerous frag- 
ments of the ancient temple of Minerva, 
burnt by the Persians, have been found 
at a depth of about twelve feet; the 
were undoubtedly buried by the Greeks 
themselves, as materials of no value, when 
they constructed the Parthenon under the 
administration of Pericles. But they are 
atthe present time precious remains of 
the history of art; they consist of tiles, 
called antefixes, of fragments of cornice 
and frieze, of burnt-coloured earth, which 
are authentic monuments of a taste for 
polychrome architecture. 

An account of the principal recent im- 
provements at Athens will be found in our 
Magazine for Sept. 1837, p. 288. 





Lately, on searching for stone near 
the garden of Woodperry House, in the 
parish of Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire, 
the pavement of a chancel of a church 
was discovered, with two head-stones, ex- 
hibiting ornamental crosses. The pave- 
ment consisted of yellow glazed tiles, 
curiously divided for adaptation to use in 
various parts. Under these stones the 
bones of two skeletons were found in a 
very perfect state. A tradition is still 
handed down in the neighbourhood that 
the greater portion of Woodperry, with 
its church, was destroyed by fire, and 
never rebuilt. _Woodperry formerly was 
the property of Richard, Duke of Corn- 
wall, King of the Romans, and at the 
time of the dissolution of monasteries, 
under Henry the Eighth, was possessed 
by the Abbey of Osney. It was purchased 
in the reign of Mary, by New College, 
Oxford, to which it now belongs, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 

The anarchy in Spain becomes from 
day to day more irremediably confounded, 
and more deeply stained with blood. 
Half the capital is ina state of war with 
the nominal Sovereign, who resides in 
the other half—and every day discloses a 
new conspiracy pervading the whole city. 
The army is divided like the country and 
the towns—one division adhering to one 
general, another to another—and it is 
hard to say whether they prosecute more 
zealously their hostilities amongst them- 
selves or against the Carlists. The war 
with the latter has assumed a new cha- 
racter—instead of meeting in the field, 
the belligerents content themselves with 
shedding the necessary quantity of blood, 
by the slaughter of whatever unarmed 
gg opponents may fall into their 

ands. 

An insurrection took place at Valencia 
on the 23d Oct. in which General Men- 
dez Vigo, the Captain General of that 
city, was murdered by the infuriated po- 
pulace; after which between thirty and 
forty Carlist prisoners, were brought out 
from their dungeons and deliberately 
butchered. Again, on the 4th Nov. in 
—s for the slaughter of 55 prisoners 
taken by Cabrera at Villiamalifa, an equal 
number of Carlist prisoners, confined in a 
the gaol of Valencia, were brought out 
and shot. At Saragossa a political in- 
quisition sits, under the name of the 
Junta of Reprisal, daily sending its victims 
to death. 

AFRICA. 

_ The French have recently taken posses- 
sion of the Stora, a new naval station on 
the Algerine coast. The occcupation of 
the province of Constantine is completed. 
The roads of Stora form one of the best 
naval positions of Africa. The Romans 
seem to have been aware of all its advan- 
tages, for considerable ruins prove that 
& numerous population was formerly 
crowded together on the spot. It will be 
very easy to make use of the walls, which 
are very strong, and which may be raised 
on the same foundations. Vegetation is 
extremely luxuriant in the whole country ; 
from Col de Kentorse large and lofty 
trees fill the valleys, and every thing in- 
dicates the clements of the highest pro- 
sperity, which require only judicious and 
active direction to be rapidly developed, 


CIRCASBIA. 

The Russiansare not successful in their 
warfare with the hardy mountaineers of 
Circassia. In a recent engagement, they 
were defeated with great slaughter; 
chiefly in consequence of the desertion of 
a body of Cossacks of the Black Sea, 
with officers, arms, and baggage, to the 
Circassians. Desertions are very fre- 
quent; and the number of Polish 
and Russian soldiers in the Circassian 
army is sufficient to ey! the formation 
of a distinct corps of deserters. The 
Russian General Rajowski had offered 
terms of pardon and submission to the 
Circassians ; but they were indignantly 
rejected, with the intimation that all fu- 
ture proposals of accomodation would be 
torn in pieces, and the bearers put to 
death, 

INDIA. 

For some time past the Government of 
India have been adopting very active 
measures, in consequence of the position 
assumed and persevered in by Persia. 
The Shah of Persia, who was raised to 
his throne mainly by British assistance, 
has within the last two years been under 
Russian influence; and Persia can no 
longer be looked upon as a barrier against 
the progress of Russia, whose dominion, 
extending over the greater part of the 
extreme North of poy reaches in a 
southerly direction to the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, and the northern frontier of 
Persia. Stimulated by Russia, the 
Persian undertook an expedition against 
Herat; an important place, to which a 
small principality is attached, in the terri- 
tory of Afghanistan. In consequence, 
Lord Auckland determined upon sending 
30,000 men, composed of native and Bri- 
tish forces, towards the northern frontier. 
It is composed as follows :—two troops of 
Horse Artillery ; Major Pew’s Camel 
Battery; two companies of European 
Foot ‘Abtillery ; two companies of Sap- 
pers; her Majesty’s sixteenth Lancers ; 
Second, Third, and Fourth Regiments of 
Bengal Light Cavalry; her Majesty’s 
Third and Thirteenth Regiments of 
Foot; the Hon. East India Company’s 
European Regiment; Second, Fifth, 
Sixteenth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty- 
eighth, Thirty-first, Thirth-fifth, Thirty- 
seventh, Forty-second, _Forty-third, 
Forty-eighth, and Fifty-third Regiments 
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of Bengal Native Infantry. This force 
was to assemble at Kurnaulon the 31st of 
October, and thence proceed vid Bhut- 
neer, Bhawupoor, and Mithenkate, to 
Candahar, Caubul, and Herat. This 
force was to be joined by from 45,000 
to 50,000 men, furnished by Runjeet 
Sing, the sovereign of the Punjaub. The 
object of this demonstration must, of 
course, in the first instance, have been to 
prevent the absorption of Herat by Persia, 
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not so much for Persian, as for Russian 
objects. In the interim, news has ar- 
rived that the Schah of Persia has been 
completely discomfited at Herat, his army 
utterly broken up, and himself obliged to 
fly. He had made an assault qn the 
town, and was repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter, and the loss of all his guns. The 
Russian Ambassador and European 
Aid-de-camp were killed, the former 
having received three balls in the body. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Sept. 24. His Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge embarked at Fal- 
mouth, on an extended tour, in which he 
is attended by Colonel Cornwall. On 
the 2nd Oct. he arrived at Lisbon, and 
was received by the Portuguese Court 
under the travelling name of Lord Cul- 
loden. On the 14th he was at Gibral- 
tar, and was present at the reception of 
the Queen Dowager, on her voyage to 
Malta. 

Oct. 10. The consecration took place 
of Christ Church, at Eccleston, in the pa- 
rish of Prescot, built solely at the expense 
of Samuel Taylor, Esq. of Eccleston 
Hall. It is a neat Gothic edifice, adapted 
for the accommodation of 600 persons, 
and is fitted up in the interior in # man- 
ner much superior to the great majority 
of modern churches. The ceiling is en- 
tirely of oak, in pannel-work, and the 
principal timbers which are left open to 
the sight are enriched with carvings and 
pendants. The front of the gallery, the 
enclosure of the altar, and the holy table 
itself, as well as the panels of the doors, 
are all of ancient carved oak, descriptive 
of sacred subjects. The pulpit and read- 
ing-pew are also of carved oak—the for- 
mer a very aticient one removed from St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, during the recent 
alterations. Mr. Taylor has been his 
own architect; and every portion of the 
building seemed to indicate not only a 
correct acquaintance with the principles 
of the noble art, but a most judicious 
application of them to the devout purpose 
for which the building is designed. A 
collection, which amounted to upwards 
of 807. was afterwards made for the pur- 
pose of building a school, to be attached 
to the church. 

Oct. 11. At the Maidstone Quarter 
Sessions the question as to the liability of 
the owners of the New Terrace-pier, at 
Gravesend, to pay the penny toll to the 
corporation of the town, who are the pro- 
ge of the Town-pier, was decided. 

he facts of the case are briefly these :— 


In 1833 or 1834 the old corporation of 
Gravesend built the Town-pier, at an 
expense of about 32,000/., having been 
authorised by parliament to borrow19,0002., 
and to levy a toll of 1d. a-head upon all 
passengers landing, either upon the pier 
or within the parishes of Gravesend or 
Milton. The corporation on going out 
of office purchased the Block-house Fort, 
which had belonged to government, and 
built the Terrace-pier and garden on the 
premises. They then refused to pay the 
customary Id., which the Town-pier Act 
authorised the existing corporation to levy; 
alleging that, as the government property 
had been exempted from the toll, the 
buildings on the same ground should con- 
tinue also exempt. The corporation 
brought the recusants before the mayor 
and magistrates of Gravesend, who de- 
cided that the defendants should pay the 
ld. The latter appealed to the Quarter 
Sessions, whence they were referred tc 
the Court of Queen’s Beuch, by which 
court they were ordered to have the case 
tried at the Quarter Sessions. The ma- 
gistrates have there decided, that Captain 
Tisdal, of the Star, in whose person the 
— was tried, must pay the toll. 

oth parties are to pay their own costs. 

Oct. 16. A singular and disastrous 
event took place at Dunkirk, about a 
quarter of a mile from Northwich, Che- 
shire, in the instantaneous sinking of a 
plot of ground, nearly an acre in extent, 
to the depth of fifteen or twenty yards. 
At the depth of about fifty yards from 
the surface runs a vein or mine of rock 
salt, of about fifteen yards in thickness, 
which at this spot had, as usual, been 
worked and excavated, before sinking to 
the lower vein, at the depth of about 100 
yards. For some time past this upper 
mine had been considered insecure, from 
the pillars left to support the superincum- 
bent earth being in a tottering state, and 
the men had discontinued their work. 
The ground gave way, with a tremendous 
roar, and the rock-house, tower, gin- 
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house, engine-house, stables, and two cot- 
tages, were thrown into a heap of ruins 
at the depth of fifteen yards from the sur- 
face ; and twelve individuals, who were 
on the premises, were also carried down, 
and most of them overwhelmed by the 
falling ruins of the buildings. It is 
thought that seven persons were killed. 

Oct. 22, A destructive fire occurred in 
the houses of the Masters of Harrow 
School. It broke out in that of Mr. Co- 
lenso, the Mathematical Master, and ex- 
tended to that of the Head Master, Dr. 
Wordsworth, both of which it destroyed. 
The latter was refronted some years ago 
in the Elizabethan style by the late 
Master Dr. Butler; but must now be 
entirely rebuilt. |The loss incurred 
amounts to many thousand pounds ; but 
will be nearly, if not quite, covered by 
the insurances. 

At a recent meeting of the Common 
Council of London, the Committee for the 
London Bridge Approaches, &c. made 
their report that the improvements autho- 
rised to be made in East Cheap, Little 
Tower-street, and Gracechurch-street, 
have been wholly effected; that Upper 
Thames-street has been widened from 
East-cheap to Fish-street hill; that a 
rectory house for the rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth has been built in King Wil- 
liam-street ; and new burial grounds have 
been provided for the parishes of St. 
Michael, Crooked-lane, and St. Magnus, 
London-bridge. ‘The further improve- 
ments recommended are the widening the 
line of streets from Lothbury to the north 
side of the New Post-oflice, the further 
improvement of Upper Thames-street, 
and the completion of the improvement 
in Lothbury from Moorgate-street to the 
church, 

The Corporation having determined to 
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persist in maintaining the Cattle Market 
at Smithfield, some extensive improve- 
ments have been made in it. The whole 
surface, comprising upwards of six acres, 
has been repaved upon a new and im- 
proved level, with a number of additional 
shafts running into the immense sewer 
upwards of twenty feet below the surface. 
The footways have been completely al- 
tered, and the rails and pens entirely re- 
modelled, A new cairiage-way has been 
also formed, leading from Long-lane 
round by Smithfield-bars, and the Ram 
Inn and West-street, to King-street, along 
which the public will have a quick tho- 
roughfare on market-days. The whole 
of the improvements have been designed 
by Deputy Hicks, and the Common Coun- 
cilalmost unanimously sanctioned an out- 
lay which will probably amount to be- 
tween 30,000/. and 40,0001. 
Ecclesiastical Changes (continued from 


p. 43.) Dated 28th July, 1838. The Sees 


of St. Asaph and Bangorto be united when 
either of them shall become vacant. The 
average annual amount of income of the 
Bishop to be 5,200/. The annual in- 
come of the Bishop of S¢. David’s to be 
4,500/. upon the first avoidance of the 
See. On the first avoidance of the See 
of Llandaff, the annual income to be 
raised to 4,200/. and until an episcopal 
house of residence be provided for the 
Bishop, to receive, the additional annual 
sum of 300/. The whole County of Lan- 
caster, in the diocese of Chester, except- 
ing the Deanery of Furnes, to be detached 
from the Diocese of Chester, and be called 
the Diocese of Manchester. ‘The Col- 
legiate Church of Manchester to become 
a Cathedral Church; the Warden and 
Fellows to be cailed Dean and Canons. 
The annual income of the Bishop to be 
4.5007. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c, 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 28. Col. Sir Horace Seymour, K.C.H. 
to be extra Equerry to her Majesty the Queen 
dowager. 

Oct. 19. Henry-Peach, infant son of the 
late Henry Peach Keighly, brevet Major 3d 
K. I. cav. and Judge Advocate-gen. at Fort St. 
George, in compliance with the will of his 
ge Samuel Peach, of Canton, in China, 

dlicote, co. Warw. and Portland-place, esq. to 
take in addition the name of Peach. : 

Oct. 24. Anthony Oliphant, esq. to be Chief 
Justice of Ceylon.—John Taylor Gordon, esq. 
MD. to be physician extraordinary to the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

Oct. 25. Alex. Earle Monteith, esq. to be 
Sheriff Depute of Fifeshire, rice A. Clephane, 
esq. dec.—Dennis Phelan, esq. of Clonmell, 
co. Tipperary, to bean Assistant Commissioner 
of Poor Laws. 


Oct. 26. Wm. Henry Brehaut, esq. to be 
Clerk of the Peace for the district of Montreal, 
in Lower Canada. 

Oct. 29. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Colonel G. 
Turner to be Colonel; Captain and brevet 
Major C. Cruttenden to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nor. 1. Lieut.-Col. William Reid, C.B. to 
be Governor and Commander in Chief of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands.—George Louis, 
of Colyton, Devon, esq. Barrister-at-law ; and 
Ancurin Owen, of Egryn, co. Denbigh, esq. to 
be Assistant Tithe Commissioners. 

Nov. 2. Major F. M‘Bean to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase ; brevet Major R. Willington to 
be Major. 

Nor. 5. Major J. Macphail to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Dominica. 

The Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, was 
sworn of her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
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Nov. 9. 33d Foot, Major T. Reid to be 
Major. Uy 

Nov. 19. Knighted by patent, oe. George 
Tyler, R.N. Lieut.-Governor of St. Vincent’s. 
—Aug. Hearn Gilbert, gent. Purser R.N. to 
accept the cross of a Knight of the order of 
Isabella the Catholic, conferred by the Queen 
Regent of Spain for his services at the raising 
of the siege of Bilboa. 

Nov. 20. John Gage, of Coldham hall, in 
Stanningfield, Suffolk, esq. in compliance with 
a settlement made by his late brother Robert 
Gage Rookwood, esq. to take the name of 
Rokewode after Gage, and bear the arms of 
Rokewode in the first quarter.—95th foot, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Buchan, K.C.B. to be 
Colonel ; Brevet, Captains T, Savage and T. 
Bonnor to be Majors. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Chipping Wycombe.—Geo. Robt. Smith, esq. 





EcchestasticAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. E. V. Lockwood, (late Chaplain of the 
House of Commons) to be a Prebendary of 
Canterbury; the Rey. E. Repton and the 
Rev. T. Frere (also late Chaplains to the 
House) to be Prebendaries of Westminster. 

Rev. Michael Keating to be Archdeacon of 
Ardfert. 

Rev. G. J. Dupuis to be a Fellow of Eton. 

Rey. E. J. Ash, Brisley R. with Gateley V. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Bailey, Queen Square episcopal chapel, 
Westminster. 

Rev. J. R. F. Billingsley, Wormington R. Glou. 

Rev. Martin Connolly, Boynagh R. Galway. 

Rev. J. Croft, Eaton Bishop’s R. Heref. 

Rey. Joseph Dewe, Rockland R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Dufton, Warehorne R. Kent. 

Rey. R. W. Elgee, Kelmakea R. Wexford. 

Rev. D. Evans, Lianllwchaiarn R. Card. 

Rev. J. G. Fawcett, Stockton on the Forest 
P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. N. C. Fenwick, Killenick R. Wexford. 

Rey. G. D. Grundy, Lees P.C. near Oldham, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. J. V. Hamilton. Little Chart R. Kent. 

Rev. John Harding, Walkerne R. Herts. 

Rey. J. Harington, Little Hinton R. Wilts. 

Rey. E. Harston, St. Stephen’s R. Ipswich. 

Rey. T. A. Holland, Greatham R. Hants. 

Rev, J. Holmes, Lower Peover P.C. Chesh. 

Rey. F. P, Hulme, Birch in Warrington P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. T. Jackson, Ovingham P.C. Northumb. 

Rey. R. C. Lane, Deal R. Kent. 

Rev. G. H, Langdon, Oving V. Sussex. 

Rev. — Miller, ed P.C, Sussex. 

Rey. C. Radford, Englishcombe V. Som. 

Rey. T. Saunders, Moulton V. co. N’p’n. 

Rey. T. G. Simcox, Smethwick P.C. Staff. 

Rey. J. V. Stewart, Portsea V. Hants. 

Rey. J. Taylor, Newmarket P.C, Cambrigesh. 

Rev. C. Taylor, Lydney V. Gloucestershire. 

Rey. W. H. Teale, Asgarby P.C. Lincolnsh. 

Rey. W. Tyrrell, Raddanstown R. Dublin. 

Rey. J. Watson, Bremilham R. Wilts. 

Rey. W. H. Wilkinson, All Saints P.C. Portsea. 

Rev. H. Wood, Burrowbridge new ch. Som. 

Rev. T. Underwood, Diddie ury V. Salop. 

Rev. J. C. D, Yule, Coleridge V. Devon. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. T. H. Ashworth to Earl of Carnarvon. 
Rev. D. Campbell to the Duke of Leeds. 

Rev. M. Enright to the Earl of Castlestuart. 
Rev. C.J. P. Eyre to Lord Methuen. 

Rey. F. Fulford to the Duchess of Gloucester. 


Preferments, Births, &c. 
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Rev. E. N. Hoare to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Rev. T. Lloyd to Earl Cowper. 

Rev. J. Thornycroft to the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. 

Rev. E. Winder to H. M. 8S. Victory. 

Rev. Mr. Davies to Whitecross-street Prison. 

Se to the Reformitory, Isle of 

ght. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Wm. Wilberforce Bird, esq. to be third mem- 
ber of the council of India. 

Chas. Ellis Heaton, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to 
be Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex, vice E, 
C. Selby, esq. resigned. 


W. Beale, esq. LL.D. of Trin. Coll. Camb. to 
be Head aster of Tavistock Grammar 
School. 


Mr. Norman M‘Donald (private secretary to 
Lord Morpeth) to be First Clerk of the Irish 
Privy Council. 

The Rey. Richard Okes to be Lower Master of 
Eton, vice the Rev. G. J. Dupuis. 

Mr. W. C. Ross, Mr. D. Roberts, and Mr. R. 
Westmacott to be Associates of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 2. At Theobalds, Herts, the wife of 
Col. W. Miles, a son.——8. At Brussels, the 
wife of T. Wathen Waller, esq. a son.— 
9. The Hon. Emilie, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Gray, of Almondsbury, a dau. 15. At Upper 
Grosvenor-st. the wife of V. Dent, esq. a dau. 
—20. At Brighton, Lady John Russell, a 
dau.— At Burghley, the Marchioness of Exe- 
ter, a dau.— 22. Jemima Goodeve, 
a dau.—23. In Berkeley-sy. the Hon. Mrs. 
Spalding, a son.——In Dover-st. the Viscount- 
ess Valletort, a son.——At Oulton-park, Lady 
Grey Egerton, a son.——24. In Baker-st. the 
wife of F. M. Montgomerie, esq. a dau.——At 
Looe, Cornwall, the wife of Capt. Toup Nico- 
las, C.B. K.H. a son.——25. At Amport House, 
Hants, the wife of S. Cosby, esq. a dau.——26. 
At Childwick Bury, Herts, the wife of J. Lo- 
max, esq. a dau.——27. At Bruges, the wife of 
William Stainfortb, esq. a son. 

Nov. 1. At Wanlip Hall, Leic. the lady of 
Sir George Palmer, Bart. a son.——At Scrap- 
toft Hall, Leic. Lady Angela Pearson, a dau. 
——2. At Hammersmith, the Baroness de 
Moncorvo, a son.——4. At Alnwick Parsonage, 
the wife of the Rev. L. Shafto Orde, a son.—— 
9. At St. Melion rectory, Cornwall, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Somerset, a dau.——6. At St. Leo- 
nard’s-on-the-Sea, Mrs. Goodenough, wife of 
the Dean of Wells, a son.——7. At Hurdcott, 
the wife of the Rev. Reginald Pole, a dau.—— 
In Belgrave-st. the Countess of Pomfret, a 
dau.—s. In Grosvenor-sq. the Countess of 
Galloway, a son.——12. At Chelsea College, 
Lady Wilson, a son.—1l5. At Harewood- 
house, Yorkshire, Lady Louisa Cavendish, a 
son.——16. At Elsham, Linc. the Lady Mary 
Corbet, a dau.——17. At Harewood house, 
Yorkshire, LadyjCaroline Lascelles, a dau. 











MARRIAGES. 


June 1. At Hobart Town, the Rev. John 
Little, of St. Andrew’s Church, to Mary Gas- 
coigne, fourth dau. of John Burnett . late 
Colonial Secretary of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Sept. 6. At Olney, Bucks, the Rev. Thomas 
Welton, of Upper Clapton, to Mary Ann, 
second dau. of Mr. Samuel Baker, farmer and 
inn keeper of —— 

Sept. 18. At Thorpe, near Norwich, the 
Rey. Henry Long, Rector of Newton and 


a 
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Swainsthorpe, to Charlotte Emma, second dau. 
of Col. Sir Robt. Harvey, C.B. and K.H.—At 
Pendeylan, co. Glam. Gerard Ralston, esq. of 
Philadelphia, U.S. to Isabel, second dau. of 
Wm. Crawshay, esq. of Cyfarthfa Castle. 

Sept. 20. At eye Capt. Randal Rum- 
ley, 60th Rifles, to Caroline Mary, dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir George "> 

Sept. 25. At Brighton, Capt. Fred. A. Blach- 
ford, son of Gen. Blachford, to Emmeline 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Hugh 
Blaydes, 4 of High Paull, Yorkshire.-—— 
At Trinity Ch. Marylebone, Alex. Hall Hall, 
esq. eldest so. of David Hall, of Portland- 
place, esq. to Caroline, youngest dau. of Thom- 
son Hankey, also of Portland-place, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Watton, Herts, James Lane, 
esq. of Chancery-lane, to Elizabeth, younger 
dau. of the late James Horsburgh, esq. F.K.S. 
——At Bamburgh, William Wallace Legge, esq. 
of Malone-house, Antrim, to Eleanor Wilkie, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Forster, esq. of 
Adderstone-hall, Northumberland.——At Mar- 
tock, co. Somerset, the Rev. H. B. New- 
man, Rector of Little Bromley, Essex, to Eliza- 
beth, only surviving dau, of the late John 
Hooper, esq. of Hendford-house, Yeovil.—— 
At Walthamstow, Joseph Tatham, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Anna Maria, youngest dau. of 
the late F. B. Bedwell, esq.——At Axminster, 
George Louis, esq. of Colyton-house, to Mary, 
widow of the late Rev. E. C. Forward, Rector 
of Limington. At Wandsworth, Henry 
Rucker, esq. to Adelaide, youngest dau. of the 
late James Morris, esq¢.—KRK. Mahon, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. H. Mahon, of Kille- 
gaily, King’s Co. to Jane, dau. of the late Sir 

ugh Crotton, Bart.——At Stradishall, Suff. 
Henry Revel Homfray, esq. of Beaumont-st. 
Regent’s-park, to Frances, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Rayner, esq. of Stradishall-place.——Henry 
Ba Domvile, esq. barrister, eldest son of 
the Rev. H. B. Domvile, of Pembroke, Heref. 
and nephew of Sir Compton Domvile, Bart. to 
Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. W. a 
of Ribbesford, Worc. and niece of Sir T. E. 
Winnington, Bart. 

Oct. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Right Hon. Viscount Combermere, to the only 
dau. of Robert Gibbings, esq. of Gibbings- 
grove, Cork.——At Church Broughton, Mar- 
shall Turner, esq. of Torrington-sq. to Frances 
Mary, second dau. of the late Harry Yates, 
esq. of a Derb.—The Rey. W. Ar- 
mitstead, Perp. Curate of Garstang, Lanc. to 
Agnes, dau. of the late Thomas Bell, esq. of 
Garstang.—tThe Rev. Daniel John Hopkins, 
Rector of Hartford, near Huntingdon, to Anne, 
dau. of the late Thomas Verney Okes, esq. of 
Cambridge.——At Clist St. George, Samuel 
Parr, esq. of Knowle, Devon, to Charlotte 
Maria Rous, second dau. of the Rev. W. R. 
Ellicombe.—— At Kingston church, Ports- 
mouth, Commander Worth, of H.M.S. Hast- 
ings, to Charlotte, dau. of Capt. Searle, C.B. 
of H. M.S. Victory. 

Oct. 3. At Withcall Church, Edward, eldest 
son of Edward Tewart, esq. of York-place, 
Portman-sq. and Coupland Castle, Northum- 
berland, to Mary, eldest dau. of Richard Daw- 
son, esq. of Withcall House, Linc.——The 
Rev. W. C. R. Ray, of Eastwood, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Mills, Vicar of 
Bumpsted Helion, Essex.——At Alva-house, 
James Dewar, esq. only son of Robert Dewar, 
of Clapham, Surrey, esq. to Mary Anne John- 
stone, dau. of the late J. R. Johnstone, esq. of 
Alva.——At West Monkton, the Rev. E. Warre, 
vicar of Bishop’s Lydeard, to Fanny Mary, 
eldest dau. of Gilbert West, esq.——At St. 
George’s, saovenee, George Caswal New- 
man, esq. only son of Charles Newman, esq. 

11 





of Scripps, Coggeshall, to Wilhelmina, young- 
est dau. of sir oo Montague, Ba at 
St. Pancras, Robert Wilkinson, esq. of Can- 
ton, to Elizabeth-Warden, eldest dau. of John 
Dent, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

Oct. 4. At Welwyn, Herts, William Robt. 
Baker, - of Bayfordbury, Herts, to Anna 
Emma Kat arine, eldest dau. of Hen a 
Clinton, esq. of Welwyn.——At Paris, Wi iam 
Graham, esq. of Lancefield, Glasgow, to Anna 
Matilda, second dau. of John Lowndes, esq. 
formerly of Arthurlie, co. Renfrew.——At 
Brighton, the Rev. C. W. Lloyd, vicar of Gos- 
field, Essex, to Emily, dau. of John Rawlinson, 
esq. of Wimpole-st.——At Plymouth, Mr. H. 
E. Carrington, proprietor of the Bath Chro- 
nicle, (son of the late Poet,) to Emily, second 
dau. of Mr. H. I. Johns.——At St. George’s, 
ee ye Alfred William Cleverly, esq. of 
Kilworth, Cork, to Amelia-Bennet, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Jennings, R.N. 

Oct.6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Rich- 
ard, eldest son of Richard Neave, esq. of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, to Anna Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev, John E yton, rec- 
tor of Eyton, Shropshire, and granddaughter 
of the late Edmund Plowden, esq. of Plowden. 

Oct. 9. The Rev. Henry Codtin ‘on, B.A. 
of Ilminster, to Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late Samuel Rhodes, esq. of Islington.——At 
Stoke, Devon, the Rev. Harry Martin, Rector 
of Silton, Dorset, to Ann, eldest dau., and W. 
W. Cavie, esq. of Herwood house, to Kate, 
youngest dau., of the late J. S. Downes, esq. 
——At Dover, W. R. Nisbett, esq. of Fort 
Nisbett, Tipperary, to Selina, third dau. of the 
late Thomas Buss, esq. of Lydd.——At Frant, 
John Pryce, esq. to Dora Isabella, third dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Beatson, formerly 
Governor of St. Helena,——At Hastings, J. B. 
Gibson, esq. M.D. 17th Lancers, to Esther, 
youngest dau. of the late N. Willson, esq. of 
South Bridge, near Northampton.——At Mar- 
ket Drayton, the Rev. Robert Upton, Incum- 
bent of Moreton Say, Salop, to Sally Emily, 
— dau. of W. Wilkinson, esq. 

ct. 10. At Claydon, Suffolk, Andrew Wood 
Baird, om. M.D. to Anna Audry, dau. of the 
Rev. R. Etough, D.D. Rector of Claydon.— 
At Tanworth, Warw. Edward Hicks, esq. of 
Wilbraham Temple, co. Cambridge, only son of 
Edward Simpson, esq. of Lichfield, to Grace, 
eldest dau. of Stanley Pipe Wolferstan, esq. of 
Statfold.——aAt Scotter, Linc. W. Walker, esq. 
of Mestingbtm, to Caroline Annee dau. of 
the late John Davidson, esq. 0 Cottle Hall. 
— At Clifton, Samuel Guppy, esq. of Bristol, 
to Georgiana, eldest dau. of P. Protheroe, esq. 
of Richmond-hill.——At Wentworth house, the 
seat of the Fitzwilliam family in Yorkshire, 
James J. R. Mackenzie, esq. to Lady Anne 
Fitzwilliam, fourth dau. of the Earl Fitzwil- 
liam.——At St. Pancras, J. A. Colquhoun, esq. 
to Sophia, eldest dau. of W. Cantis, esq. late of 
Old Park, Kent. 

Oct. 11. At Rudston, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Chas. Walter Hudson, Rector of Saundby, 
Notts, to the Hon. Julia, third dau. of the late 

odfrey Lord Macdonald.—at Walcot, Bath, 
William Eardley Amiel, esq. R.N. to Margaret 
Anne, third dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Morgan, 
D.D. of Aston Clinton, Bucks.——At Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, Capt. Lothian Dickson, to Mary 
Elizabeth, only surviving child of the late Lt.- 
Col. Gillman, 76th reg.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, C. F. Hodson, esq. to Betsy, only 
child of the late W. T. Conquest, of thew 
ridge, Herts, esq. 
ct. 13. At St. James’s, Dover, Capt. T. 
Byng Creagh, eldest son of Col. Creagh, C.B. 
to Emma Susan, youngest dau, of J. W. 
Knollys, esq, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Serton. 

Nov, 22. At his house in Arlington- 
street, the Rt. Hon. William-Philip Mo- 
lyneux, Earl of Sefton (1771), and Vis- 
count Molyneux (1628), in the Peer- 
age of Ireland, Baron Sefton of Croxteth 
(1831) in that of the United Kingdom, 
and a Baronet of England (1611). 

Lord Sefton was the representative of 
an ancient and historical race, founded in 
England by Sir William de Moulines, 
upon whom the Conqueror conferred the 
manor of Sefton, with other large pos- 
sessions in Lancashire, a considerable por- 
tion of which remain with the family to 
the present day. His Lordship was born 
18 Sept. 1772, the only child of Charles- 
William the first Earl and 9th Viscount 
Molyneux, by Lady Isabella Stanhope, 
daughter of Charles the second Earl of 
Harrington, and granddaughter of Charles 
second Duke of Grafton, by Lady Hen- 
rietta Somerset, sister to the fourth Duke 
of Beaufort. In 1795 he succeeded his 
father ; but the honours, being Irish, did 
not confer upon him a seat in the House 
of Lords. His Lordship was, however, 
almost constantly a member of the Lower 
House until his elevation to the British 
Peerage. 

In politics his Lordship was a decided 
liberal; and though from nervousness, 
which he was never able to overcome, he 
rarely opened his lips in parliament, it is 
well known that he has occasionally ver- 
bally supplied some of our most eminent 
orators with their speeches. Whilst he 
was a member of the House of Commons, 
his Lordship had the credit of being able 
to carry with him by his personal influence 
more votes than any (unofficial) man of 
his day. At all times his opinions re- 
ceived the highest consideration from the 
leading members of his party. Nor was 
this without justice. ighly informed 
and sagacious beyond most men, his Lord- 
ship was especially remarkable for the 
uprightness and noble independence of 
his character. The courage which he 
displayed when, on the occasion of White's 
Club (with that abject servility to mere 
royalty, which it is deplorable to meet 
with so frequently amongst the highest 
classes,) excluding from a ball given there 
the name of the Princess of Wales, he 
alone, in defiance of the frowns of the 
Regent, protested against so unmanly a 

roceeding, will not soon be forgotten. 

Nor at a subsequent period after Mr. 

Hone’s trial, when Lord Sefton, who 
Gunt. Mac. Vou. X. 


then believed himself to be on bis death- 
bed, wrote his celebrated letter, congra- 
tulating Mr. Hone upon his escape from 
the Crown prosecutions which had been 
instituted against him, and inclosing a 
check for 100/., did his Lordship less de- 
serve the respect of every honourable mind. 

His Lordship’s manly conduct upon 
these occasions, however, gave so much 
offence at court, as to cause him to be al- 
most entirely a stranger there during the 
reign of George the Fourth ; but upon the 
accession of the late King he was among 
the first of those upon whom the Peerage 
was conferred. From this period, as in- 
deed during the whole of his parliament- 
ary career, his Lordship’s vote will inva- 
riably be found recorded in favour of 
those measures which were brought for- 
ward for effecting salutary reforms in our 
institutions, or for the extension of civil 
and religious liberty. 

In private life Lord Sefton was con- 
spicuous for the magnificence of his mode 
of living. From youth he was esteemed 
the best “ whip” in England: and the 
excellence of his taste was invariably dis- 
played in the correctness of his equipages, 
which were universally allowed to be un- 
rivalled. His table was perhaps the most 
recherché in London, and the splendid 
hospitality which he practised made him 
indeed proverbial. His death will be se- 
verely felt in the leading Whig circles; 
and the affliction into which his family 
and a large body of strongly attached 
friends have been plunged by the event, 
is the best proof of the respect and esti- 
mation in which his character was held. 

His Lordship married in 1792, Maria 
Margaretta, second daughter of William 
sixth Lord Craven, by Elizabeth (after- 
wards Margravine of Brandenburgh An- 
spach), daughter of Augustus fourth 
Earl of Berkeley, who was maternal 
grandson of Charles first Duke of Rich- 
mond, natural son of King Charles II. 
By this lady, who survives him, he has 
had issue: —1. Lady Georgiana, who 
was married, in 1819, to Charles Pascoe 
Grenfell, Esq. and died in 1826.—2. 
Lady Maria.—3. The Right Hon. Chas. 
William, now Earl of Sefton,—4. Lady 
Louisa.—5. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. George 
Berkeley Molyneux,of the 8th Hussars.— 
6. Lieut. Col. the Hon. Henry Richard 
Molyneux, of the 60th Foot.—7. Lady 
Frances.—8. Lady Caroline, ‘married in 
to 1836, Charles Towneley, jun. esq. of 
Towneley.—9, wy Francis George 
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Molyneux, Secretary of Legation at 
Frankfort.—10. Lady Katharine. 

The present Earl was born 10th July, 
1796, and married, June 1834, Mary- Au- 
gusta, only dau. of R. G. Hopwood, of 
Hopwood, esq. and has with other issue a 
son and heir, William-Philip now Vis- 
count Molyneux, born 14th Oct. 1835. 





Lorp Farnuam. 

Oct. 19. In Rutland-square, Dublin, 
in his 65th year, the Right Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Maxwell, sixth Baron Farn- 
ham, of Farnham, co. Cavan. 

His Lordship was the younger son of 
the Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Max- 
well, Lord Bishop of Meath, by Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the Right Hon. 
Anthony Nam Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, and sister to the first 
Lord Oriel. He succeeded to the peer- 
age only one month before his death, on 
the death of his brother John fifth Lord 
Farnham, of whom a brief mamoir was 
given in our last Magazine, p. 546. 

His Lordship married Sept. 5, 1798, 
Lady Anne Butler, eldest daughter of 
Henry-Thomas, second Earl of Carrick, 
and sister to the present Earl; and by 
that lady, who died on the 29th May, 
1831, he had issue nine sons and three 
daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Henry, 
now Lord Farnham, born in 1799, and 
M. P. for the county of Cavan in the 

resent and five preceding parliaments ; 
. married in 1828 the Hon. Anna 
Frances Esther Stapleton, youngest dau. 
of ‘Thomas Lord Le Despenser, and sister 
of the Countess of Reden, &c. but has 
no issue; 2. the Hon. Sarah-Juliana, 
married in 1828 to Alexander Saunder- 
son, of Castle Saunderson, co. Cavan, 
esq.; 3. the Hon. Somerset Richard 
Maxwell, who has succeeded to all the 
unsettled estates of his uncle the late 
Lord, and will probably succeed his 
brother as Member for the county of 
Cavan; he is at present unmarried; 4. 
the Right Hon. Harrict-Margaret dow- 
ager Viscountess Bangor; who was mar- 
ried in 1826 to Edward third and late 
Viscount Bangor, and was left his widow 
in 1837, having had issue the present 
Viscount, and five other sons; 5. John- 
Barry, a Lieut. in the l4th regiment, 
who died in 1833, in his 26th year; 6. 
Charles- Robert, who died in 1825, in his 
17th year ; 7. the Hon. Anne, married in 
1836 to William Morris Bayley, esq. ; 
8. the Hon. Edward- William Maxwell; 
9. the Hon. James Pierce; 10. the Hon. 
Richard-Thomas; 11. the Hon. Robert- 
Thomas; and 12. the Hon. William- 
George, born in 1821, 


Ositvary.—Lord Farnham.—Rt. Hon. Robert Grant. 
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We take this opportunity to append a 
few notes on the late John Lord Farn- 
ham: 

«“ His Lordship was the first man who, 
with boldness unexampled, and at cost 
incalculable, broke through the charm of 
interest and influence which made the 
Irish representative peerage a close go- 
vernment borough. He was the man 
who bestowed upon the peers of Ireland 
the liberty and power they now enjoy, 
of electing a representative of their own 
choice, instead of obeying the congé 
d’elire of this, or that, or any other mi- 
nistry. The personal friend of the late 
Duke of York, John Barry Maxwell, 
Baron Farnham, had the talents, the 
courage, the principle which qualified 
him for the arduous undertaking. He 
succeeded for himself and his compeers— 
and has left behind to the Irish aristo- 
cracy a legacy of freedom and independ- 
ence. 

“ His Lordship was as much admired 
forhis mildness in private, as respected for 
his energy in the senate. The loyal, the 
brave, and the true, crowded round his 
bier, on which were shed the tears of old 
and young. The inhabitants honoured 
him when among them, and paid every 
respect to his remains; they revere his 
memory, and are honoured that his corpse 
is placed, not at Farnham, but at New- 
townbarry. His coffin was lowered into 
the vault by Serjeant Hamilton, of the 
Cavan Malitia, and three serjeants of the 
Newtownbarry Yeomanry. The former 
fought under the late Lord Farnham 
(then Col. Barry), in the Irish rebellion. 
At the battle of Arklow, Col. Barry had 
his regimental cap shot off, and he wore 
the forage cap of one of his men during 
the remainder of the engagement. At 
Wexford, the Cavan serjeant, with twelve 
men, kept the bridge during two hours’ 
hard fighting, and literally strewed it with 
the bodies of cows, horses, and men.” 





Ricnt Hon. Sik Rosert Grant. 

July 9. At Dapoorie, in his 53d year, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Grant,G.C.H. 
Governor of Bombay. 

He was the brother of Lord Glenelg, 
now Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
being the second son of Charles Grant, 
esq. for many years M. P. for Inverness- 
shire, and one of the most distinguished 
directors of the East India Company, by 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Fraser, esq. 
a younger son of Fraser, of Balnain, co. 
Inverness. Of his father very long me- 
moirs, by the late Thomas Fisher, esq. 
F.S.A. Searcher of the Records at the 
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East India House, were published in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1823. 

Mr. Robert Grant, as well as his bro- 
ther Lord Glenelg, was a member of 
Magdalene College, in the University of 
Cambridge, of which they both became 
Fellows. They took their B.A. degree 
together in 1801, when Charles was third 
and Robert fourth Wrangler, Charles 1st, 
and Robert 2d Medallist, so even were 
their studies and attainments, and so pa- 
rallel their success. In addition, the pre- 
sent Lord Glenelg obtained in 1802 the 
second Bachelor’s prize. Mr. Robert 
Grant had in 1799 obtained a Craven 
scholarship. He took his M.A. degree 
in 1806, having been in that step pre- 
ceded two years by his brother. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Jan. 
30, 1807. He published in 1813.a pam- 
phlet, entitled, “ 'The Expediency main- 
tained of continuing the system by which 
the Trade and Government of India are 
now regulated,” Svo. ; andalso “ A Sketch 
of the History of the East India Com- 
pany from its first foundation to the pass- 
ing of the Regulation Act of 1773,” 8vo. 

Mr. Robert Grant subsequently ob- 
tained the office of King’s Serjeant in 
the Duchy Court of Lancaster, and was 
one of the Commissioners of Bankrupts. 

In 1826 he was returned to Parliament 
for the Inverness district of burghs. In 
1830 he was elected for Norwich, and 
again in 1831. When his brother became 
President of the Board of Control, he 
was appointed one of the Commissioners ; 
in 1831 he was sworna Privy Councillor, 
and in 1832 appointed Judge Advocate 
General. 

At the first election for the new bo- 
rough of Finsbury in 1831, he was re- 
turned as one of its first members, and 
that by a very large majority, the num- 
bers being— 


Rt. Hon. R, Grant . - . 4278 
Mr. Serjeant Spankie . 2848 
Charles Babbage, esq. . . 2311 
Thomas Wakley, esq. . 2151 


Christopher Temple, esq. . 787 

In June 1834 Sir Robert Grant was 
appointed Governor of Bombay. 

He left the Presidency in good health 
for the hills on 19th June last. Having 
imprudently ridden out during a heavy fal! 
of rain, he was attacked by fever. The 
disorder abated, and his recovery was ex- 
pected ; but he suffered a relapse, his brain 
became affected, and he sunk under its 
effects. 

Sir Robert Grant married Margaret 
daughter of the late Sir David Davidson, 
of Cantray, co. Nairn, and has Iecft an 
infant family. 


Sik Epwarp Poorg, Bart. 

Oct. 13. In Norfolk-street, Park-lane, 
in his 44th year Sir Edward Poore, the 
second Baronet, of Rushall, co. Wilts 
(1795). 

He was the eldest son of Edward 
Poore, esq. by his first wife Martha- 
Ann, second daughter of George Wolff, 
esq. Danish consul in London, and suc- 
ceeded to the title of Baronet June Ist, 
1820, on the death of his great-uncle Sir 
John Methuen Poore, to whom it had 
been granted with remainder to his brother 
Edward, and the heirs male of his body. 

Sir Edward married, Jan. 6, 1818, 
Agnes, third daughter of Sir John Ma- 
joribanks, Bart. by whom he bas left issue 
Sir Edward, his successor, born in 1821, 
and five daughters. His body was inter- 
red in Salisbury cathedral, where there 
are already some very handsome monu- 
ments to the memory of his family. 


——eox 
Masor-Gen. Apyg, C.B. 

Sept. 13. At Woolwich Common, 
Majer-General Stephen Galway Adye, 
C.B. Chief Firemaster in the Royal 
Laboratory. 

He was appointed First Lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery, Jan. 1, 1794; 
Captain Lieutenant in 1798; Captain 
1803; brevet Major 1810; Major in the 
Royal Artillery 1812; Lieut.-Colonel 
1814; Colonel R.A. 1825; and brevet 
Major-General 1837. 

In 1809 he served as Brigade-Major to 
Major-General Lawson, in the Kent 
district. He was also in the expedition 
to Walcheren, and there received a serious 
wound from the effects of which be never 
thoroughly recovered. Subsequently, on 
the plains of Waterloo, he added another 
wreath to his well-earned honours, and 
received the cross of the Bath. 

On the day before his death the general 
accepted an invitation from his friend and 
companion in arms, General Drummond, 
R.A. to meet a few brother soldiers at 
dinner, and he returned about 11 to his 
house in perfect health, but about two 
o'clock in the following morning, Mrs. 
Adye discovered he was acorpse! This 
event caused a great gloom over the mili- 
tary circles at Woolwich, the garrison 
being deprived of an amiable friend and 
gallant soldier. ‘The men have lost a firm 
protector of their rights and privileges, 
although a strict disciplinarian, and the 
poor of the surrounding neighbourhood a 
real benefactor. 





CoLoneL Crowper, K.H. 
Sept. ... At Cheltenham, Colonel John 
Crowder, K.H. 
This experienced and gallant: soldier 
ebtained his Lieutenant’s commission in 
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the 7th Fusiliers, June 16, 1803; and in 
1807, as Captain in that regiment, was 
present at the taking of Copenhagen; he 
continued in active service through the 
whole of the Peninsular war, and on many 
occasions gave signal proof of his courage 
and military skill. Among other scenes 
of glory and renown, Captain Crowder 
distinguished himself at the Battles of 
Oporto and Talavera in 1809, at Busaco 
in 1810, at Albuera in 1811, and at Sala- 
manca in 1812. At the last he was se- 
verely wounded, and, having been ap- 
pointed to two of the light companies 
ordered to the attack upon the village of 
Arapiles, was promoted to the brevet 
rank of Major tor his conduct upon the 
occasion. Continuing still with his regi- 
ment, Major Crowder was present in 
1813 at the battles of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees, where he received another 
wound; and, in 1814, at the battles of 
Orthes and Toulouse. In the following 
year, Major Crowder exchanged from the 
7th to the 23rd Fusiliers, when he retired 
on half-pay ; and in 1825 got his promo- 
tion as Lieutenant-Colonel. It was not 
until the brevet of 1838 appeared that he 
obtained his rank as full Colonel, a short 
time previous to which he had received 
the distinction of K.H. honours to which 
he long and gallant services fairly entitled 
im. 

He had for nearly twenty years been a 
resident of Cheltenham, where an exten- 
sive circle of friends and acquaintance 
wil! long and sincerely deplore his loss. 
In private life he was respected and es- 
teemed by all who knew him. 





Capt. Sir Wititam Extxiot, C. B. 

Sept. ... At Plymouth, aged 55, Sir 
William Elliot, C.B. K.C.H. K.T.S. 
Captain of the flag-ship at that port. 

Sir. W. Elliot wasof humble origin, and 
was born at Cawsand, near Plymouth, 
Dec. 15, 1782. His daring atchieve- 
ments during the war, in the West Indies, 
obtained him the name of “ fire-eating 
Elliot,” and procured for him every step 
in the naval ladder of promotion. He 
entered the service on the 21st Feb. 1795, 
as a volunteer, on board the Irresistible, 
74, which sailed from Spithead, with the 
Channel-fleet, early in June; his only 
friend being Mr. P. Ellery, the Captain’s 
clerk, as an assistant to whom he was 
allowed to join the ship. On the 22d of 
that month they fell in with the enemy’s 
fleet off L’ Orient, and in the action which 
ensued, the French national ship, Alex- 
andre, of 74 guns, struck to the Irresist- 
ible. In this action he received a wound 
which occasioned his return home, in 
company with his commander, Capt. 
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Grindall, who was severely wounded. 
Early in 1796 he joined the Carnatic at 
Plymouth, to which Capt. Grindall had 
recently been appointed; and he followed 
the same officer in his subsequent com- 
mands of the Colossus and Russell. In 
the latter he was present in Adm. Duncan’s 
memorable action on the 11th Oct. 1797, 
off Camperdown ; after which the Russell 
rejoined the Channel fleet, and remained 
in the Channel until the latter end of 
1800, when she was ordered to the Baltic, 
and was in the memorable action of the 
Ist of April, 1801, at Copenhagen, under 
Lord Nelson. 

In reward for his services during this 

period, Mr. Elliot was, in March i802, 
romoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
y Lord St. Vincent; and, in March 
1803, he was appointed First Lieutenant 
of the Plantagenet, commanded by Capt: 
G. E. Hammond, in which he remained 
until March 1805, employed in cruising 
in the Channel, when he was appointed 
First Lieutenant of the Rattler, com- 
manded by Capt. Mason, employed on 
the French coast, between Calais and 
Dieppe, until May, when she was ordered 
to the Newfoundland coast. On her way 
thither she fell in with a brig, in a heavy 
gale of wind, lying on her beam-ends, and 
the crew lashed fast to her; and by the 
energy and intrepidity of the subject of 
this memoir, who volunteered his services, 
ten men were saved from destruction, 
only half-an-hour before the brig sunk. 
For this signal act of heroism he received 
the medal of the Royal Humane Society ; 
as he did asecond time, for having jump- 
ed overboard from the same vessel, and 
saved the lives of three men who could 
not swim. 

On the Rattler’s return to England, in 
1806, Capt. Mason being appointed to 
the Daphne, Lieut. Elliot followed him 
into that ship, and sailed for the river 
Plate, where he was present, and com- 
manded a party of seamen, at the storm- 
ing of the town of Monte Video, and was 
also at the attack on Buenos Ayres, In 
Jan. 1808 he returned to England, and 
was afterwards employed on the coast of 
Jutland. In April he commanded a 
boat attack on a Danish convoy, lying 
under the batteries of Fladstrand, mount- 
ing ten long 18-pounders, aud after a 
severe action, he succeeded in capturing 
the whole of them, consisting of ten brigs 
and schooners. In this action he was 
severely wounded. 

In 1809 he served in the West Indies, 
on board the Castor; and on the 16th 
Oct. in that year he received his promo- 
tion to the rank of Commander, and was 
appointed to the Pultusk, of 12 guns, 
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and 75 men. On the 11th December he 
chased an enemy’s brig into the Port des 
Hayes, Gudaloupe, where she was pro- 
tected by heavy batteries. The Thetis 
having joined two days after, Capt. Elliot 
volunteered to command a party to storm 
the battery. The landing was effected at 
noon, and, after six hours’ march through 
a thick wood, the party arrived, unper- 
ceived, at the back of the battery, which 
was immediately stormed, and completely 
destroyed. The battery mounted 22 
guns, and was garrisoned by 300 soldiers, 
the greater part of whom made their es- 
cape in the dark. The French national 
brig, Nisus, of 18 guns and 150 men, was 
subsequently taken possession of. On 
this occasion Capt. Elliot was severely 
wounded in the right knee and breast, 
being knocked down by a sentinel with 
the butt-end of his’ masket, and received 
a musket-shot above the right ancle. 

In Jan. 1810, after having recovered 
from his wounds, he was appointed to 
command the Hazard; and on the 30th 
of that month he led the second division 
of men of war and transports into Ansc 
la Barque, Gaudaloupe, to attack the 
island. The batteries of this port were 
taken “= of by the crew of the 
Hazard, before any other ship came in ; 
she also captured the national schooner La 
Mouche, of 16 guns. After rendering 
other active services. in the subjugation 
of the island, Capt. E. sailed with the des- 
patches of its surrender to England, and 
arrived on the 13th March at Plymouth, 
where he found a letter acquainting him, 
that in consequence of his services the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
had been pleased to direct that he should 
be promoted to the rank of Post Captain 
on the day when he should have completed 
atwelvemonth as Commander. He was 
then employed on the Newfoundland 
= where he remained until Jan. 

811. 

In June 1812, Captain Elliot was ap- 
pointed to command the Crocodile 28, 
and was employed on the coast of Spain 
and Portugal till Jan. 1813; and from 
that time to Dec. 1814 on the Labrador 
coast. He then returned to England, 
and the Crocodile was paid off at Ports- 
mouth on the Ist Feb. 1815. On the 
5th Sept. following Capt. Elliot received 
an appointment to the Florida 20, from 
which he was removed April 8, 1816, to 
the Scamander frigate, employed in the 
West Indies until 1818, in November of 
which year she was paid off at Ports- 
mouth. 

On the 23d Nov. 1823 he was appointed 
to the Lively ot 46 guns, in which he 
escorted Don Miguel, then an exile, from 
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Lisbon to Brest, and on his return re- 
ceived from the new Sovereign of Por- 
tugal the insignia of a Knight Comman- 
der of the Tower and Sword, set in dia- 
monds. He afterwards sailed to South 
America, on his return from whence, in 
Jan. 1828, the Lively was paid off. Soon 
after a public dinner was given to him at 
Devonport by the officers of that frigate, 
‘* to evince their sense of his kindness to 
them, while under his command, and as 
a mark of their high esteem for the man 
and for the officer.’’ 

Subsequently, he had made a three 
years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, in 
command of the Revenge 76; and in 
183- he received the appointment of flag 
Captain to the Commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth, which he held at the period 
of his decease. In Jan. 1835 he was 
made a Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 

Capt. Elliot married first in 1806, Lu- 
cretia, daughter of the Rev. John Har- 
ries, of Newfoundland, and by that lady, 
who died at Barbadoes in 1818, he had 
four children, all of whom are deceased ; 
secondly, a daughter of Mr. John Parkin, 
ship-builder, at Frank Quarry, co. Devon, 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter. 
He had three brothers in the naval service, 
—John, a purser; and Thomas and James, 
Lieutenants. One of bis sisters married in 
1817 Capt. F. W. Lieut. Lapidge, R.N. 

The decease of this gallant officer was 
awfully sudden. He was sitting at the 
dinner-table of his brother-in-law, H.T. 
Smith, esq. in Morice-square, surrounded 
by some of his nearest and dearest rela- 
tions, apparently in good health, and con- 
versing with his accustomed cheerfulness, 
when, almost instantaneously, he ceased 
to exist. The estimation in which he 
was held by those of his brother officers 
who served with him is an index to his 
gallantry as an officer, and his excellence 
as a man. In his manners he was dig- 
nified without austerity; retiring, per- 
haps, but courteous ; and though he might, 
pardonably, have been proud of his signal 
success in life, yet he never forgot the 
frankness of a British sailor. 

The remains of Sir William Elliot 
were interred on the 20th Sept. at Maker, 
in the church of the parish in which he 
was born. The procession was formed 
on Morice-square, and moved through 
the streets in the following order :—Ply- 
mouth division of Marines, with arms 
reversed—Royal Marine Band playing 
Dead March in Saul—Mates of the 
Royal Adelaide bearing the arms of the 
deceased on velvet cushions—T he Corpse 
borne by the barge crew ; the pall borne 
by Captains of H, M. Service ; the coffin 
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enveloped in a union jack, and on it the 
deceased’s cocked hat and sword—Ply- 
mouth Humane Society—Clergy—The 
relatives— Inhabitants of the {town— 
Seamen— Warrant © officers—Naval of- 
ficers of the commissioned ships in port 
—Seamen—Military officers of the regi- 
ments in garrison.—Marines. In this 
order the procession moved, and the roll 
of the muffled drums sounded mournfully 
through the crowded streets. - At Mount 
Wise the procession was joined by the 
Port Admiral, Lord A. Beauclerk, Ge- 
neral Ellice, Commander-in-Chief, and 
Col. Lewes, Commandant of the Royal 
Marines, who accompanied the procession 
to the water’s edge. At the moment of 
embarkation, there could not have been 
less than 10,000 persons assembled on the 
the slopes of Mount Wise. ‘The boats 
moved slowly over the mouth of the 
Tamar, the band still playing; and in 
order to prevent confusion or interrup- 
tion, eight government cutters were 
moored in a line; there was also a line 
of boats, with their colours and pendants 
hoisted half-mast high, On the beach, 
at Cremill, the body was received by the 
Royal Marines of the Royal Adelaide, 
who escorted the body to the church, 
and after the service of the church had 
been performed by the Rev. Mr. Dun- 
ning, of Torpoint, they fired volleys over 
the grave, as is usual on such occasions. 





Carr. GrorcE Rostnson, R.N. 

June 27. Capt. George Robinson, R.N. 
He was paternally a descendant of the 
Robinsons of Rokeby, in Yorkshire, and 
his maternal ancestors were the Arnotts, 
of Arnott, in Fifeshire. His father 
dying when he was a child, he was adopted 
by his uncle Matthew Robert Arnott, 
esq. of South Audley-street,and of Wake- 
field, in Yorkshire, for 35 years reading 
clerk to the House of Peers; who, al- 
though a Baronet by descent, declined to 
assume the title, as the estates were 
heavily encumbered. There is now in 
the possession of Captain Robinson’s 
family an authentic genealogy of this 
noble house, as far back as the year 1160; 
in which it appears that Sir Malcolm 
Arnott accompanied the Earl of Fife on 
an embassy to Henry the Third of Eng- 
land; and in the year 1780 a silver seal, 
of curious workmanship, was dug up in 
Flodden-field, bearing the arms of Ar- 
nott, and which was presented to Mr. 
Arnott by the Heralds’ college. This 
valuable relic of an ancient family must 
have been worn by Sir David Arnott, 
who was standard-bearer to King James, 
when he fell on that eventful day. 
Ata very early period of Capt, Ro. 
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binson’s career, he displayed an intrepidity 
of mind and contempt of personal danger 
which could not havé been surpassed, and 
to which he was indebted for every step 
in his.promotion.. He has been fre- 
quently heard to repeat, with heartfelt, 
pride, that although he had always been 
offered the most powerful patronage in 
the appointment to a ship, he had the 
good fortune to owe it to his opportuni- 
ties of distinguishing himself; and truly 
may it be averred, that he earned by his 
unsubdued personal bravery every laurel 
with which his. brow was encircled. In 
the ever memorable engagement with 
the Comte de! Grasse, in the Ville de 
Paris, off Dominique, in 1782, Capt. 
Robinson, then Second Lieutenant of the 
Barfleur, bore a conspicuous character. 
He was selected by Lord Rodney as a 
boarder, (a distinction usually conferred 
on the superior officer,) on which occa- 
sion he conveyed the enemy’s swords to 
the British vessel. During a period of 
thirty-two years, his life was devoted to 
his country, and he served it under Lords 
Rodney and Hood, in seven general en- 
gagements, and in three single actions, 
the last of which was in the Thames 
frigate, 1793, which, after a hard-fought 
battle, was captured by four French fri- 
gates, and taken into Brest. On this 
occasion Capt. R. lost his leg and thigh, 
the knee of the remaining limb being so 
severely injured as to render it for many 
years unavailing. He was detained in 
France as a prisoner of war for two 
years, enduring every species of indignity 
and cruelty which the malice of an un- 
generous enemy could suggest. During 
the “ reign of terror,” he was under sen- 
tence of death for several months; in 
which period he always laid his uniform 
under his. head, on his bed of straw, 
that he might, even in death, display the 
colours which he had so ‘nobly defended. 
To the latest period of his life he suffered 
acutely from the unskilful amputation of 
his limb, performed in the heat of 
action, himself being the only assistant 
under the operation. .In three years 
after he suffered another amputation, by 
Sir James Earle. Under the most acute 
bodily suffering, he applied to Robespierre 
for permission to add, by his own means, 
to the prison allowance. “ Grass is too 
good for you,” replied the {monster in 
human form ; “ you owe it ‘to the justice 
and humanity of the French nation, that 
we do not take you into the fields and 
shoct you like wolves.” With 1300 
human beings in one common prison, it 
is no matter of wonder that a fever 
broke out; which was fatal to hundreds, 
and on this occasion was it exemplified 
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in this gallant officer, that humanity always 
dwells in the breast of him who is 
truly brave ; with the little assistance he 
was enabled to get from England, did he 
minister by stealth to the alleviation of 
his fellow sufferers. So great was the 
interest exerted for him at home, that the 
English Government offered the exchange 
of any two French officers of equal rank 
at that time in England; but it was re- 
fused. Inthe removal from one prison 
to another, he sometimes. made a march 
of 36 miles a-day on crutches. _ While 
we execrate a system of tyranny, we must 
be just to individuals, and to the sisters of 
Generals Soucheé and Brémediére he 
was indebted for many little medicinal 
remedies, which their sympathy induced 
them to bestow. 

Eminently conspicuous as he was for 
heroic valour, he was no less so for the 
milder virtues; and he closed a long 
and useful life, in firm reliance on that 
Providence which had been his guide 
through its dark and stormy paths. 





Mr. ALDERMAN ATKINS. 

Oct. 26. At his seat, Halstead Place, 
Kent, aged 78, John Atkins, esq. one of 
the Aldermen of the city of London. 

Having realised a considerable fortune 
by attention to commerce, Mr. Atkins 
first appeared in public life as Member of 
Parliament for Arundel, at the general 
election of 1802. He voted for the pro- 
secution of Lord Melville, and generally 
with the Whigs. He was not in the Par- 
liaments of 1806 and 1807. In 1808 {he 
waselected Alderman of Walbrook Ward, 
on the death of Thomas Rowcroft, esq. 
In the following year he served the office 
of Sheriff, together with the present Sir 
Matthew Wood; and in 1818 he was 
Lord Mayor. 

At the general election of 1812 he was 
elected one of the representatives of the 
City of London; but at the following 
election, which took place during his 
Mayoralty, so far had his popularity de- 
clined, that on the fifth day (the election 
lasted seven) he retired from the poll, in 
which even the late Sir William Curtis 
was on the same occasion defeated. 

Mr. Atkins filled the office of Chief 
Magistrate in very unpleasant times, but 
he succeeded in preserving the public 
peace in a very resolute manner, and at 
the close of his office was offered a baro- 
netcy in the name of his Sovereign, which 
he respectfully declined. 

In 1826 Mr. Atkins was again returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Arun- 
del; and he was re-elected in 1830 and 
1831, being one of the last two members 
for that borough, which was half-disfran- 
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chised by the Reform Act. His politi- 
cal opinions had apparently changed from 
those he held when first a member of the 
Senate, for he opposed Catholic Emanci- 
pation, the repeal of the Test Act, and 
Parliamentary Reform ; and was generally 
constant to conservative politics. 

Alderman Atkins was highly respected 
for his talents, integrity, and independence 
as a magistrate. He was particularly at- 
tentive to the duties of his office, and for 
more than thirty years had never been 
absent from the annual wardmote on St. 
Thomas’s day. He was firm, inflexible, 
and impartial in the administration of 
justice, and very strict in regulating the 
conduct of the marshals and policemen. 

His body was interred at Halstead on 
the 2nd Noy. when all the neighbourhood 
evinced the utmost respect to his memory, 

a his will he has bequeathed the 
whole of his property to his son and sole 
executor, John Pelly Atkins, esq. with 
the exception of the interest of two sums 
of 10,0007. each, which he gives to his 
two daughters for life, and after their 
deaths to their children, if any; if not, 
the 20,000/. reverts to hisson. Property 
sworn under 90,000/. independent of 
large freehold estates, together with a ve 
large property in Bermuda: the will,whic 
is short, is dated in 1837. 

Mr. J. P. Atkins is the Alderman’s 
only son, and by his first wife; by his 
second wife Miss Burnaby, daughter of 
the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, and Vicar of Green- 
wich, he has left two daughters, who are 
both married. 

His brother, Mr. Abraham Atkins, 
married first the sister of Capt. J. N. 
D’Esterre, who was shotin a duel by Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell in 1815. She died at 
Leghorn, and Mr. A. Atkins married 
secondly a widow lady named Hall. 





Cart. G. W. H. Knicur. 

Nov. 7. At Jordanstown, Perthshire, 
George William Henry Knight, Esq. 
a Post Captain R. N. 

This officer was the eldest son of the 
late Sir John *Knight, K.C.B. by his 
first wife. He entered the Navy at an 
early age, and served for some time under 
the command of his father, with whom 
he sailed for the Mediterranean, May 
22, 1793, as midshipman on board Lord 
Hood’s flag-ship, the ~Victory of 100 
guns. He was consequently present at 
the occupation and evacuation of Tou- 
lon; likewise at the reduction of St. 
Fiorenzo, Bastia, and Calvi, in 1794. 

On the 13th July, 1795, Mr. Knight 
witnessed the capture and destruction 
of l’Alcide, French 74. In Dec. follow. 
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ing, he was promoted to the Princess 
Royal 98, bearing the flag of Vice-Ad- 
miral Robert Linzee, which ship return- 
ed home in Sept. 1796. He then joined 
the Montague 74, commanded by his 
father, onthe North Sea station, and 
which formed part of Admiral Dun- 
can’s fleet at the battle of Camperdown, 
on which memorable occasion Mr. 
Knight received a severe contusion. 
She was subsequently em ployed off Cadiz 
under Lords St. Vincent and Keith. 

On the fifth March, 1799, Mr. Knight 
was appointed a lieutenant of the Monta- 
gue; and we soon afterwards find him 
conducting a prize to Gibraltar, where he 
volunteered his services in a gun-boat, sent 
with three others to repel an attack made 
by 17 of the Algeziras flotilla, upon a va- 
luable fleet of merchantmen. After a se- 
vere action of nearly two hours, bis boat 
was carried by boarding, and one of her 
companions sunk; but he had the satis- 
faction to see all the convoy, except three 
sail, escape. When exchanged, he was 
tried by a court-martial, honourably ac- 
quitted, and “highly complimented on his 
gallantry and perseverance in maintaining 
so unequal a conflict. The Montague sub- 
sequently followed the enemies’ combined 
fleets up the Mediterranean, and from 
thence to Brest, off which port Captain 
Knight remained for some time in com. 
mand of the in-shore squadron. 

On the 12th April, 1800, the Montague 
brought seven French frigates to action in 
Berthaume bay; but from their being 
protected by numerous batteries, was un- 
able to capture either. He was also 
meritoriously engaged in several boat ser- 
vices. 

Lieut. Knight’s next appointment was 
about July 1801, to be first of the Sur- 
prise frigate, on the North Sea station, 


where he continued antil the conclusion - 


of the war. 

In April, 1805, he was appointed to 
the Guerriere 74, armée en flite, bearing 
his father’s flag, at Gibraltar. In the fol- 
lowing month, he received an order to act 
as commander of the Childers brig, and 
was despatched on a particular mission to 
the Russian Admiral at Corfu. His sub- 
sequent appointments were, Feb. 1806, 
to the Sea Fencible service in Ireland; 
April 1810, to be flag-lieutenant to the 
Prince of Bouillon, at Jersey; and in 
Sept. same year, to be first of the Dragon 
74. He obtained the rank of Commander, 
Oct. 21, 1810. 

On the 2lst March, 1812, Captain 
Knight was nominated to the command 
of the Romulus 36, armée en firite, which 
ship appears to have been successively 
rn conveying troops to Lisbon, 
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Catalonia, and North America. In July, 
1813, she assisted at the capture of Ports- 
mouth and Ocracoke islands, on which 
occasion a beautiful brig mounting 18 long 
9-pounders, and a schooner of 10 guns, 
were taken by the boats of the squadron 
under Rear- Admiral Cockburn. 

The Romulus being put out of com- 
mission at Bermuda about Dec. 1813, 
Captain Knight was then appointed by 
Sir John B. Warren to command the 
Surprise 38, in which frigate he visited 
the Azores, the coast of Africa, the Cape 
de Verd Isles, and the West Indies ; and 
assisted at the capture of the Yankee 
wass, American privateer schooner, of 9 
guns and 80 men, May 1, 1814. His 
post commission was confirmed by the 
Admiralty, on the 7th of the following 
month, 

In July 1815, Captain Knight, then 
commanding the Falmouth 20, accompa- 
nied the Pactolus and Hebrus frigates in 
an expedition up the Gironde, for the 
purpose of furnishing the French royalists 
with arms, &c. aiid opening a communi- 
cation with Bourdeaux. After conveying 
the senior officer’s despatches to England, 
he returned to that river, and remained 
there for some time in attendance upon 
the Duke and Duchess of Angouléme. 

Captain Knight resigned the command 
of the Falmouth in Sept. 1815; received 
an appointment from the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to the Preventive 
Water Guard on the Sussex coast, in 
Dec. 1817; and was placed as Inspector- 
General of the Coast Guard in North 
Britain, in 1821. 

Capt. Knight married, in Aug. 1804, 
the daughter of John Thomson, of Green 
Hill, co. Waterford, Ireland, esq. by 
whom he had issue four sons and three 
daughters. 





Mrs. Catuerine Brant. 

Lately. Aged 78, at the Mohawk 
Village, on the Grand River, Upper Ca- 
nada, Catharine Brant, relict of Capt. 
Joseph Brant, the celebrated leader of the 
Six Nations. 

She was the third wife of the distin- 
guished chief, whose name during the war 
of the American revolution carried terror 
into every border hamlet ; and was more- 
over, in her own right by birth, the head 
of the Great Indian Confederacy of the 
Six Nations. Hence, on the death of her 
husband, in 1807, upon her devolved the 
naming of a successor to the head chief- 
tainey of the alliance. The post was con- 
ferred on her youngest son, the late John 
Brant, who died of the cholera in 1832. 
On the decease of this noble fellow, who 
was the favourite son, she appointed to 
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the chieftaincy an infant grandchild, the 
son of Colonel William J. Kerr, of Brant- 
house, Wellington-square, New York, 
who married the youngest daughter of 
Joseph Brant. The chief is a sprightly 
little fellow, three-quarters Mohawk, 
and inheriting his white-blood from Sir 
William Johnson, of whom he is the 
great-grandson. Mrs. Brant, the de- 
ceased, was a true Mohawk. She was 
very handsome when young, and was 
married to Capt. Joseph Brant, at Nia- 
gara, in the spring of 1780. When the 
old chief visited England the first time, 
in 1775-6, having resolved to take up the 
hatchet in the cause of the Crown, he pro- 
cured a large gold finger ring, upon which 
his name, Joseph Brant Thayendanegea, 
was engraved, in order that, in the event 
of his fall, his body might be known. 
Soon after his death this ring was lost, 
and was not seen again until ploughed up 
in a field, two years ago. Its discovery 
gave great joy to the old lady, who hap- 
pened to on a visit to her daughter 
when it was found. After the war, her 
husband built a mansion at the head of 
Lake Ontario, where he adopted the 
English style of living to a considerable 
extent; but on his death Mrs. Brant re- 
sumed the Indian mode of life, and re- 
turned among her people on the Grand 
River, where she has resided ever since, 
with the exception of occasional visits to 
her accomplished daughter at New York. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Sept. 13. Aged 78, the Rev. Robert 
Hallifax, for fifty-three years Vicar of 
Standish with Hardwicke, Gloucester- 
shire. He was formerly a Demy of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, and took the degree 
of M.A. in 1783, but did not proceed to 
a Fellowship, having married before there 
was a vacancy for his native county, Berk- 
shire. He was collated to his living in 
1785 by his relative Bishop Halifax. 
He was for many years Rural Dean of 
the Gloucester Deanery, and a magis- 
trate for the county. Highly gifted with 
the powers of genius, he was fond of 
literary pursuits and literary men, and was 
a member of the Geological Society. The 
agreeable and instructive companion, the 
sincere and steady friend, ever open- 
hearted and generous to all, he was pecu- 
liarly a “ father to the poor.” Asa mark 
of respect his remains were attended to 
the grave by more than twenty clergymen 
of the neighbourhood. 

At Frickley ball, Yorkshire, aged 76, 
the Rev. Thomas Cutler Rudston Read, 
Rector of Full Sutton, in that county. 
He was of Pembroke hall, Camb. B.A. 
1784, M.A. 1787; afterwards took the 
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additional name of Read; and was pre- 
sented to Full Sutton in 1834, by Lord 
Feversham. 

Sept. 18. At Brandon, Suffolk, after a 
long and severe illness, the Rev. William 
Parson, for forty-two years Rector of 
Brandon with Wangford. 

Sept. 22. At his brother’s residence 
in Liverpool, aged 49, the Rev. James 
Smith, M.A. Vice-Principal and Fellow 
of Brazenose college, Oxford. He was 
matriculated July 7, 1809; graduated 
B.A. 1813, M.A. 1815; was elected a 
Fellow in 1816, and in 1823 was Junior 
Proctor of the University. 

Sept. 25. At Leamington, aged 26, 
the Rev. Etheridge James Blyth, Minis- 
ter of Red-hill church, Havant; and late 
of Caius college, Cambridge; youngest 
son of the late Henry Blyth, esq. of 
Burnham, Norfolk. 

Sept. 28. In Kingsland crescent, aged 
86, the Rev. William Tunney, who was 
for many years actively engaged with his 
friend the Rev. John Wesley. 

Oct. 5. At the house of his brother 
Major Hurst, St. Martin’s, Stamford, aged 
70, the Rev. Thomas Hurst, Fellow of 
Eton College, and Rector of Brington 
with Old Weston and Bythorn, Hunts. 
He was formerly a Fellow of Clare hall, 
Camb. where he graduated B.A. 1791, 
M.A. 1794, and by which society he was 
presented to his livingin 1814. His body 
was buried in the family vault in St. 
Michael’s, Stamford. 

Oct.7. At Walton, Aylesbury, aged 
81, the Rev. John Dell, D.C.L. Rector 
of Weston Longueville, Norfolk. He 
was the son of John Dell, esq. of Ayles- 
bury: was educated at Winchester col- 
lege, and elected, as of kin to the Founder, 
to a fellowship at New college, Oxford, 
in 1775. He took the degree of D.C.L. 
in 1783; and was presented to his living 
by New college in 1803. His body was 
deposited in the chancel of Weston Tur- 
ville church, of which he had been many 
years curate. 

Oct. 13. In Albemarle Street, the Rev. 
James Camper Wright, Rector of Wal- 
kerne, Herts, and Fellow of Eton Col- 
lege. He was formerly Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1802; and by that 
society he was presented to his living 
in 1817. 

Oct. 19. At Collingham, near Wether- 
by, Yorkshire, aged 41, the Rev. Henry 
Arthur Beckwith, Vicar of that parish, 
and of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, York. He 
was presented to Collingham in 1827 b 
Mrs. Wheeler, and to his church in Yor! 
in 1829 by the Dean and Chapter. 

Oct. 26. The “"< Thomas Toke, Rec- 
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tor of Little Canfield, Essex. He was 
formerly Fellow of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1796, M.A. 1799, and by that society he 
was presented to his living in 1813. 

Oct. 29. At Dublin, the Rev. Charles 
P. Coote, Rector of Doon, co. Limerick. 
The income of his living (formerly 9001. 
a-year) had been withheld, and himself 
and family were subjected not only to great 
privations, but to many threats, and one 
attempt at assassination, until he took 
refuge in Dublin. He has left a widow 
and nine children. 

Oct. 30. At an advanced age, the Rev. 
John Griffiths, Rector of Brechfa, and of 
Llandilo Abercowin, co. Carmarthen. He 
had served the former church for upwards 
of fifty years, He was presented to the 
living in 1799, and to Llandilo Aber- 
cowin in 1827, 

At Weymouth, the Rev. William 
Thomas Price, of Hinton St. George, 
Somerset. He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1813. 

Oct. 31. Aged 53, the Rev. Thomas 
Waters, M.A. of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He has left a widow and twelve 
children, 

Nov. 4. At Luckham, Somersetshire, 
aged 85, the Rev. Robert Freke Gould, for 
fifty-six years Rector of that parish, and 
for forty-one Vicar of Thorverton, Devon- 
shire. The former living is in the patron- 
age of Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. and the 
latter of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
Naturally endowed with a benevolent and 
cheerful serenity of disposition, he ex- 
hibited, in the whole tenor of his long life, 
a stedfast and scrupulous regard to the 
due observance of every obligation as a 
husband, a father, and a parish priest. 

Nov. 5. Aged 67, the Rev. William 

George Maxwell, M.A. of Twyning 
House near Tewkesbury. His death was 
occasioned by the accidental discharge of 
his gun, which rendered necessary the 
amputation of his arm, under the effects 
of which he expired. He was the son of 
Capt. George Maxwell, of the 35th foot, 
onend son of Hugh Maxwell, esq. of 
alswinton, co. Dumfries,) by Anne, 
daughter and co-heiress of Peter Han- 
cock, of Twyning, esq. It is remarkable 
that his father also met with his death 
from the accidental discharge of his own 
gun, whilst shooting small birds near his 
own house. Mr. Maxwell was of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1796.  Justly 
proud of his estate and his ancestry, 
Mr. Maxweil was himself no mean 
specimen of the olden time, with a cul- 
ture of mind capable of meeting the 
changes of the present day, but doubting 
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sometimes, from his manly cast of senti- 
ment, whether all which is thought to be 
refinement is rightly called by that name. 
The extremes of his character were high 
manliness of spirit and great kindness of 
heart. In the nearer relations of life the 
kindness of his nature prevailed. Those 
who can recollect his filial piety towards 
a mother, widowed for a long course of 
years by a similar accident to that which 
at last befel himself, will bear ample tes- 
timony to his devotedness as a son; and 
his almost romantic attachment as a bro- 
ther will live in the remembrance of three 
surviving sisters. 

Nov. 5. At Landinabo, Herefordshire, 
the Rev. John Weston Philipps, Rector 
of that parish, and Vicar of Brockhamp- 
ton in the same county. He was pre- 
sented to the latter living in 1815 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford, and to 
the former in 1827 by K. Hoskins, esq. 

Nov. 6. At Titley, Herefordshire, 
aged 71, the Rev. John Bissell, B.1. for 
nearly forty years Vicar of Leintwardine, 
and for many years an active magistrate 
for that county. 

Nov. 7. Aged 54, the Rev. William 
Lowder Glover, Vicar of St. Paul’s Bed- 
minster, near Bristol. He was of Queen’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812, and 
was appointed Minister of the new church 
at Bedminster in 1821. His body was 
deposited in the vault below that edifice, 
attended by a procession of his clerical 
brethren, only exceeded in numbers by 
that at the late funeral of his friend Mr. 
Biddulph. 

Nov. 8. Aged 90, the Rev. James 
Howell, Vicar of Ardington, Berks, and 
senior Student of Christ church, Ox- 
ford. He was born at Landreath, co. 
Cornwall, being the eldest son of the 
Rev. Joshua Howell, M.A. of Christ 
church. He was admitted a scholar of 
St. Peter’s college, Westminster, in 1762; 
elected to a Studentship of Christ church 
in 1766; graduated B.A. 1773, M.A. 
1774; and in 1778 was presented by the 
college to the discharged vicarage of Ard- 
ington. 

At the house of his father, in South- 
ampton, aged 33, the Rev. Robert Te- 
yetmere Pilgrim, Rector of Shaw, near 
Newbury, Berks. He enteredas a Com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford, in 1822, 
graduated B.A. 1826, M.A. 1830; and 
was presented to his living in 1837. 

Nov. 9. At Kentish town, aged 79, 
the Rev. Friskney Gunnis, of Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire, for fifty-three years Rector 
of Leasingham in that county. He was of 
St. Peter’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1781, and 
was presented to bis livingin 1786 by Sir 

John Thorold, Bart, 
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At Gloucester, aged 63, the Rev. John 
Kempthorne, Rector of St. Michael’s with 
St. Mary de Grace in that city. This 
gentleman was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1796,as Senior Wrangler and first Smith's 
Prizeman, M.A. 1799, B.D. 1807, and 
was elected Fellow of that college. He 
was | yo eee to his living in 1826 by the 
Lord Chancellor. Mr. ~~. pub- 
lished in 1810, ‘Select Portions of 
Psalms, from various translations.” 12mo, 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 11. In London-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 75, William Cantis, esq. late of 
Old-park, near Canterbury. 

Oct. 13. At Upper Bedford-pl. Fran- 
ces, wife of W. C. Hood, esq. 

Aged 59, James Oridge, esq. of Kent- 
ish-town. 

Oct. 14. In King-st. Holborn, aged 
86, James Roche, esq. 

In Half-moon-st. aged 59, George 
Frederick Lockley, esq. surgeon. 

Oct. 15. At Middlesex-place, New- 
road, aged 76, William Browne, esq. 
many years Master Attendant at the 
several dockyards of Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Sheerness. 

Oct. 17. At Tottenham, John Holt, 


Sq. 
Oct. 18. At Snaresbrook-house, aged 
87, Judith, relict of James Scratton, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 42, Ann, relict of 
Thomas Stone, esq. M.D. 

James Lansdown, esq. of Chester- 
place, Regent’s Park. 

Oct. 21. At Chelsea, aged 55, Timothy 
Bramah, esq. 

Oct. 22. In Upper Belgrave-place, 

54, W. Skillington, esq. late of 
rking. 

A 72, Ann, wife of William Wil- 
liams, esq. of Moliniere-house, Wands- 
worth, 

At Herne-hill, aged 78, George Lits- 
ter, esq. 

Oct. 23. In Upper York-st. Bryan- 
ston-sq. aged 72, Thomas Denning, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 71, Mrs. M.A 
Chippindale. 

At Brompton, aged 54, Edw. Knowles, 
esq. Chief Clerk in the Transport De- 
partment of the Admiralty. 

Oct. 24. In Lamb’s Conduit-place, in 
her 80th year, Margaret, relict of William 
Radley, esq. of Winchmore-hill. 

Oct. 25. At Denmark-hill, aged 66, 
Thomas Walker, esq. 

In Liverpool-st. aged 33, James Hen- 
dersou, M.D. 

Oct. 26. 


Between Hendon and Edge. 
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ware, aged 18, James, son of David Mis. 
sendon, esq. at Hampstead, accidentally 
shot by his Teather, in climbing a bank. 

Oct. 27. At Canonbury, W. Hale, 
esq. of Petworth. 

Oct. 28. Aged 63, Robert Oldershaw, 
esq. for 35 years vestry-clerk of Isling. 
ton. He committed suicide by hanging 
himself to the bed-post, having been for 
some time much distressed in mind from 
pecuniary difficulties. A coroner’s in- 

uest returned ‘‘ ‘Temporary Insanity.” 

is son, Mr. Robert Oldershaw, has since 
been most honourably elected to fill his 
father’s office. 

At Camberwell, aged 75, Mary, relict 
of Robert Dryden, esq. of Lake’s-groye, 
Mile-end. 

Oct. 29. Aged 33, Maria, wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Hughes, Lecturer and Curate 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

Aged 55, Dr. John Sim, of Great Or- 
mond-st. 

At Pentonville, at the house of Mr. 
Jas. Ansted, her brother-in-law, aged 74, 
Mrs. Ann Prior, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. John Prior, B.D. Vicar of 
Ashby de la-Zouch, and Packington. 

In Camden town, Mr. KR. Rhodes, an 
eminent engraver. 

Oct. 30. In Duke-st, Portland-place, 
Major-General William Brooks, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, Richard Van 
Heythuysen, esq. sen. 

n Belgrave-sq. Elizabeth-Favell, wife 
of W. K. Dehaney, esq. dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. M. H. Scott. 

Oct. 31. Richard Bassett, esq. late of 
the Ordnance-office, Pall Mall. 

In Chester-terrace, the widow of John 
Wilson, esq. Wandle Grove, Mitcham. 

Nov. 1. Aged 85, Daniel Robinson, 
esq. of Montagu-place, Montagu-square, 
and on the 18th, Mary, his widow, aged 82. 

Aged 33, Edward Tanqueray, esq. of 
Gordon-st. Gordon-sq. 

Nov. 2. Mrs. Pearson, of Upper Clap- 
ton, sister of the Dean of Salisbury. 

At Wandsworth, Hugh M. Bunbury, 
esq. formerly of Demerara. 

At Pentonville, aged 79, James Godin 
Bigot, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Balham-hill, aged 68, 
Elizabeth, relict of Edw. Mawley, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Stoke Newington, aged 67, 
Johanna, relict of Robert Wilson, esq. of 
Woodhouse, East Ham. 

In Wyndham-st. James Matthew Moli- 
neux, esq. formerly of the King’s Own 
Stafford Reg. 

Nov. 5. At Greenwich, aged 87, 
Charles Duncan, esq. 

Nov. 6. At St. Anne’s, Barnes, aged 
19, the Hon. Thomas Hope, sixth sur- 
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viving son of the late Gen. John Earl of 
Hopetown. 

Miss Gearing, late of Rectory-house, 
Bow. 

Charles Hamerton Killic, esq. of St. 
Domingo. 

Aged 13, Edward, youngest son of the 
late Lord H. Paulet. 

Nov. 7. In Great Cumberland-street, 
Charity, widow of William Mansell, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Camberwell, aged 62, 
Ann, daughter of the late William Alli- 
son, esq. of Crutched-friars. 

At Shacklewell, aged 79, John Pearson, 
esq. 
In Devonshire-st. Portland-place, aged 
75, Mary, widow of John Cotton, esq. of 
Devonshire-st. and of Welwyn. 

In Whitehall-place, James Edward, 
third son of Swynfen Jervis, esq. M.P. 

Nov. 12. In Devonshire-place, Catha- 
rine, widow of George Lycke, esq. of 
Sussex-place, Regent's Park. 

In the Crescent, Minories, Aron Jo- 
seph, esq. 

Aged 70, Thomas Osborn, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 85, Reuben Smith,esq. 


Nov. 13. At Camberwell, aged 43, 
Samuel Pope, esq. 
Nov. 14. In Endsleigh-st. aged 79, 


Sarah, relict of Hodgson Atkinson, esq. 

At Winchmore Hill, in his 80th year, 
Christopher Jones, Esq. 

Nov. 16. In Tavistock-square, aged 
46, Benj. Wood, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

In Newman-st. A. Joy, esq. 

Nov. 17. In Half-moon-st. Mary, third 
dau. of the late Thomas Hill, esq. of 
Blaenavon, Monmouthshire. 

At Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
aged 82, Thomas Thomas, esq. M.D. 
formerly of Tunbridge Wells. 

Beprorp.— Oct. 31. At Bedford, aged 
48, Miss Sigismunda Hannah Sparrow, 
sister of Capt. Sparrow. 

Nov. 1, At Aspley, in her 86th year, 
Mrs. Ann Moore, youngest sister of the 
late Col. Moore, of Egginton House and 
Aspley. 

Nov. 6. At Potton, in his 90th year, 
James Carter, esq. 

Berks.—Oct. 24. In his 25th year, 
Oswald Walden, fourth son of the late 
George Hanmer Leycester, esq. of White- 
place, Cookham. 

Nov. 4. At Oakingham, aged 85, 
Mary, relict of T. C. Blanckenhagen, 
esq. of Walthamstow. 

Nov. 14. Aged 75, Robert Lawrance, 
esq. of Belle Vue, Reading. 

Bucks.—Nov. 4. At Penn, aged 65, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Grove, esq. of 
New Bond.-st. 


Drvon.—Oct, 25, At Torre Abbey, 
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aged 5, Henry Fraser Lovat, second son 
of Henry George Cary, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Ottery St. Mary, Eliza- 
beth, elder dau. of Samuel Staples, esq. 
of Tottenham. 

Nov. 4. At Stonehouse, aged 56, Lieut.- 
Colonel George Peebles, of the Royal 
Marines. 

Nov.6. Aged 78, Agnes, wife of Wil- 
liam Comyns, esq. of Kenton. 

At Stonehouse, aged 38, Comm. Jobn 
Pole, R.N. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Pole, of Burford, Wilts, and nephew of 
the late Admiral Sir Charles Maurice 
Pole, Naval Aid-de-camp, and Master of 
the Robes to his late Majesty. He was 
made Lieutenant Jan. 1, 1821, and sub- 
sequently served under Capt. Price Black- 
wood, and Commodore Sir Rebt. Mends, 
in the Curlew sloop and Owen Glen- 
dower frigate, on the East India and Afri- 
can stations. He obtained the rank of 
Commander Sept. 20, 1824. 

Nov. 7. At Ottery St. Mary, aged 66, 
William Norton Lancaster, esq. formerly 
of Walthamstow. 

At Parnacott House, Pyworthy, aged 
80, John Vowler, esq. 

Dorset. — Nov. 8. At Tolpuddle, 
aged 72, Jane, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Warren, Vicar. 

Duruam.—Nov. 13. At Carley-hill, 
aged 37, W. H. Bernard, esq. 

GLoucEsteR.—Oct. 12. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Charles Gar- 
diner, of the 60th regt. 

Oct, 22. At Alveston, Lydia- Frances, 
wife of John L. Knapp, esq. 

Oct. 27. Aged 40, William Simpson, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 5. At his seat, Bourton House, 
aged 30, the Rt. Hon. George William 
Viscount Deerhurst. His lordship had 
been obliged to keep his bed-room since 
August, when he caught cold in returning 
from one of her Majesty’s parties at 
Buckingham Palace, which brought on a 
consumption. His lordship was the eldest 
son of the Earl of Coventry by his first 
wife, Emma-Susannah, second daughter 
of the late Earl Beauchamp. He mar- 
ried, in 1836, Harriet only dau. of the late 
Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart. M.P. sister 
of the present baronet, by whom his 
lordship has left a son, born May 9, 1838, 
anda daughter. His body was interred 
on the 14th at Croome, attended by his 
father, by Earl Beauchamp, Lord North- 
wick, and other members of the Lygon 
and Coventry families, &c. 

Nov. 9. At Cheltenham, aged 29, 
William Winkworth, esq. of Gloucester- 
place, Portman-sq. 

Nov. 13. At Clifton, aged 81, Thomas 
Bridgen, esq. of Chepstow. 
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Nov. 14. Aged 72, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Townsend, esq. 

HampsuirE.—Aug. 10. At Newport, 
J. W. George Denecke, M.D. Deputy 
Inspector-gen. of Army Hospitals. : 

Aug. 31. At Southsea, Capt. Wm. 
Simpson, R.N. He was brother of 
Capt. Robert Simpson, who died in com. 
mand of the Cleopatra frigate, on the 
Halifax station, in 1808. Mr. W. Simp- 
son entered the Navy in 1799, on board 
the Isis, 50, the flag-ship of Vice- Adm. 
Mitchell ; obtained his Lieutenant’s com- 
mission in 1807, and was First Lieut. of 
the Cleopatra, at the capture of the 
Topaze frigate, in 1809. He was made a 
Commander in 1811; appointed to the 
Gannet sloop, on the Irish station, in1821, 
and advanced to post rank in 1824. 

Sept. 29. At Portsmouth, Retired 
Commander Thomas Wing. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, Capt. Garm- 
ston, formerly Paymaster of the Worces- 
ter Militia. 

At Portsea, aged 68, the relict of Lieut. 
M‘Grigor, R.N. and formerly Matron of 
the School of Naval Architecture in 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 

Nov. 2. At Ryde, I. W. aged 75, retired 
Commander William Bush, R.N. (1830.) 

Nov. 8. At Southampton, aged 77, 
Heriot-Cunyngham, widow of William 
Thomson, esq. Commissary- Gen, of Ac- 
compts. 

Nov. 1]. At Somerford Grange, aged 
75, John Spicer, esq. a Justice of the 
Peace for the county and a Burgess of 
Christchurch. 

Nov. 18. At Alverstoke, aged 69, 
Matthias Dipnall, esq. late of her Ma- 
~ Customs. 

EREFORD.—Aug,. 20. Aged 50, Ann, 
widow of late Henry Lowe, esq. Capt. 
38th foot, and formerly of the Hereford 
Militia. 

Oct. 20. At Hereford, aged 21, James 
Lane Taylor, esq. 7th Bombay N. Inf, 
third son of the late Rev. Charles Tay- 
lor, D.D. Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Hereford. 

Herts.—Oct. 17. At Beaumont-hall, 
Redbourne, aged 76, Geo. Lee Cane, esq. 

Oct. 28. Mary Snell, youngest dau. of 
Charles Snell Chauncy, esq. of Little 
Munden. 

Nov. 24. At Royston, aged 29, of 
puerperal fever, (after giving birth to 
a daughter on the 20th, who survives,) 
Monica, wife of John Phillips, esq. dau. 
of the late Joseph Michael, esq. whose 
death is mentioned below. 

Kent.—Oct. 16. At Charlton, near 
Dover, Sarah, wife of Joshua Platt, esq. 

Lancaster.— Oct. 16. At Liverpool, 
aged 76, John Rutter, M.D. 
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Oct. 27. At Marine-lodge, the Hon. 
Frances Fenton Cawthorne, last surviv- 
ing dau. of the late John Lord Delaval, 
and widow of John Fenton Cawthorne, 
esq. of Wyreside. 

Lincotn.—Lately. At East Stock- 
with, aged 76, John Cartwright, esq. for- 
merly of Bawtry. 

Nov. 12. At Lincoln, Elizabeth 
youngest dau. of the late Archdeacon 
Illingworth. 

Monmoutu.—Oct. 16. At Ty-Glyn 
Ayron, near Lampeter, Thomas Winwood, 
esq. late of Bristol. 

Norroik.— Oct. 13. At Norwich, 
aged 21, Hammond Alpe, esq. only son 
of Capt. Hammond Alpe, half-pay 18th 
Light Dragoons. 

Norruamrton. — Nov. 1. At St. 
Martin’s, Stamford Baron, aged 76, Jo- 
seph Michael, esq. formerly an eminent 
surgeon. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—WNov, 9. At Whit- 
field Hall, in his 35th year, William Henry 
a esq. only son of William Ord, esq. 


Norts.—Oct, 3. At Morton Grange, 
Retford, Mary, wife of Richard Hodg- 
kinson, esq. 

Lately.— At Hayton Castle, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. James Gardiner, of 
Edinburgh. 

Oxrorp.—Sept. 29. At Islip, Wil- 
liam Butler, esq. formerly of Elsfield. 

Oct. 23. At Watlington, aged 72, 
Henry Alsop, esq. surgeon. 

SurorsHire.— Oct. 19. At Much 
Wenlock, aged 75, Richard Collins, esq. 
for many years Town Clerk of that 
borough . 

Nov. 4. At Shrewsbury, aged 88, Ge- 
neral Robert Phillips, of the Bengal 
army. He was the senior officer in the 
Company’s Service, and distinguished 
himself in several actions in India. 

Nov. 8. At Cainham vicarage, Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. Charles Adams. 

SomeERSET.—Lately. At North Cad- 
bury, aged 73, Eliza Catharine, only dau. 
of the late Edw. Howell Shepherd, esq. 
of Marylebone, and relict of John Croft, 
esq. formerly of Crookham-house, Berks, 
and late of Worle, and a magistrate for 
Berks, Wilts, and Somerset. 

The widow of Major-Gen. James Ban- 
natyne, of the Bombay Establishment. 

Nov. 5. At Doulting, Betty, wife of 
James Riley, esq. merchant, Old Bond-st. 

At Bath, William Parkhouse, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Bath, aged 27, Alicia, 
wife of William John Church, esq. 

Starrorp.—Oct, 18. Susanna, wife 
of the Rey. Dr. Lally, Rector of Drayton 
Basset. 
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Oct. 30. At the house of her sister 
Mrs. Barnesley, at Trysall, aged 69, Miss 
Mary Tongue, late of Gotacre Park. 
Salop. ; 

Surrey.—Oct. 6. At Chertsey, aged 
34, Esther, wife of Henry Bedford, esq, 
of Calthorpe-st. Russell-sq. 

Oct. 26. At Roehampton, Elizabeth- 
Benedicta, wife of W. G. Mucklow, esq. 
of Tothill-street, eldest burgess for the 
parish of St. Margaret, in the Court of 
Westminster. 

Oct. 29. At the Rookery, Dorking, 
Margaret Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Freeman, esq. 

Nov.1. At Albury, aged 10, Georgina- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the Hon, and 
Rev. F. Bertie. 


Nov. 7 At Egham Hythe, John 
M‘Clellan, esq. 
Nov. 15. At Lympsfield, aged 94, 


Mrs. Louisa Scawen. 

Nov. 19. At Carshalton House, aged 
70, William Foster Reynolds, esq. 

Sussex.—Oct. 28. At Brighton, aged 
45, Henry St. John Miles, esq. of Chel- 
sea Hospital. 

Oct. 30. At the rectory, Pett, the 
residence of her son, aged 80, Mary, relict 
of George Wynch, esq. 

Nov. 1. At Brighton, aged 31, the 
Rt. Hon. Adelaide, wife of Lord John 
Russell, and mother of Lord Ribblesdale. 
She was the eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Lister, esq. of Armitage Park ; was born 
Sept. 14, 1807; married Feb. 9, 1826, 
her cousin Thomas Lister, second Baron 
Ribblesdale, who died Dec. 10, 1832, by 
whom she had four children, all living. 
She was married April 11, 1835, to Lord 
John Russell, by whom she had two 
children, both living ; the younger only 
three weeks old. The infant is doing 
well, and is likely to live. Her ladyship’s 
body was interred at Chenies, attended 
by the widower, the Marquess of Tavis- 
tock, Lord Russell, Lord Edw. Russell, 
Wm. Russell, esq. the Marquess of Aber- 
corn, Charles and Thomas Lister, esqrs. 
brothers to the deceased, &c. 

Nov. 3. At Hastings, aged 14, Mary- 
Allan, eldest dau. of the late Sir George 
Francis Hampson, Bart. 

Nov.5. At Brighton, aged 78, Wm. 
Lambert, esq. of Woodmansterne, Surrey. 

Nov. 6. Ke Hastings, aged 71, Wm. 
Agar, esq. Queen’s Counsel and Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He was called to the 
bar Noy. 19, 1781; and was made King’s 
Counsel in Easter term, 1816. He ape 
peared to have died in sleep, and, in the 
opinion of the surgeon, from the rupture 
of a vessel of the heart. The verdict of 


a Coroner’s jury was, ‘ Died by the vi- 
sitation of God.” 
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At Brighton, John Emmerton Wis- 
comb, esq. of Thrumpton, Notts, and 
Langford-grove, Essex. 

Nov. 9. At Brighton, aged 76, the 
Right Hon. Anne Countess dowager of 
Newburgh. She was only dau. of Jo- 
seph Webb, esq. was married in 1789 to 
Anthony-James 5th Earl of Newburgh, 
and left his widow, without issue, in 
1814. Her body wasinterred at Slindon, 
attended by the present Farl, as chief 
mourner. 

Nov. 13, At Rumbold’s Wyke, near 
Chichester, aged 90, Mrs. Cousens, mo- 
ther of James Cousens, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

Nov. 16. At Brighton, Joanna, widow 
of Lieut-Col. Ollney, of Cheltenham. 
By this event the munificent charitable 
legacies left by her late husband, (see 
them enumerated in our vol. VI. p. 670,) 
by her sister, and by herself, will become 

ARWICK.—Oct. 13. At Leamington, 
aged 48, Jane, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Colin Campbell, K.C.B., Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia. 

Oct. 30. At Leamington, aged 32, 
Mary Elizabeth, wife of William Lionel 
Lampet, esq. 

Nov. 7. Aged 48, William Penn, esq. 
of the Hill, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

Nov. 8. At Leamington, aged 59, 
Henry Entwistle, esq. of London. 

Wi.ts.—Lately. At Fovant, Herbert, 
son of the late Mr. Samuel Bracher. 
This young man was born blind, but his 
talent for music was very wonderful ; he 
sang with much feeling, and played with 
great taste and judgment on the organ and 
pianoforte. He had been in the habit, 
tor years, of walking many miles around 
the neighbourhood alone; but is sup- 
posed to have missed his way, and was 
found drowned. 

Nov. 12. At Oare-house, aged 83, 
Mary, widow of John Goodman, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Chilton-house, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Hughes, esq. of 
Broadhinton. 

WoncrstEr.— Nov. 5. At Kempsey, 
aged 50, Thomas Hill, esq. youngest son 
of the late Rev. Robert Hill, of Hough, 
Cheshire. 

Nov. 15. Rosa, wife of the Key. T. 
L. Wheeler, Lower Wick, near Wor- 
cester. 

Yorkx.—Oct. 20. At his house, Hull, 
aged 90, Major George Lind, on the half- 
pay of the 97th Foot. He was with the 
Scotch brigade in the service of the States 
General, and was promoted to the rank 
of Major in that corps in 1793. 

Nov.9. Aged 75, William Younge, 
esq. M.D, of Sheffield, the first origina- 
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tor of the Sheffield General Infirmary, of 
which he was the principal physician, 
from its commencement, in 1797, till 
Midsummer last ; he distinguished him- 
self also, not only as the friend of the 
principal charities, but as a promoter of 
the local improvements, and a manager 
of the fashionable recreations of his na- 
tive town. His aang practice, dur- 
ing a period of fifty years, was extensive 
and continued to be successfully pursued 
to the end. 

Nov. 10. Aged 42, John Williams, 
esq. of Portugal House, Low Harrow- 

te, and proprietor of the Cheltenham 

ump-room, and of the public baths 
near the old promenade room. 

Nov. 14. At Mauston Lodge, near 
Scarborough, aged 81, Christopher Rus- 
sel, esq. 

Wates.—Lately. At Wrexham, in 
her 93d year, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. Ed. Owen, M.A. Rector of Llan- 
frog, Denbighshire, and Llangyniew, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Scor.anD.—Nov.7. At the Haining, 
Selkirkshire, Mrs. Pringle, of Clifton. 

Nov. 9. At Edinburgh, aged 93, Miss 
Gardner, formerly of Colebroke-terrace, 
Islington. 

TRELAND.—Oct. 20. At Abbey Lands, 
co. Antrim, aged 73, Hugh M*‘ Calmont, 
of Abbey Lands, esq. 

At Killline , Mary Anne, daughter of 
Dr. Whitley Btokes, Regius Professor of 
Physic, Trinity College, Dublin. 

UERNSEY.— Lately. Retired Com- 
mander George Bettesworth, a Lieut. of 
1801 


East Inpirs.—March 9. At Meerut, 
Bengal, Lieut. Whitworth, 3d Regt. 

March 22. At Calcutta, Henry Shak. 
speare, esq. third member of the Council 
in India. 

May 7. _ At Gazepoor, William Hun- 
ter, esq. joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector there, fifth son of Gen. Sir 
Martin Hunter, G.C.M.G. of Anton’s 
hill, N. B. 

June 1, On his —~ to Bengal, 
aged 26, Eden Shafto Northmore, esq. 
only surviving son of Thos. Northmore, 
esq. of Cleeve, Somerset. 

June 2. At Multra,in Agra, aged 22, 
Douglas Hadow Crawford, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, youngest son of 
Wm. Crawford, esq.M.P. of Upper Wim- 
pole-street. 

At sea, on his passage to India, Sir 
Robert David Colquhoun, of Tillyqu- 
houn, co. Dumbarton, Bart. (1602), brevet 
Major in the Hon. East India Compa- 
ny’s Bengal Military Service. 

July 11. At Chittoor, aged 34, Capt. 
Archibald M‘ Nair, 15th Madras N. Inf. 
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Aug.1, At Caleutta, N. J. Halhed’ 
esq. Bengal Civil Service, eldest son of 


the late John Halhed, esq. of Yately- 
house, Hants. 

Aug. 6. At Tanjore, aged 27, Henry 
Garnier, esq. 4th Madras Light Cavalry, 
Sub-assistant Commissary - general, son 
of the Rev. Thomas Garnier, Preb. of 
Winchester. ‘ 

Aug. 16. t Vi tam, Mar 
Charlotte Estelee, wife of the Rev. Vin. 
cent Shortland, M.A. late of Lincoln 
Coll. Oxf. Chaplain of that station ; and 
on the 18th Rebecca, her infant daughter. 

Aug. 17, At Bangalore, Lieut. and 
Brevet Capt. H. E. C. O'Connor, 32d 
1 a son of the late Capt, O’Connor, 


Lately. At Serampore, aged 41, the 
Hon. William Hamilton, brother and 
heir presumptive of Lord Belhaven, In 
1834 he married Mrs. M. A. Mendes, 
widow of P. Mendes, esq. 

Mr. Judge Garrow, for some years 
acting in his official capacity in India. 
His widow has for many years resided at 
Brighton. 

Est InprEs.—July 14. At Stewart 
Town, Jamaica, the Rev. T, H. Bewley, 
General Superintendant of the Wesleyan 
Mission Schools in that island; and on 
the 9th September, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Bewley, his widow. They have left five 
children, 

Aug. 26. In Jamaica, aged 66, James 
Sadler, esq. late of Weyhill Plantation, in 
that island, and of Highgate, near London. 

Axsroap.— May 10. At Hobart’s 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, aged 19, 
Ensign Cecil Augustus Paget, 51st Light 
Inf. second son of the Right Hon. Sir 
Arthur Paget, G.C.B. 

May 25. At Ceylon, aged 32, Wil- 
loughby Smith, esq. late Commander of 
the Soobrow, youngest son of the late 
William Smith, esq. formerly of Old 
Elvet, Durham. 

July 12. At Old Calabar, coast of 
Africa, in the 22d year of hisage, R. H. 
Drake, esq. son of the Rev. W. F. 
Drake, Incumbent of West Halton, Lin- 
colnshire, aa 

Aug. 23. t Gibraltar, Ensign Lake 
Bist Regt. — ; 

Aug. 28, Sir Charles Burrell Blount, 
K.M.T. father of W. O. Blount, R.N. 
(whose widow married Capt. J. W. Robe.) 

e received permission to accept the 
order of Maria Theresa, May 30, 1801, 
conferred upon him for his aid in the 
rescue of the Emperor Francis from the 
ae cavalry in Flanders, April 24, 


Lately. At Beauport, near Quebec, 
aged 77, the Hon, Herman Witsius Ry- 
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land, son of the late Rev. John Ry- 
land, M.A. a highly talented Minister of 
the Baptist connexion for 32 years, in 
Northampton, enjoying as contemporary, 
friend, and associate, the eminently pious 
and truly excellent Rev. James Hervey, 
M.A. of Weston Favell. 

M. Dulong, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academie des Sciences, (in which office 
he succeeded Baron Cuvier,) and of the 
Polytechnic School. He was well known 
for his researches on caloric, and the pro- 
gress of modern chemistry. 

At Geneva, Amelia, the lady of J. P. 
Colladon, M.D. and sister of J.L. Mallet, 
of the Audit-office. 

Oct. 1. At Milan, on his way to Pisa, 
aged 19, George-Danby, eldest son of the 
late C. P. Hodson, esq. 

Oct.6. At St. Petersburg, aged 93, 
William Whishaw, esq. 
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Oct. 21. At Paris, Henry Augustus 
Harvey, B.A. eldest son of the late Mr. 
Adam Harvey, of Lewes, Sussex. 

Oct. 22. At Vienna, Elizabeth Er- 
nestine Thaler, at the great age of one 
hundred and sixteen years. She entered 
a family as a servant when only at the 
the age of eleven, and remained in it tiil 
death, seeing two out of the three gene- 
rations in it pass away. She was never 
married, and the use of her intellectual fa- 
culties was preserved to the last moment 
of her life. 

Oct. 24. At Paris, Anne, wife of 
Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. She was 
the youngest dau. of Anthony Wright, of 
Wealdside, Essex, esq. became the second 
wife of Sir C. Wolseley in 1812, and has 
left issue two sons and two daughters. 

At Calais, Samuel Frederick Stewart 
esq. of the Admiralty, Somerset-house. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vor. IV. p. 210.—In the memoir of 
the late Jomes Norris, Esg. of Nonsuch 
House, no allusion was made toa corres. 

mdence, of a very interesting nature 

atween him and the late Dr. Withering, 
of Birmingham, in the years 1797-8, re- 
specting that extraordinary structure 
Stonehenge ; which is published in the Ist 
volume of the “* Miscellaneous Tracts of 
the late William Withering, M.D. F.R.S. 
to which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life, 
Character, and Writings,” by his son, the 
late William Withering, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1822. The Correspondence occupies about 
forty pages, and several circumstances are 
recorded, and local information is given 
not easily ohtained elsewhere, though the 
conjectures of the writers are, like many 
preceding ones on the same subject, more 
to be admired for their ingenuity than 
their conclusiveness. Yet, for those who 
take an interest in Stonehenge, the cor- 
respondence in question is too important 
to be overlooked, although it is not even 
alluded to in a compilation published at 
Salisbury, containing, under the name of 
* Conjectures on that Mysterious Monu- 
ment of Ancient Art, STONEHENGE,” ex- 
tracts from Jeffry of Monmouth, and 
various other writers, down to Dr. Ma- 
ton, and Sir R. C. Hoare. It is, there- 
fore, probably, less known than it deserves 
to be. 

Vo. V. p. 87.—A monument to the 
late Duke of Beaufort is placed in the 
private chapel of the family, at Badmin- 
ton, by his present Grace. It comprises 
a plain centre tablet placed between two 
very elegant pilasters of unusually pure 
statuary — e, and resting on a broad and 
3 





noble plinth of vein stone. The pilasters 
decorated with the portcullis, garter, and 
ducal coronet, support a rich and elabo- 
rate pediment, the scrolls and foliage of 
which are of excellent workmanship, and 
are surmounted by the arms of the family, 
carved in bold and beautiful relief. ‘The 
whole repose against a background of 
pure dove marble, the tints of which tone 
finely with the general character of the 
monument, forming an ensemble seldom 
witnessed in designs of this description. 
On the tablet is engraved the following : 
* Sacred to the Memory of HeEnry- 
Cuarces sixtH Duke or BEavurort, 
K.G. Born Dec. 22, 1766, succeeded 
his father, Henry, fifth Duke, Oct. 11. 
1803; died Nov. 23, 1835, in the 69th 
year of his age. In kindness of heart, 
suavity of manners, gentleness and meek- 
ness of disposition, in humility and diffi- 
dence of his own merits, in integrity of 
purpose and uprightness of conduct, few 
equalled—none surpassed him. It might 
be truly said of him, that he was the rich 
man’s friend, the poor man’s benefactor. 
In every relation of life he shone pre- 
eminent. He was the most dutiful of 
sons, the kindest of fathers, the best of 
husbands, the most affectionate of bro- 
thers. He lived diffusing happiness and 
comfort around him; his death was that 
of a true Christian. He died universally 
beloved, respected, and lamented. In 
remembrance of his many virtues this 
tablet was erected by his affectionate son, 
Henry, seventh Duke of Beaufort, A.D. 
1837.” 


P. 439.—On the death of the Rev. Isaac 
Saunders, while preaching in the parish 
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church of Blackfriars, on the Ist of Jan. 
1836, his parishioners and friends raised a 
subscription, of between 300/. and 400/., 
for the erection of a monument to his 
memory, which bas been sculptured by 
Samuel Manning, esq. of Newman-street, 
successor to the celebrated Bacon, and 
erected in the church, by the side of the 
memorial of the late Mr. Romaine. It 
is surmounted by an excellent bust, and 
in a bas-relief, the beloved Pastor is sup- 
posed to be suddenly translated by angels, 
and about to receive an immortal crown, 
which appears on the glory above. The 
open Bible, resting on the cushion, and 
grouped with other Christian emblems, 
displays the last significant text uttered 
by the lips of the deceased Pastor, —‘* Ye 
are complete in Him.” Coloss. ii. ch. 10. v. 
The inscription runs as follows :—* Isaac 
Saunders, M.A. Died January the Ist, 
1836, aged 54 years. He was ordained Cu- 
rate of this Church, A.D. 1804; was elect- 
ed Sunday Afternoon Lecturer, 1806; and 
Rector 1816. In all which offices, re- 
ceiving mercy of the Lord to be faithful ; 
as a Preacher he shunned not to declare 
all the counsel of God; asa Pastor, he 
watched for souls as one that must give 
account ; as a Christian, he showed him- 
self a pattern of good works; till, after 
having made full proof of his ministry, 
during a space of thirty years, and while 
in the act of preaching in this Church, the 
words of his text inscribed above being 
still on his lips, his spirit was translated 
from these earthly courts to worship with 
the saints in light, and dwell for ever with 
the Lord. His mortal remains, interred 
in the chancel vault, await the day of their 
redemption, when they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever. This mo- 
nument is raised by the inbabitants of 
these united parishes, and many mourning 
friends, to the glory and the praise of 
God.” 


P. 657.—A superb monument to the 
memory of Bishop Sparke has been 
erected in Bishop West’s chapel, in Ely 
cathedral, It is an imitation of that of 
Edward the Black Prince in Canterbury 
cathedral, and the canopy of Bishop Mit- 
ford’s, in Salisbury cathedral ; it is of ex- 
cellent workmanship, built by Hopper, of 
London. 


Vol. VII. p. 99.—A monument to the 
memory of the late gallant Lord de Sau- 
marez has been erected in the town church 
of Guernsey. It consists of a white mar- 
ble tablet, two bas-relief figures, repre- 
senting Faith on one side, and Hope on 
the other. Under a suitable inscription 


Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 
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is a bas-relief, representing the ‘ Re- 
union and Crescent off Cherbourg.” 

P. 101. Aftera lengthened litigation, 
Sir Herbert Jenner pronounced judgment 
on the will of Mr. Charles Day, in the 
Prerogative Court, on the 29th June 
1838. ‘The deceased was the well-known 
blacking manufacturer of High Holborn. 
He died on the 26th Oct. 1836, at the 
age of 52 or 53 years, possessed of pro- 
perty to the amount of between 350,000/. 
and 370,000/. of which about 140,000/. 
was real and the remainder personal. The 
testator left behind him a widow anda 
daughter (who was married some time 
since to Mr. Horatio Claggett), a sister, 
several other relatives, and three illegiti- 
mate children. ‘The will, which was 
dated May Ist, 1834, and a codicil, bear- 
ing the same date, was propounded by the 
executors, Mr, William Croft (of the 
Ordnance-office), Mr. Pinder Simpson (an 
old friend and adviser of the testator), and 
Mr. Underwood. These two papers 
amply provided for his wife and daughter, 
and 100,000/. were bequeathed to his ex- 
ecutors, in trust, to found a blind asylum 
(the deceased having been blind for about 
20 years before his death). Legacies of 
500/. were given to each of the executors, 
&e. These papers were not opposed. The 
executors took the opinion of the court 
upon the other papers propounded as codi- 
cils to the will of the deceased, one of 
which, dated the 24th Sept. (after the tes- 
tator had had an attack of epilepsy), in- 
creasing the legacies to certain branches 
of his family ; the second instrument was 
dated on the following day, drawn up also 
by Mr. Pinder Simpson (the son of the 
executor), for the same purpose. The third 
codicil was dated the 10th September, 
and was in favour of the three natural 
children of the testator (whose existence 
up to that day had been kept a profound 
secret), giving them 5000/. each, in addi- 
tion to post-obit bonds the deceased had 
executed in the favour of each in 1832. 
The last codicil was propounded by Mr. 
F. Defaur, and was dated on the 22nd 
Sept. by which that gentleman (who had 
assisted the deceased in the management 
of his money matters, in the collection 
of rents, &c.), was named as executor, 
with a legacy of 5007. This last codicil 
was written from instructions given by 
the deceased to Mr. Defaur by Mr. Hew- 
son, one of the medical attendants of the 
testator, and executed in the presence of 
Mrs. Day, Mrs. Claggett, and two other 
parties. The executors named in the 
will did not, in fact, oppose any of the 
four codicils, except the last. The de- 
ceased, though blind, and deprived of the 
use of both legs, possessed an extraordi- 
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nary memory, and kept his accounts most 
accurately, in which he was assisted by 
his daughter. His health appeared to 
have been extremely good during the 
greater part of his life—until the attack 
of epilepsy on the 26th Aug. 1836, which 
affected the brain. The effect of this 
attack was not at first perceptible. The 
court did not wish to throw the slightest 
imputation upon Mr. Defaur, but, under 
all the circumstances, pronounced against 
the last paper, and directed probate to 
pass to the will, and four first codicils, as 
containing the intentions of the testator. 

P. 218.—John Gamaliel Lloyd, Esq. 
was born 8th March, 1769, and conse- 
quently was only 67 at the time of his 
decease. He was the second son of John 
Lloyd, esq. F.R.S. of Snitterfield, co. 
Warwick, by Anne, only child and heiress 
of James Hibbins, esq. M.D. and grand- 
son of George Lloyd, esq. F.R.S. of 
Hulme Hall, near Manchester, co. Lane. 
by Eleanor, dau. of Henry Wright, esq. 
of Offerton and Mobberley, co. Chester, 
and Purefoy, dau. of Sir Willoughby As- 
ton, Bart. He was educated at the uni- 
rat of Glasgow, calied tothe Bar in 
1794 by the Society of the Middle Tem- 
le, of which Society he lately became a 

ncher, and for some years went the 
Northern and afterwards the Midland 
Circuit. He for several years held courts 
at Macclesfield, as deputy to the late Earl 
of Derby, as Steward of the Liberty of 
the Hundred; was in the commission of 
the peace for the county of Warwick in 
1823, and subsequently; and filled the 
office of High Sheriff for the county of 
Warwick in 1832. By devise of a rela- 
tion of his mother, the Rev. Francis 
Stanley, who died 18 April 1827 (see 
Gent. Mag. vol. xcvu. part i. p. 474), 
he came into possession of estates in 
Hertfordshire and Essex; and on the 
death of his elder brother George Lloyd, 
esq. of Welcombe House, 11 July 1831, 
he took by devise for life considerable 
estates in Warwickshire and Lancashire, 
He died, at lodgings in London, a bache- 
lor, leaving two sisters surviving, the 
younger unmarried ; the other is the wife 
of the Rev. T. Warde, of Leamington 
Priors, and has issue only Charles T. 
Warde, esq. the present owner of Wel- 
combe House. e is buried, as one of 
the Masters of the Bench, in the Temple 
Church, 

P. 324.—The will of Sir John Soane 
was opposed by his son, Mr. George 
Soane ; but this opposition being with. 
drawn, the Prerogative Court pronounced 
for the will, on the 28th Nov. 1837. It 
has since been proved, and the personal 
property sworn under 140,0007. The ex- 
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ecutors, Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir John 
Stevenson, and Mr. Higham, have, by 
power of attorney, renounced in favour of 
Mr. Bicknell, named in codicil as one of 
the executors. ‘The will was proved by 
Mrs. Sally Conduitt, to whom testator 
bequeathed 5000/7. with request that she 
may be buried in the same vault with him, 
. 545.—The Maltese monument to 
the memory of the late Major-General 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby, is being erected 
in the works of Valletta, on St. Andrew's 
bastion, at the end of Strada Britannica. 
It consists of a pedestal and column of 
the Roman Doric order, its proportions 
being regulated upon that of ‘Trajan, 
which still exists in all its beauty at 
Rome. It will be 71 feet high, or about 
two-thirds of the height of that master- 
iece of architecture, and it is built of 

ard Malta stone of the first quality, of a 
pleasing whitish colour, which takes a 
polish like marble. It may be interesting 
to remark that upon the first commence- 
ment of the work, while digging for its 
foundation, a strong and massive wall, 
which from its construction and the = 
size of its stones appears to haye been 
an old bastion, of which no knowledge 
can be traced, was found a few feet under 
the surface. Being well situated, and 
regularly built up from the solid rock, 
forty-five feet below, this wall was avail- 
able for the basis of the column, with an 
incalculable saving of expense and time. 

P. 549.—A handsome marble tablet 
has been erected in St. Edmund’s church, 
Salisbury, the production of Mr, Osmond, 
of that city, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘ To the Memory of the Rev. 
Herbert Hawes, D.D. thirty-four years 
Rector of this Church, who during so long 
a period ably and zealously fulfilled his 
arduous duties ; and under whose judicious 
superintendence the public business of the 
arish was conducted with peculiar and 
audable unanimity ; his parishioners, ho- 
nouring his merits, and grateful for his 
services, have dedicated this tablet. He 
died 17th Jan. 1837, in the 73d year of 
his age.” 

Voi. VIII. p. 534.—William- Harcourt- 
Isham Mackworth, esq. 4th son of Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart. and Frances his 
wife, daughter and cobeiress of William 
Somerset Dolben, of Finedon, co. Nor- 
thampton, esq. deceased, and grand-daugh- 
ter and coheiress expectant of Sir John 
English Dolben, Bart. took the surname 
of Dolben, in addition to and after Mack- 
worth, by Royal Sign Manual, 14 July, 
1835. 


P. 657.—The Baronet alluded to as 
the heir of Baroness Lindores, is Sir Wil- 
liam Templer Pole, Bart, of Shute House, 
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Devon, who isa maternal cousin and the 
nearest relative of the deceased. 

Ibid.— Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law. This gentleman was the 
eldest son of the Hon. Thomas Judge 
Hutchinson, and grandson of the Hon. 
Thomas Hutchinson, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernor of the Province of Massachusetts. 

Vout. 1X. p. 108.—Alexander Towns- 
end, Esq. of Theescomb House, near Min- 
chinhampton, Gloucestershire, has be- 
queathed to the Oxford, Gloucester, and 
Bristol Infirmaries 500/. each; to the 
Minchinhampton Dispensary 55/. and to 
the poor of Southrop 1007. His executor 
is the Rev. William Colston, of Brough- 
ton Hall, near Lechlade. 


Ibid.— Mr. Collingwood’s marriage took 
place May 30, 1816 (not 1810). Mary- 
Patience, the younger daughter and co- 
heiress of Lord Collingwood, was married 
June 16, 1807, to Anthony Denny, esq. 

P. 109.—The will of Mr. Samuel 
Thompson (who was for many years the 
leading partner in the well-known wine 
and spirit establishment on Holborn.-hill, 
under the title of ‘‘ Thompson and Fea- 
ron,”) has been proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons by Mary Thompson, his widow, 
and Seymour Teulon, David Liston, and 
George Henderson, the executors. The 
amount of personal property in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury is sworn under 
60,000/., independent of a large estate in 
America, which is said to be worth 
40,0007. The testator has left the whole 
of his fortune to his widow and family. 

P, 214.—The late Rev. W. Richard- 
son, fifty-three years Vicar of St. John’s, 
Chester, has left 2,000/. to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
2,0007. to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and 
2,000/. to the Incorporated Society for 
promoting the enlargement, building, and 
repairing of churches and chapels. He 
has also bequeathed 600/. for the erection 
of an organ in the church belonging to the 

ish over which he had been for so 
ong a period the worthy vicar. 


P. 220.—John Heygate, Esq. late of 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire, has 
made the following munificent bequests 
to the various charities of his neighbour- 
hood: 500/. to the West Haddon Charity 
School, 2007. to the Northampton Infir- 
mary, 2007. to the Northampton Lunatic 
Asylum, 50/7. to the Bedford Infirmary, 
50/, to the Leicester Infirmary, 100/. to 
the West Haddon Old Friendly Society, 
501. to the New ditto, 19/7. 19s. to each 
of the parishes of West Haddon, Long 
Buckby, Watford, Winwick, Crick, Ha- 
selbeech, Wellingborough, and Husband’s 
Bosworth, 
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P. 319.—The late Earl of Eldon's will 
was proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury on the 16th Feb. by the three 
executors—the present Earl, Mr. Cross 
(the Master in Chancery), and Mr. Al- 
fred Bell. It is of great length, filling 
74 sheets, closely written. here are 
likewise seven codicils, neither (except 
one, which is holograph) very short. 
The will is dated the 24th of June, 1836; 
the codicils bear date in 1837; the last is 
dated December 21, 1837, less than a 
month before the Earl died. The bulk 
of the will is occupied with very careful 
devises of the real property in the coun- 
ties of Dorset and Durham, trusts, limi- 
tations, recoveries, &c. The principal 
devisee is Lord Encombe (the present 
Earl), the testator’s grandson, for life ; 
then to his son; in default of children the 
property is left, under various conditions 
and limitations, to the daughters of the 
late Earl, Lady Frances Jane Bankes, 
and Lady Elizabeth Repton, and their 
families. The family of the latter takes 
a less extensive benefit than that of the 
former, the reason of which the testator 
declares is, that Lady Frances Bankes has 
a large family, and may expect to have 
more children, whereas Lady E. Repton 
has but one son, and is not likely to — 
more issue. The trustees of the propert 
are Master Cross and Mr. Alfred Bell. 
There are various small legacies; and 
amongst others, the late Earl’s coach 
horses are bequeathed to Lady Frances 
Bankes, with the direction that they are 
to have a free run of the grass at En- 
combe. The Earl also bequeaths his 
‘* favourite dog Pincher” to the same 
lady, with a clear annual allowance of 8. 
to buy him food. At the end of the will 
is aschedule of various articles, to be con- 
sidered as heirlooms. ‘* A small wooden 
box, made out of a piece of wood taken 
out of the room in which I was born. 
All my law and other books. All my 
robes as Lord Chancellor, and all other 
my judicial robes, and all articles of lace 
worn with them, and all my robes as a 
peer. The service of plate which I had 
on my appointment as Chancellor. Bust 
of myself. Bust of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. Bust of Lady Eldon. All my 
boxes with the freedom and address of 
companies enclosed. The pictures of 
dogs ‘ Neptune’ and ‘ Pincher.’ The 
wooden box made from a piece of the 
wreck of the ‘ Betsy Caines,’ which 
brought over William the Third. All 
letters from members of the royal family. 
The pillar of wood which encloses an 
address of a body of clergy in Yorkshire, 
presented respecting my conduct as to 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.” The 
codicils contain alterations and modifica- 
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tions of the devises in the will, except 
the holograph dated in September last, 
which gives a legacy to James Smith, the 
Earl’s servant, whose character and ser- 
Vices it eulogizes. This instrument is 
written on a sheet of note-paper, in a 
tremulous band. The signature to the 
last codicil bears no resemblance to that 
in the will, and appears like the uncertain 
writing of a blind person, or one whose 
hand was guided. All the instruments 
are sealed with the Earl’s coat of arms 
on black wax. 

P. 325.—The will of the late John 
Reeves has been proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, The amount of his effects have 
been sworn under 3,000/. The executors 
are his brother, Thomas Reeve, and James 
Silver. The property is bequeathed to his 
two daughters, Louisa and Fanny Reeve, 
and to his son, John Reeve, to whom he 
also bequeathes a share of a house in the 
Strand. The will is dated in Septem- 
ber 1835. It was the general opinion 
he had died insolvent, which is now 
proved to have been erroneous. 

P.433.—At a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Sunderland and other 

.friends of the late Rev. Robert Gray, 
M.A. held on the 26th Feb. a series of 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
for erecting, by public subscription, a 
monument to his memory, and at a 
subsequent meeting it was determined 
that the surplus ‘shall be devoted to an 
endowment of the schools established by 
Mr. Gray in this parish, to be called, in 
future, the Gray Schools.”—On the 14th 
June, the Committee held a meeting to 
make choice of the most appropriate 
design from those which had been for- 
warded for their inspection, in accordance 
with an advertisement in the newspapers. 
The competitors were very numerous, 
including artists of eminence from Edin- 
burgh, London, Newcastle, &c. many of 
which were of a very high order of 
merit. After a careful inspection of the 
various models, drawings, &c. and a 
lengthened discussion of their respective 
merits, the meeting resolved to adopt one 
modelled in Sunderland by Mr. David 
_Dunbar. It consists of a statue of the 
late revered Rector in his clerical robes, 
to be executed in the most durable de- 
scription of Italian marble, similar to that 
used in the grand archway in front of the 
Queen’s Palace, St. James’s Park. This 
statue will be placed upon a handsome 
pedestal, in front of which is an alto- 
relief representation of * BENEVOLENCE,” 
with the following impressive and very 
appropriate quotation from the Epistle 
of St. James :—‘ Pure Religion and un- 
defiled before God and the Father, is this ; 
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to visit the Fatherless and Widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” The statue 
will be seven feet in height, so that when 
viewed in its position on the pedestal, 
(the monument, when completed being 
not more than twenty feet high), the 
figure will appear of the exact stature of 
the deceased Rector. ‘The spot fixed 
upon for the erection of the monu- 
ment, is over the vault in the centre 
of the burial ground, and it will, from 
its position, form a very conspicuous 
object from the sea and the surround- 
ing country.—A splendid Polyglot Bible, 
which was purchased to be present- 
ed to Mr. Gray, by a few of his at- 
tached friends, a short time before his 
decease, has been given to his eldest 
son, Mr. Arthur Gray, who is 15 years 
of age. A Memoir of Mr. Gray 
has been published, printed uniformly 
with his Funeral Sermons, preached by 
the Rev. George Townshend, Prebend- 
| of Durham ; the Rev. William Webb, 
M.A. (the present Rector of Sunder- 
land) ; and the Rev, Joseph Law. 

P, 434.—The library of the late Rev. 
William Mavor, of Woodstock, has been 
sold by public auction in Oxford. The 
books (about 3,000) were in the best con- 
dition, and belonged to all departments 
of general literature. Many of the more 


‘precious volumes bore evidence of their 


value by the late possessor’s notes and 
observations pencilled on the fly-leaves, 
which, whilst they proved the merits of 
the copy, shewed the extent and accuracy 
of the annotator’s information. The fol- 
lowing epitaph has been placed upon 
his monument in Woodstock Church- 
yard: ‘* Sacred to the Memory of the 
Rev. William Mavor, LL.D. The 
first great promoter of the Catechetical 
Method of Instruction, in all branches 
of human and divine knowledge, who, 
though dead, yet speaketh, for the in- 
struction of youth and infancy, in the 
volumes which he benevolently and judi- 
ciously adapted to the growing powers of 
the mind. He was Rector of Bladon 
with Woodstock, and Vicar of Hurley, 
Berkshire, a Magistrate for the County of 
Oxford, and ten times Mayor of this 
Borough. Beloved and esteemed by 
relatives and friends, and respected by 
those whom, as a Minister and a Magis- 
trate, he had long and faithfully served. 
He died Dec. 29th, 1837, in the 80th 
year of his age. 

The feeling soul may linger here, 

Soft Pity’s bosom heave a sigh ; 

But spare my dust, and come not near, 

Cold apathy ! with — eye. 


” 
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P. 442.—The late Henry Hewitson, 
Esq. has left behind him a fortune of 
800,0007. ; the largest, it is supposed, 
ever made wholly in business by a native 
of Westmorland, excepting, perhaps,-the 
late Mr. Thwaites. He was formerly 
gold-laceman to his Majesty; but had 
retired from business many years before 
his death. Of this vast property, up- 
wards of 100,000/7. will come into the 
family of the late Stephen Brunskill, 
‘of Orton, long known as a useful local 
preacher in that neighbourhood, and who 
married a sister of Mr. Hewitson. Large 
sums will also come into Ravenstonedale, 
to other relations. 

P. 541.—The remains of the late Lord 
Selsey were landed at Portsmouth, pre- 
paratory to their interment in the family 
vault at Westdean, near Chichester, Mrs. 
Leveson Vernon, the late Lord’s sister, 
comes into the possession of a large 
fortune. 

P. 552.—Mr. Morton was one of the 
witnesses examined before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Dramatic Literature, and in the course of 
his evidence incidentally developed some 
curious traits of his own character and 
habits. He stated that he had never seen 
one of his own plays acted, although some 
of his comedies had been so successful as 
to be represented for 50 nights in suc- 


cession. The lowest price he ever got 
for a play was £90 or £100, and the 
highest £300. For the Children in the 


Wood he received £200, and £50 for 
the copyright ; and for the Invincibles 
‘and a Rowland for an Oliver about the 
same sum. ‘I'he usual mode of remune- 
rating dramatic authors, when Mr. Morton 
commenced writing for the stage, was, 
by giving them the receipts of the third, 
sixth, ninth, and twentieth nights, after 
deducting the expences of the house ; 
and he describes with what anxiety he 
used to watch the clouds on those even- 
ings, as a stormy night very frequently 
= the author's ‘ benefit” intoa 
oss. 

P 555.—The following bequest has 
been left to the Plymouth, Devonport, 
and Stonehouse Hospital, by H. Dundas 
Morrison, Esq. surgeon R.N. The rever- 
sion of eighteen thousand pou:ids, on the 
death of two legatees, who are to have 
the life interest. The conditions are, 
that one of the wards is to be named the 
‘« Melville Ward,” asa token of gratitude 
for favours conferred on the deceased by 
Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, many 
years First Lord of the Admiralty. But 
should the hospital be given up, then the 
bequest is to go to the Devon County 
Hospital, 
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P. 668.—Francis Theodore Hay, Esq. 
was a member of the Court of Assistants 
of the Watermen’s Company, and was 
the first Master of the company on its in- 
corporation by act of parliament in the 
year 1827. In early life he was a water- 
man employed in a very humble capacity 
on the river, and, by his industry and 
perseverance, became a master-lighter- 
man, and barge-owner, and ultimately 
realised a large fortune. Although, for 
many years past, he had lived at his seat 
at Hayes, he had, until a very recent 
period, taken an active part in business. 
He was one of the Queen’s watermen, 
an office more of honour than emolument, 
and, in the capacity of King’s waterman 
during three preceding reigns, had the 
honour of frequently rowing King Geo 
III. and Queen Charlotte, George 1V., 
and his late Majesty King William IV. 
aud Queen Adelaide. He was a strong, 
robust man of herculean frame, and his 
death was brought on by sudden exposure 
to the cold three weeks before, after 
taking a warm bath at an hotel in London; 
after which he rode down to Hayes in 
an open chaise. Mr. Hay was a staunch 
conservative, and so universally esteemed 
in the parish of Rotherhithe, where his 
benevolence and excellent qualities had 
endeared him to all classes, that the 
houses and shops of the principal inhabi- 
tants and tradesmen were closed during 
the whole of the day of his funeral, which 
was met by the rector, churchwardens, 
overseers, and a great number of the prin- 
cipal merchants, shipowners, and other in- 
fluential inhabitants of the parish, as well 
as by the poorer classes, all anxious to pay 
the last sad tribute of respect to the re- 
mains of a worthy and kind-hearted gen- 
tleman. The great bulk of the deceased’s 
property, amounting, it is said, to up- 
wards of 100,0007. which he acquired by 
a long life of industry and frugality, un- 
accompanied hy parsimony, will fall into 
the possession of Charles Hay, esq. his 
son and heir, of Prince’s-street, Rother- 
hithe. Mr. Charles Hay, who inherits 
all the good qualities of his late father, 
is one of the Queen’s watermen, a mem- 
ber of the Court of Assistants, and a 
past Master of the Watermen’s Company. 


P. 670.—Launcelot Haslop, Esq. 
was Treasurer of the Wesleyan Mission ; 
and his funeral sermon, preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Bunting, is published in the 
Pulpit, No. 821. 


Vol. X. p. 208.—The splendid man- 
sion in St. James’s-square, purchased by 
the Duke of Leeds, from the Dowager 
Countess of Hardwicke, has been be- 
queathed by his Grace to his son-in-law 
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Mr. Sackville Lane Fox, together with 
the whole of his personal property; and 
it is said that, in consequence, the present 
Duke will be obliged to sell Hornby 
Castle, the only unentailed portion of the 
family estates. 

P. 224.—At a Meeting of the Friends 
of the late Zachary Macaulay, Esq. held 
on the 30th of July, 1838, it was unani- 
mously Resolved, “ That the eminent 
services rendered by the late Zachary 
Macaulay, by the long and disinterested 
zeal with which he devoted his talents, 
his time, and all the powers of his well- 
informed mind, to objects of benevolence 
and utility, and more especially to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and to the 
important cause of Negro Emancipation, 
demand a public testimony that may re- 
cord his worth as a bright example for 
future generations, and prove the grateful 
esteem in which he was held by his con- 
temporaries. That, with this view, a 
Subscription be raised to erect a Monu- 
ment to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey.” A Committee was appointed 
to conduct the subscription, and make the 
necessary arrangements, including the / 
Marquis of Northampton, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, Earl Grey, K.G., Earl of Caledon, 
Earl Jermyn, Lords Calthorpe, Teign- 
mouth, Skelmersdale, Brougham, Den- 
man, Glenelg, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Alexander Johnston, Sir R. 
H. Inglis, T. F. Buxton, esq. &c. &c. 
Henry S. Thornton, esq. was requested 
to act as the Treasurer, and Sir George 
Stephen as Secretary. 

P. 337.—The Rev. John Gardiner, 
D.D., who was formerly Curate of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Taunton, for many 
years, has left a legacy of 100 guineas, in 
trust, towards painting an altar-piece for 
the chancel of that church, (the subject 
to be taken from the 20th chapter of St. 
John, verse 1, or from the 11th to the 
18th thereof,) provided the said altar- 
piece shall be finished and put up in its 
place within two years after formal notice 
shall have been given by the executor to 
the vicar of the parish. 

Ibid. — The will of Lieut.-Col. Consta- 
ble, formerly of the Bengal Artillery, and 
late of Park-crescent, has been proved 
in Doctors’ Commons, by Sir Henry 
Richardson and Capt. Murray, probate 
being reserved for Wm. Brown Consta- 
ble, esq. the other executor. Personalty 
sworn under £100,000. The colonel was 
a brave and meritorious officer, and was 
highly respected by bis numerous friends. 
He served in the Mahratta war, under 
Lord Lake, and was present at Ally 
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Ghur, Delhi, Laswarie, and Agra; where 
he was seriously wounded and left sense- 
less on the field. He was the nephew 
of George Constable, the original from 
whom Sir Walter Scott drew his charac- 
ter of “ The Antiquary.” To the famil 
of his daughter, Mrs. Nicoll, he has left 
£40,000 three per cent. Consols; to his 
granddaughter, Maria Antoinetta Isabella 
Constable, all his India and Bank Stock. 
After several minor legacies, among 
which is £500 to the Infirmary of Dun- 
dee (his native place), £300 to Lady 
Richardson, £200 to Mrs. Colonel Nes- 
bitt, £150 to Mrs. Col. Walker, and 
£200 to Mrs. Hume (of Bath), he be- 
— the residue to his two sisters, 

arbara and Christian Constable. The 
family estate of Cragie, in accordance with 
the will of the ‘‘ Antiquary,” descends to 
William Brown, esq. who has assumed 
the name and arms of Constable, and who 
has recently united himself to the Lady 
Mary Erskine, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Buchan. 

P.445.—The will of the late Robert 
Holford, Esg. has passed under the 
seal of the Prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is in the hand. 
writing of the testator, who bequeaths 
the whole of his immense and princely 
fortune (with the exception of 500I. 
which is left to the executor), amounting 
to 2 of 1,000,000/. exclusive of the 
freehold, leasehold, and copyhold estates 
of great value —— the magnificent 
mansion at the Isle of Wight), in differ- 
ent counties, to his nephew, Mr. Holford. 
The stamp on the probate was 15,000/. 
and the further duty about 30,000/. more, 
making a total payment to the govern- 
ment of a sum of 45,000/. out of a single 
estate. It is an extraordinary fact, that 
the will is contained on one side of a 
sheet of letter paper. With the exception 
of the late Mr. Rothschild and Mr. Run- 
dell (of the firm of Rundell, Bridge, and 
Rundell, goldsmiths, of Ludgate-hill), 
the stamp duty upon the upper value 
(a million) is seldom called into operation, 
15,000/. being the highest probate duty. 

P. 545.—The will of the late Lord 
Carrington, together with two codicils, 
has been proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. It is dated July 22, 
1836. His executors are Francis Tur- 
ner, esq. the Bishop of Exeter, and John 
Beadnell, esq. He devises all his real 
estate to the present lord for life without 
impeachment of waste, with remainder 
to his first and other sons in tail male, and 
subject to the payment of any legacies 
which he might bequeath by codicil. He 
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leaves all his personal property to the 
present lord, and makes him residuary 
legatee. He directs that, for three months 
from the day of his decease, an adequate 
establishment at Whitehall should be 
kept for the residence of his second wife, 
the present Lady Carrington, at the ex- 
pense of the estate ; and in satisfaction of 
the contract made on his marriage, 
charges an estate in Lincolnshire with 
an annuity of 1,000/, for her, By a 
codicil dated 20th Oct. 1837, after refer- 
ring to a settlement he had made of 
20,000/. upon his unmarried daughter 
he leaves 100/. to each of his daugh- 
ters and to each of his grand-chil- 
dren, to purchase a memorial of him; 
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79 
and after some minor legacies, to Lady 
Carrington, his daughters, executors, and 
servants,—to Sir Henry Hardinge, 100/., 
and to Lady Emily Hardinge a clock by 
Vulliamy ; to his three executors, to 
John Neale, esq. and to Colonel Gur- 
wood, 500/. each; to John Smith, esq. 
200/.; to Abel and George Smith, Mrs. 
Sargent, Charlotte and Harriet ‘Ire- 
velyan, and Charles Ashton, 100/. each ; 
to Mr. Jalland, 150/.; to Dr. M‘ Arthur, 
and Robert Stone, 501. each; and to the 
x of Deal 100/. at the discretion of 

r. M‘ Arthur; and to the poor of Wy- 
combe 100/, at the discretion of the 
present lord, The amount of the per- 
sonal estate sworn under 120,000/. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov, 23, 
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PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Nov. 26. 
Sussex Pockets 3/. 10s. to 4/. 14s,—Kent Pockets 4/. 0s. to 91. 15s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/7. 0s. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 17. 14s, to 1/. 18s.— Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. 0s. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beeff..ccccccccessceseceesdS 4d. to 48. 4d. 
Mutton.,............0.+.38 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
WEE cccaccoces sogsessule- Sa OO Ee. Bd, 
Pork..ccccccscsccccseeeeds, 44. to 5s. 4d. 





Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 26. 
OO 3662 Calves 95 
Sheep .....00. 24,580 Pigs 492 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. 3d. to 25s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 18s. 6d. to 24s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 63s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 60s. 0d, 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 10s. Od. 











PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 218.——Ellesmere and Chester, 80}.—— Grand Junction, 


195.——Kennet and Avon, 26}. ——Leeds and Liverpool, 730. 
London Dock Stock, 614. 


Rochdale, 108. 











Regent’s, 164. 
t. Katharine’s, 107.—— East 





and West India, 110.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 204.——Grand Junc- 


tion Water Works, 64.—— 
G 


est Middlesex, 100.——Globe Insurance, 146. 





uardian, 36.—— Hope, 5j.—— Chartered Gas, 52.—Imperial Gas, 48}—— 
Phenix Gas, 23. ——Independent Gas, 483.—— General United Gas, 30}.——Canada 
Land Company, 29.—Reversionary Interest, 134. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From October 26 to November 25, 1838, both inclusive. 

















Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: : ‘ . [44 eb! Mw. 
=alee| ¢ [Ee] salbF\ g zl & 
>SISE Srl @ Weather. Sis Sissi & Weather. 
Ss ° > 0.01.4 ° 
éalga|" 2] 4 Aales|= E*| 4 
Ort) 9.4 le lin. pts. Nov.| ° | ° | ° Jin. pts, 
26 | 57 | 61 | 45 }/29, 80 cloudy 11 | 32 | 41 | 39 | 29, 60 {do. 
H 27 | 51 | 58} 55 , 78 jdo. rain 12 | 40 | 46 | 38 | 30, 10 |fair 
28 | 51 | 53 | 58 , 58 jdo.do wndy || 13 | 39 | 48 | 35 | , 34 |do, 
29 | 47 | 54 | 45 » 47 |do. fair 14 | 40 | 47 | 44 » 15 |do. 
46 | 53 | 46 , 70 \fair 15 | 41 | 46 | 45 | 29, 90 |fog, cloudy 
31] 40 | 44 | 46 || ,80 |rain, cloudy |} 16 | 42 | 48 | 43 ||. , 67 |cloudy 
N.1| 47 | 48 | 40 || ,37 |cloudy, rain | 17] 40 | 45 | 43 ||) 70 Ido. fog,rain 
2143 | 47 | 42 , 30 Ido. do. 18 | 41 | 46 } 45 , 60 |rain 
t 3 | 39 | 46 | 46 , 39 Ido. do. 19 | 39 | 40 | 38 , 50 {do. 
4 | 45 | 52 | 46 |28, 85 ldo. do. 20 | 38 | 42 | 37 || , 63 |cloudy 
5 | 47 | 50 |} 43 //29, 20 Ido. 21 | 36 | 41 | 43 » 32 Ido. 
6 | 40 | 49 | 49 , 70 \fair 22 | 43 | 49 | 45 » 20 |do. rain 
7 | 52 | 59 | 54 » 43 |rain, cloudy || 23 | 43 | 44 | 38 » 50 |do. 
8| 50] 56 | 48 |} , 50 |fair 24 | 38 | 39 | 32 |] | 57 Ido. 
9} 45} 50 | 43 , 40 jrain, cloudy || 25 | 55 | 39 | 34 , 97 |cloudy, fair 
! 10 | 40 | 49 | 38 ||, 68 cloudy, fair 
| | 



































| DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 29 to November 27, 1838, both inclusive. 
































































































































s)2) eel eee lel 2 eles... 4 
| 4a |SE)OF [al §] BS Fei alsetse] 2 | Bx Bim, 
%) 4 23 $5 a2 123 AB. SEs E/2"/5a = £1000. 
3 3 = * 454A S 
ro) * oS i R=} 
29l2033| 93 | 9% |— 1003! 101g | 154 258}| 60pm. | 6467 pm. 
30/2024) 934 94 |——)1003; 101% | 15$} 914 66 68 pm. 
3112023| 934 | 944 {1003/1003} 101g | 154 66 68 pm. 
2/2024} 93% 933 |1003}1003} 101% | 15% 260} 68 66 pm. 
3}2024| 934 93} |——|100}} 101% | 15$| 91g 6361 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
512014; 934 | 94¢-|——\1003) 101g | 154 61 63 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
6/2014} 934 | 9b |1003, 1005) 101g | 15$ 2604/63 60 pm.| 68 pm. 
7/2023) 934 944 |-—-—|100§| 101g | 15 | 914-——|260 |60 63 pm.| 67 69 pm. 
9}2023| 933 944 |——|1003) 102 15 | 91§;——/261 | 64pm. | 69 67 pm. 
91203 | 935 | 944 |——100j| 102g | 15 64 63 pm.| 68 70 pm. 
10)203 | 935 | 944 |— 1003] 1024 | 15 261 | 63pm. | 68 70 pm. 
1212033! 93} | 944 |——|1003| 1024 | 15 |—|——l261 |__| 68 70 pm: 
13/2034} 93g | 943 |——/1003) 102 | 1d 262 |65 63 pm.| 68 70 pm. 
| 14/2034] 935 | 944 |—|1O1g} 102$ | 153)— 65 pm. | 70 68 pm. 
15/2033] 93g | 944 |——|100g} 102 261 |65 63 pm.| 68 70 pm. 
16/203}, 93g | 944 |——|100g) 102% | 15 261 |63 65 pm.| 70 68 pm. 
17/204 | 93} 944 ——|100§| 102§ | 154 —| 63pm. 68 pm. 
191204 | 939 | 944 |——|100g] 1024 | 15 |——|105 |262 |63 65 pm.| 69 67 pm. 
2912043] 93g | 944 /—|100g) 1024 | 15 2614/65 64 pm.| 69 67 pm. 
21/2033] 93g | 94% |-—/100§) 102 | 15 | 913]/——)261 | 65pm. | 67 69 pm. 
22/2033] 934 | 94% (—|100j) 101§ | 15 262 67 69 pm. 
23/203 | 934 | 94g [100j)1003, 101g | 15 63 62 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
24/2033| 933 | 944 |——|1003] 102 | 15 |-— 64pm. | 66 68 pm. 
203 | 93k | 943 |-—|100g) 102 | 15 | 914/1043/263 66 68 pm. 
| 97/2033| 934 | 944 |1005/1003) 102 | 15 263 | 64pm. | 66 68 pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL-. 
J. B, NICHOLS AND SON 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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*," The principal Memoirs in the Obituary are distinctly entered in 
the ** Index to the Essays.” 





A’ Beckett, T. death of 222 

Abingdon, Countess of, death of 450 

Accum, F. memoir of 448 

Adelaide, Queen Dowager, embarkation 
at Portsmouth 539 

Adye, Maj.-Gen. memoir of 659 

fEsop, the Biography of, corrections in 2 

mations in lieu of Oaths Bill 186 
{frica, Stora taken possession of by the 

French 652 

Aikman, A. memoir of 556 

All Saints Church, King’s Cross, conse- 
cration of 187 

Almanacs, Historical Disquisition on 
365. extract from Coley’s Almanac 
for 1688, 368. further account of Al- 
manac Makers 486. extract from 
Gadbury’s for 1689, 487. from Part- 
ridge’s for 1690, 488 

Amherst, C’tess, death of 106 

Anglo-Saxon Ode on Athelstan'sVictory 496 

Annesley, Eari, death of 441 

Antiquarian Tourists, Hints for 375 

Antiquaries of Normandy, meeting of 431 

Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of 
80, 647 

Antiquities, Etruscan helmet and bronze 
vessel 60. bronze elephant, supposed 
to be Roman id, seal of the honour 
of Richmond il, two very large Ro- 
man armlets found near Drummond 
Castle ib. objects found on opening a 
barrow at Bartlow 81. two brass ba- 
sons found in Lothbury ib. sale of 
Greek and Etruscan vases 82, Roman 


remains at Cirencester 180. tomb in 
Phenix Park, Dublin -ib, Crom- 
lech near Bombay 181. Roman 


Road at Lincoln id, Roman sword 
found at Litlington, Cambridgeshire 
ib. large ring found at Brandesburton, 
Yorkshire #6. sculpture in Illogan 
church, Cornwall 182. discovery ofa 
cavity in the Kentish Downs 308. Ro- 
man antiquities found near Winches. 
ter 371, 454,612. sepulchral remains 
in Essex 433. mould for casting 
bronze battle-axes, found near Va- 
lognes 434, remains of a Roman villa 
near Frome 435. Roman ticket of 
freestone found in North Wiltshire 
495. sepulchral stones found at Har- 
tlepool 536. Roman handmill found 
at Halifaxib. portrait of Montezuma 
647. burial place discovered at Ban- 
well, Somersetshire 648. at Lynn ibd. 
antiquities of Rome 649. discoveries 
in Ancient Carthage ib. Roman ske- 
letons ,found at Pangbourn 650. 
buried city discovered in Peru ib. 
Gent. Mag, Vou, X. 


Greek antiquities 651, pavement of 
a chancel discovered at Stanton St. 
John, Oxfordshire ib. 
Antomarchi, Dr. death of 342 
Aram, Eugene, memoirs of 517. 
of 570 
Architects, Royal Institute of British, 
meeting of the 78, 178 
Architectural Society, prizes distributed 
179 
Architecture, Illustrations of, during the 
reign of Elizabeth 397. Britton’s Dic- 
tionary of 398. the architecture of our 
metropolis 460 
Aristophon, Fragment of 383 
Art Union, meeting of the 300 
Ashe, A. memoir of 216 
Atkins, Ald. memoir of 663 
Babylon, cuneatic inscriptions of 81 
Batsall Temple, Warwickshire, account 
of 268 
Baptismal Regeneration, doctrine of 296 
Barker, Capt. J. memoir of 103 
Barnes, Dr. F. memoir of 221, 554 
Sir E. memoir of 214 
James, death of 562 
Barrow, opening of one in Essex 81 
Barry, Maj.-Gen. H. G. memoir of 213 
Bastard, E. P. memoir of 327 
Baxter's “* Saints’ Rest,” discovery of an 
old edition at Kidderminster, with an 
inscription inhis own hand writing 433 
Beauchamp Monuments, description 61 
Beaufort, Dukeof, monument to the 672 
Beaver, J. death of 564 
Bedfordshire, Topography of 420, 570 
Beethoven, anecdotes of 395 
Belgians, King and Queen of the, ac- 
- count of their visit 437 
Benefices Pluralities Bill, 86, 183, 308 
Bentley, E. death of 337, 346 
Berkshire, destruction of Lady Place 276 
Berwich-Maviston, Salop, mansion of 602 
Bethlehem Hospital, first stone laid of a 
new wing to 315 
Biddesion, ancient bell turrets of the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Nicho- 
las 142. further account 162 
Biddulph, Rev.T. T. memoir of 331 
Birmingham Free Grammar. School 647 
Birmingham Royal School of Medicine, 
meeting of the 530 
Blackheath, stone of a new church laid 
at 202 
Bland, W. H. death of 564 
Bligh, Governor, character of 354 
Blundell, C. R. memoir of 327 
Boswell, S. death of 108 
* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, critical notices 
of 361 
45 


skull 
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Bourke, Sir R. character of 357 

Bowditch, N. memoir of 446 

Boxgrave Priory, Matrix of the Seal of 
Sussex 663 

Brant, Mrs. C. memoir of 663 

Brisbane, Sir 7’. character of 356 

Bristol, St. Mary Redcliffe 495, 496 

British Association for the advancement 
of Science, proceedings of 423 

Broad, J. death of 219 

Brougham, Lord, as an Orator and an 
Historian 584 

Brown, Lt.-Gen. Sir T, memoir of 321 

British Buckler found in the bed of the 
Isis 631 

British Museum, grant of money for new 
purchases 177. completion of the 
buildings 304 

Britton’s Dictionary of Architecture 398 

Burdon, R. memoir of 553 

Burial of Excommunicated Persons 234 

Byrne, F. memoir of 558 

Calvin, extracts from his Works relating 
to Sir T. More 154. his character ib. 
anecdote of 155 

Cambridge,accountof Trinity College 163. 
descripton of stained glass at King’s 
College 301 

Cambridge Snteerity, prizes adjudged 
77, 175, 646 

Camden Society, Publications of the 66, 
386, 390 

Canada, arrival of Lord Durham at Que- 
bec 87. burning ofthe Sir Robert Peel 
steamer in the River St. Lawrence 88, 
New Executive Council summoned by 
Lord Durbam 186. act for the tem- 
porary government of 311. transport- 
ation of traitors 315. Joyal addresses 
presented to Lord Durham 436. his 
intention to resign 537 

Canada Indemnity Bill 312 

Canova and Cicogzora, sale of collections 
of art 418 

Canterbury, affray at, occasioned by J. 
Nicholl Thom 88. trial and sentence 
of others concerned 316 

Cape of Good Hope, massacre of the 
settlers at Port Natal 537 

Carausius, remarks in ‘the ‘ Corres- 
pondence of Walter Moyle,” respect- 
ing 370 

Carpendale, G. death of 105 

Carrington, Lord, memoir of 545. will 
of 678 

Carthage, Ancient 649 

Catcott, A. notice of 603 

Cato and Brutus 594 

Cave, Sir W. B. memoir of 441 

Celtic Language, discussion on its origin 
31. the affinity of languages 263. 
non-affinity of Welch and Gaelic id, 
remarks on 346 

Chatterton, his use of Bailey’ s Dictionary 
128. place of interment 133. on the 
proposed monument to 494. anecdotes 


Index to Essays, &c. 


of Chatterton and his associates 603. 
assumed portrait of 607 

Chelsea, Ford near the Red House, the 
point where Cesar crossed the Thames 
250 

Chisholm, A. W. death of 566 

Cholmondeley, Dow. March’ess, death 
of 225 

Christian Influence Society, prize ad- 
judged to the Rev. H. Wilberforce 175 

Church Discipline Bill 308 

Cicero, paradoxes of 472 

Circassia, destruction of the Russian 
Fleet by a hurricane 314. war with 
the Russians 652 

Cirencester, Roman remains at 180 

Cistercians, Records of the 432 

Clarendon, Earl of, Life of 115 

Clarke, W. memoir of 335 

Clavering, C. J. memoir of 328 

Coccayne and the Cockneys, History of 596 

Cofftn, Gen. memoir of 321 

Coins, description of a board of Roman 
coins found at Wyke, Yorkshire 80. 
silver coins found at Rochester 181. 
Roman Coins found near Huddersfield 
182, 650. remarks on the coins of 
Northumbria 307. Skeatt@ and Styca 
of Huth ib. on the coinage of Mo- 
dern Greeceib. coins found at South- 
end ib. dissertation on British Coins 
ib. Roman Coins found near the road 
to Mer a Talcy 434. a quantity of Ro- 
man coins exhumed in Britain 458, 
613. onthe word “ Tascio” on Bri- 
tish Coins 493. Roman Coins found 
at Winchester 613. Coins found in 
Ancient Carthage 649 

Coinage, New, 202 

Coleridge, H. N. Letter to Mr. Stuart 
22, 234 

Coleridge the Poet, anecdotes of 24, 124, 
his newspaper writings 24, 124 

Coley, Henry, the almanac maker 367 

Collier, J. P. Kynge Johan by John 
Bale, edited by 387 

Collingwood, Lord, monument 418 

Constable, Lt.-Col. will of 678 

Coombe Wood, purchased by the Duke of 
Cambridge 437 

Cooper, J. death of 565 

Coote, Sir C. sale of pictures 173 

Copley, Sir J. memoir of 211 

Corbett, Archd. memoir of 555 

Cornwall Tin Duties Bill 311, 313 

Cornwall, Royul Institution of, meeting 
of the 531 

Coronation of Queen Victoria, account of 
the ceremony of the 188. fair in Hyde 
Park, and other festivities 200. de- 
scription of the State Crownib, 13,000 
persons dined in a field called Parker's 
Piece, Cambridge 201. Coronation 


medal, description of the 272 
County Rates Bill 85 
Courtenay. See Thom. 
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Cox, L. death of 454 

Crauford, Lady B. death of 450 

Cromlech near Bombay 181 

Crookshank, Lt.-Col. memoir of 552 

Crosby Hall, musical performances at 306 

Crowder, Col. memoir of 659 

Cumberland, Mr. his merits as a trans- 
lator 382 

Cumberworth Church, Lincolnshire, re- 
opened 187 

Cuvier, Baron F. memoir of 555 

Dalton, Dr. description of a statue of 418 

Daniel, Rear-Adm. W.H. memoir of 323 

Darling, Sir Ralph, character of 356 

Dauphin, supposed discovery of the 508, 
original letters relating to the 510 

Davis, T. death of 563 

Davy, Sir H. success of 150 

Day, C. will of 673 

Deerhurst, Viscount, death of 668 

De Foe, discovery of an unknown work 
by 370, 458 

Douglas, Hon. G. memoir of 552 

Dublin, tomb in Pheenix Park 180 

Dublin University, appvintment of a 
Professorship of Biblical Greek 646 

Ducks and Toads, presumed intercourse 
of 44 

Duel at Wimbledon 538 

Dumaresq, Lt.-Col. memoir of 443 

Dyer, Sir 7’. memoir of 210 

Earle, H. Bust of, in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital 418 

Ecclesiastical Changes effected by the 
Church Commissioners 41, 654 

Eccleston, consecration of Christ Church 
at 653 

Edinburgh Review, remarkable plagia- 
rism upon Blomfield’s Preface to 
‘ Matthia’s Greek Grammar’ 373 

Egypt, fire at Cairo 314 

Egyptians, Ancient, trade of the 2-42. ac- 
count of the army ib. their money 
243. pastorsid. custom with respect 
to theives 244. their marriage cere- 
monies ib. description of their houses, 
gardens 245. furniture 246. games, 
their love of the chase ib. the arts 
247. use of the Papyrus 248 

Eldon, Earl of, will of 675 

Electrical Society, meeting of the 77: 

Elgin Marbles, observations on the 461 

Elliot, Capt. Sir W. memoir of 660 

Esau, History of 406 

Essex, sepulcbral remains in 433 

Eton College, expenses at, temp. 
and Mary 490 

Etymolegies, various, little known 2, 

Etymology and Ancient Dialects, re- 
marks on 378 

Exeter, repair of the College of Vicars203. 

Expences of Elections Bill 86 

Factories Regulations Bill 183 

Fagel, Baron, memoir of 209 

Farnham, Lord, memoir of 546, 658 

Fergusson, Sir J. memoir of 210 
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Fires, at Mill-wall, Limehouse 88. at 
Liverpool 540. in the houses of the 
Masters of Harrow School 654 

Flinter, Gen. memoir of 553 

Foreign Literary Intelligence 303, 421 

Forfarshire Steamer, destruction of 538 

Forsyth’s Excursions in Italy, critique on 
253 

Fox's correspondence with Wakefield, re- 
marks on 250 

Frampton, Bp. MS. Life of 346 

France, trial of Hubert, Steuble, and 
others 87. speech by the prefect on 
the progress of the French capital 
314. Literary Society formed 421. 
accouchement of the Duchess of Or. 
leans 435 

Francia, Dr. notice of by the Dictator 
of Paraguay 186. memoir of 329 

Francklin, Rev. F. death of 561 

French and German Languages com- 
pared 254 

French Literature, Old, 45 

Freeling, Sir F. epitaph at St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol 496 

Friskin, J. death of 342 

Frome, Roman villa near 435 

Furbour, or Furber, notices of the family 
of 21 

Gadbury, John, memoir of 487 

Gainford Church, inscriptions at 458 

Gardiner, Rev. J. death of 337. legacy 
of 678 

German Language compared with the 
French 254 

Germany, History and Literature of 621 

Geological Society, meeting of the 304 

George, Prince of Cambridge, his arrival 
at Gibraltar 653 

Glyn, Sir R. C. memoir of 211 

Goe, B. death of 223 

Goéthe, correspondence with Bettine 
Arnin393. anecdotes of hisinfancy 395 

Golden Vine of the Temple from a pas- 
sage in Florus 607 

Gordon, J. memoir of 556 

Gournay, Sir 7. Apprebension of 630 

Grant, Sir R. memoir of 658 

Gravesend, question on the penny toll 
of the New- Terrace-Pier 653 

Gray, Rev. R. monument to 676 

Greek Antiquities 651 

Greek, Modern,PrayerBookinaccuratel5t 

Greek Scholarship, specimen of 151 

Greeks, Ancient, Life of the 520 

Gresham Musical Librury, address on 
the want of a Musical Library 305 

Grey, Earl, statue of at Newcastle 418 

Grimm's Correspondence, remarks on 252 

Guest's History of English Rhythms and 
the Anglo-Saxon Controversy 143 

Hailes, Ld. author quoted by? 2 

Halifax, Roman handmill found at 536 

Hallifax, Rev. R. death of 665 

Halse, J. death of 214 

Hamiiton, Col. A. memoir of 102 
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Hannah More's Schools, foundation stone 
laid at Bristol 538 

Hardouin, paradoxes of 475 

Harrowby, C'tess of, death of 106 

Harrow School, prizes awarded 176. 
first stone laid of a Chapel ib. fire at 654 

Hartlepool, sepulchralstones foundat 536 

Hawes, Rev. H. marble tablet to 674 

Hay, Gen. A. L. memoir of 321 

- F. T. further account ot 677 

Hayes, Rear-Adm, memoir of 324 

Haxeleigh, stone coffin found at 433 

Henri IV. divorce of 588 

Henry VIII. his public entry into Tour- 
may 411 

Herald at Arms, creation and oath of 491 

Hewitson, H. property of 677 

Hexameters, English, remarks on 266 

Heygate, J. bequests of 675 

Hicks, Col. memoir of 322 

High Sheriffs Bill 86 

Hilarius, extract from the Latin of 503 

Hindoos, account of the religious cere- 
monies of the 578. visit to a Calmouk 
camp ib. fire worshippers 579 

Hoare, sepulchral memorials of the fa- 
wily of 28 

Sir R. C, memoir of 96, 346 

Hohenzollern Hechingen, Prince ,death567 

Holford, R. memoir of 444, will of 678 

Holland, destruction of the church at 
Hoorn, by fire 31+ 

Huddersfield, Roman coins found near 
182, 650 

Huddersfield College, institution of 529 

Hume, Baron, memoir of 555 

Hunt, Rev, P. death of 561 

Hurley,Lady Place at, destruction of 276 

Hunter, Governor, character of 353 

Hyde Park, Review in 202 

Hydrophobia and Canine Pathology 114 

ditogan Church, sculpture in 182 

Imprisonment for Debt Bill 87 

India, discomfiture of the Schah of Per- 
sia at Herat 652 

Induction of a Vicar by the Commis- 
sioners for Publick Preachers 1657, 40 

Institution of Civil Engineers, subjects 
proposed for Telford premiums 304 

Ireland, additional account of birds found 
in 2. Poor Relief Bill 83, 85, 185. 
Corporation Bill 85, 87, 184, 185, 309. 
Party Processions Bill 183. Irish 
Tithes Bill 183, 186, 309, 310, 312 

Jamieson, Rev, J. memoir of 445 

Jeffcott, Sir J, W. death of 454 

Jervis, T. memoir of 445 

Johanna, wife of Henry IV. ill-treat- 
ment of, by Henry V. 283 

Johnson, Dr. notes on Boswell’s Life of 
361. defence of Kenrick’s review of 
Johnson’s Shakspeare 364, statue at 
Lichfield 418 

Johnson's ** Certain Troubles” enquired 
for 458 

Jolly, Bishop, memoir of 547 

Jenes, Dr. death of 560 
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Jones, John Gale, anecdote of 127, me. 
moir of 218 

Joy, Chief Baron, memoir of 210 

Karaites, sect of the 581 

Kemble, Mrs. C. death of 565 

Kensington, the old Royal Gardens 151 

Kensington Literary Institution 529 

Kidderminster, corporation relics 433 

King, Governor, character of 352 

King Fiore and the fair Joan 48 

Kiss of the Virgin 408 

Knight, Capt. G. W. H. memoir of 663 

J. death of 452 

T. A. memoir of 99 

Knighthood, Carlisle on Foreign Orders 
of 346. Nicolas on British Orders 646 

Lady Place, Hurley, destruction of 276 

Lang, J. D. historical and statistical 
account of New South Wales 347 

La Perouse, information respecting 360 

La Trappe, visit to a monastery of 34, 
austere mode of living adopted by the 
monks 35. romantic incident relating 
to37. historical account of the order 38 

Leeds, Duke of, memoir of 208 

——-- Sir G. W. memoir of 442 

Lewer, Mr, death of 454 

Lichfield, statue of Dr. Johuson at 418 

Lincoln, Roman road at 181 

Linnean Society, meeting of the 77 

Literature, Diary of a Lover of 249 

Liverpool, fire at 540 

Logan, R. H. memoir of 213 

Lloyd, J. G. further account of 674 

LondonBridge Approaches, improvements 
for the 654 

London and Birmingham Railway, open- 
ing of the 437 

London University, appointment of Dr. 
J. Somerville 175. other appoiut- 
ments 529 

London University College, first Flaherty 
Scholarship awarded 647 

Londonderry, Ordnance Survey of 411 

Louis Philippe’s Album, \escription of 301 

Luther, Letter to bis friend 287 

M ‘All, Rev.R. S. death of 452 

Macaulay, Z. monument to 678 

Mackay, D. death of 453 

Mackworth, Sir D. memoir of 211 

Maclean Clan, History of the 505 

Malcolm, Sir P. memoir of 548 

Macquarrie, Governor, character of 553 

MSS. of the Library of Berne 530 

Markets, prices of I11, 231, 343, 455, 
567, 679 

Marriage, indissoluble in the Church of 
Rome 585 

Married Women's Bill 86 

Marsden, S. death of 560 

Marshman, Dr. James, memoir of 216 

Martin, J. death of 224 

Mavor, Rev. Dr. W. sale of the library 
of 676 

Maxwell, Sir W. memoir of 441 

Rev. W. G. death of 666 

Mellish, W. memoir of 325 
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Merchant Taylors’ School, prizes award- 
ed 176 

Mermaid, fabulous origin of the 44 

Messina,description of the cathedral of 58 

Meteorological Diary, 112, 232, 344,456, 
568, 680 

Metopes, remarks on the 463 

‘* Miching Mallecho"’ explained 378 

Middile-Age, Latin Poetry 500 
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M, 544 
Burnside, Maj. H. 
205 
Burridge, R. 205 
Burrell, E. 92 
Burton, C. F. 564. 
F. 438. H. 440. 
3.541. R. C, 319. 
W. M. 205 
Busby, T. 106 
Bush, G. W. 336. 
Comm, W. 669 
Busk, E. 564 
Buss, 8S. 656 
Bussell, J. G. 543 
Butler, B. W. 564. 
D. 439. Maj. J. 
A. 438. 
J.206. Maj. T. 
438. W. 669 
Butt, E. 565, H. J. 
320 
Butterton, J. 565 
Butterworth, T. S, 
544. W.J.318 
Byde, C. 566 
Byers, P. 317 
Byng, Lady A. 91. 
G, 541 
Byrcb, W. A. 440 
Byrom, E. 564 
Cairns, W. 228 
Calder, C. H. F. 
453. F. W.G. 320 
Caldwell, Sir A. 318 
Call, A. 319 
Callander, C, 204 
Calley, W. J. 109 
Callow, W. C. 107 
Calthorp, H. 319 
Calvert, F. 318 
Cameron, A. 204, 
317. D. 541. H. 
91. J. 318. L. 
544, P. 317. 


H. 


Hon St. 
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Campain, C. E. 92 

Campbell, A, 454. 
Maj.-Gen. A. 230. 
Sir A. 204. A.M. 
317. C,-A. 542, 
Sir C, 204. D. 
655. Maj. E. A. 
317. Sir E.A. 318, 
Lt.-Col. F. 205. 
H. D. 204. J. 204, 
Capt. J. N. 319, 
Maj. J. 205. J. 
565, 670. J. V. 
541. Col. M. H, 
224. N. 317. Sir 
P. 205. S. M. 543. 
W. W.B. 544. 

Campion, F. 544 

Cane, G. L. 669 

Cannon, E, St. L, 
205. W.204 

Cantis, S. 656. 
667 

Cantlow, E. 453 

Capel, E. 207 

Capes, F. 340 

Carden, J. S, 205, 
T. 229 

Cardwell, E, 542 

Careston, T. H. 206 

Carew, Baron 204. 
Lt. 342. W. H. 
P. 543 

Carfrae, Lt. 342, J. 
317 

Carlile, E. 337 

Carmac, Capt. 342 

Carnatvon, C’tess 
£06 

Carnegie, Hon. Mrs. 
206. P. W. 566. 
S.T.205. Hon. 
S. T. 438 

Carpeudale, G. 105. 
W. 449 

Carpenter, G. 205. 
H. 340 

Carr, H. B.544 

Carrington, Sir C.E. 
439. H. E. 656 

Carruthers, Capt. 
107. M. W; 110 

Carter, H. 317. J. 
204,668. Mrs.340 

Carthew, E. 544 

Cartwright,C. J. 91. 
E. 317. J. 317, 
669. T.562. W. 
204 

Carver, J. 541 

Cary, H. F. L. 668. 
M. E. 440 

Cator, Lady L. 439 

Caunter, M, 450 


W. 
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Cavan, Earl 440 

Cave, T. B. 206 

Cavendish, Hon. G. 
542. Lady L. 655 

Cavie, W. W. 656 

Cawthorne, Hon. F. 
F. 669 

Cecil, Lord T. 440 

Cevallos, Chev. de 


231 
Chadwick, Capt. N. 
225 


Chalmers, J. 107. 
W. 318 

Champneys, S. M. 
450 


Chandler, M. 92 

Channer, G. G. 206 

Channon, J. 454 

Chaplin, F. 108. H. 
438 


Chapman, E. 543. 
G. 317. M. 337. 
S. A. 541 

Chard, A. 543 

Chastelet, Mad. du 
229 

Chavasse, H. 544 

Chayter, J. C. 320 

Cheape, J. 318. P. 
205 

Cheese, B. 561 

Chester, C. 108. K. 
109 

Cheston, R. 108 

Chevallier,G, E. 542 

Chichester, C’tess 
542. J. P. B. 440 

Child, T. 91 

Childers, J, W.319. 
Lt.-Col. M. 90 

Chippindale, M. A. 
66 


7 
Chisholm, A. W. 
566. J.317. R. 
452 
Chollet,S. 565 
Cholmeley, J.M.440 
Cholmondeley, Dow. 
March’ess 225 
Christian, H.H.205 
Christie, J. H. 319 
Church, A. 669. H. 
205 
Churchill, B. 222. 
C.H. 318. E, A. 
227. R. T. 207. 
W. 108 
Chute, W. L. W.319 
Clanricarde, Marq. 
438 
Clapham, W. 317 
Clare, G. B. 544 
Clark, A. K. 318. 
D. 225. E. 227 


Index to 


Clarke, A. 204. A. 
J. 221. C. 9. 
J. 204 

Clarkson, A. 563 

Clayson, Comm. J. 
227 

Clayton, E. 544. R. 
B. 204 

Cleaver, A. 206 

Clements, Hon. C. 
F. 438 

Cleverly, A. W. 656 

Cliffe, H. 228 

Clifford, Sir A. W. 
J. 204. H. J. 439. 
J. 207. LJ. 451 

Clifton, Sir A. B. 
317. G. H. 541 

Clinton, A. E. K.656 

Clonmel, Earl of 91 

Clough, E. M. 
319. P.229 

Clouting, J. 341 

Clunie, Capt. J. O. 
204 

Clutton, J. 221 

Cobb, M. 562. 
206 

Cobbe, A. A. 543. 
T. 543 

Cobden, H. E. 91 

Cochet, C. 227. J. 
205. M. 451 

Cochrane, L. K.110. 
v.92 


V 
Cock, H 


R. 


. 318, J. 
317 
—— Hon. B. 


Gaines Maj. W. 
T. 205 
Cocks, C. R. S. 438. 
M. M. 341 
Codrington, H. 656 
Coffin, J. T. P. 319 
Cohen, J. 338, 450. 
L. 226 
Colborne, Sir J. 204 
Cole, B. T. H. 542. 
W. J. 205 
Coleman, E. 227. 
T. 320. Dr. 230 
Coleridge, F. D. 338 
Colladon, A. 672 
Collett, J. H. 317, 
R. 224 
Collin, M, 320 
Collins, E. N. 227. 
H. 206, 541. R. 


669 
Collis, G. - 453. 
M.S. 3 
Collyns, C. HL. 438 
Colopy, Mrs. 454 
Colquhoun, J. A. 


Names. 


656. Sir R. D. 
671 

Colstan, L. M. 543. 
W. 320 

Colville, Ld. 205 

Colvin, J. 318 

Combermere, Visc. 
656 

Comins, J. E. 438 

Compton, Capt. C. 
S. 339 

Comyns, A. 668 

Connell, H. 542 

Connolly,C. 110. M. 
655 

Conolly, Maj. 342 

Conquest, B. 339, 
656 

Constable, Lt.-Col. 
G, 337 


G. Conyers, C. E. 318 


Cooke, Lt. A. 230. 
C, 104% J. H. 
205. Capt. J. H. 
318 

Cookworthy, C. 543 

Cooper, A. 91, 109. 
C. 319, 541. C. 
J.451. C. P. 666. 
E. M. 8.340. G. 
317. H. F. 449. 
H. J. 206. J. 318; 
565. T. 559 

Copeland, R. 205. 
W. T. 542 

Copland, L. 440 

Copleston, C. 339 

Corbet, Lady M. 
655 

Corbett, S. 317 

Cornish, 451. F. W. 


319. 
Carnthwaite, T. 221 
Corrie;:H. 318 
Corry, Bady H. 542. 

J. G. 567. T. 

341 
Corsellis, T. 318 
Cory, A.319 
Cusby, S. 655. Maj. 

566 
Cother, W. 108 
Cotterell, H. 54 
Cottingham, H.318 
Cottle, C. L. 207. 

E, 228. R. A. 228 


Cotton, H. C. 317. 


M. 563, 668. S. 
439. S. A. 207. 


Coulson, 
Hon. Mrs. 439 

Couper, G. 318 

ae ray F, J.91. 
Lady 9 


Courthope, J. 207 
W. 92 
Cousens, Mrs. 670 
Coventry, T. W. 91 
Covey, E. 227 
Cowe, E. P. 340 
Cowley, H. 450 
Cowper, J. 204 
Cox, A. M. 562. D. 
227. Sir G. M. 
L. 454. S. 


Cradock, J. 228 
Crafer, E. T. 543 
Crauford, Lady B. 
450. C. 440. D. 
H. 671. G.R. 317 
Craufurd, G. W. 
438, 541 
Craven, C’tess 439 
Crawshay, C. L. 91. 
1. 656 
Creagh, J. 
Capt. T. B. 656 
Creek, E. B. 318 
Creighton, I. E.542 
Cresswell, M.S. 542 
Crewe, G. H. 225, 
H. H. 439 
Cripps, J. 108 


Croasdaile, T. P. 565 


Croft, Sir A. D. 319. 
A. J.841. E.C. 
669. J.655. J. 
T. 317 

Crofton, J. 656. Sir 
J. 204, Hon. W. 
231 

Croker, Lt. H. 541 

Crompton, S. 204 

Cronin, E, 92 

Cross, W. 228 


Crowder, J. 204. 
Col. J. 318. - Col. 
451 


Crump, C. 320 
Cruse, A. 338 
Cruttenden, H.563. 
Maj. C. 654 
Cuerton, C. 544 
Culverwell, M. 107 
Cummins, A. 5.543 
Cumyns, R. H. 223 
Cuningbame, Maj.- 
Gen. J. 317 
Cunliffe, Sir B. H. 
317. Sir R.H.318 
Currie, H. G. 92 
Curry, M. 341 
Curteis, C. L. 108. 
E. B. 91. R. G. 
206. W. C, 544 
Curtis, Sir L. 205 
Cuthbert, S. T. 439 
Dacres, J. R. 205 


- 


© gant: 























Dadleszen, H. H. 
von 543 

D’ Aguilar, G. C.317 

Dalbiac, Sir J. C. 
204 


Dallinger, M. P.227 

Dalmer, T.. 204, 
Col. T.318 

Dalrymple, Sir J. H. 
204 

Dalton, E. 228. L. 
M. G. 440 


Daly, C. F317. E. 
543 
Dalzell, J. 205 
Dance, F. T. A. 227 
Daniel, C. 91. E. 
341. H.M. 542. 
J. 225. S. A341 
Daniell, G. 205 
Dansey, C. C. 318 
D'Arcy, J. R. 543 
Darley, A. H. 320. 
E. 204 
Darling, J. 566 
Darlington, Earl204 
Darrah, L. 204, 
Maj. N. L. 205 
Dartmouth, C’tess 
319, 439 
Darvel, J. S. 92 
Dasent, J.B. 543 
Dashwood, Sir C. 
205 
Daubeney, H. W.B. 
206, 438 
Daubeny, A. A.91 
Davenport, R. 565 
Davidson, A. 317. 
C. A. 656. W. 
320 
Davies, B. 544. E. 
W. 341. H. M. 
92. J. 541. Mr. 
655. -M. 108 
Davis, E. 449. H. 
438. M. 319. T. 
563 
Davison, Mrs. 451 
Davy, G. 206 
Dawes, J. 220 
Dawson, A. 440. C. 


340. J. P. 440. 
J. 438, M. 656. 
S. 454 


Day, Mrs. 227 
Deans, R. 205 
De Blaquiere, P. T. 


341 

De Burgh, A. 340. 
H. 340 

De Cigula, Count 
H. 320 

Dedel, H. J. M. 567 

Deerhurst, Vise. 668 
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Dehaney, E. F. 667 
De Janti, Mons. A. 
C. J. 319 
Delafosse, H. 317 
Delamain, W. 564 
Delamotte, P. 317 
De la Motte, P. 318 
Dell, J. 665 
Delmar, E. 319 
Delme, J .92 
De Mauley, Baron 
204 
Denecke, J. W. G. 
669 


Denman, E. 92 
Denmark, C. 453. 
Princess of 206 
Denison, G. A. 543 

Denning, T. 667 
Dennis, J. 204 
Denniss, G. G, 317 
Dennistoun, I. G, 
207. J. 320 
Dent, E.92. E. W. 
656. V.655 
De Roullée, Ct. 319 
Des Essarts, Count 
de la T. 543 
D'Este, SirA. F. 204 
De Vins, Miss 339 
Devonshire, Duke 
of 91. R. 205 
De Walden, Ld. H. 
317 
Dewar, J. 656 
Dewbery, M. E. 106 
Dewe, E. R. 440. 
J. 655 
Dewing, S- 564. T. 
E. 544 
Deykin, S* 229 
Dick, H. 317. 
R. H. 317 
Di: key, W.205. Lt. 
W. 343 
Dickinson, R. 205 
Dickson, Sir A. 318. 
Capt. L. 656. W. 
317 
Digby, F. M.V. 454. 
K. H. 542 
Digweed, W.H. 207 
Dillon, F. W. 204 
Dipnall, M. 669 
Dix, R. 563 
Dixon, H. 342, 566 
Dobbie, Vv. 544 
Dobree, A. F. 320. 
J. 106 
Dobson, J. R. 206 
Dods, G. 317 
Doherty, Lt.-Col, 
R. 318 
Dolmage 228 
Domvile, H. B. 656 


Sir 
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Donelan, A. H.565 
Donkin, Sir R.S.204 
Donnelly, Sir R.205 
Donovan, C. 542 
Douglas, C. 205. C. 
P. 204. Lady F. 
544, J.566. J. E. 
205. J. W. 317. 
M. 45%. Sir N. 
317. W.204. Lt.- 
Cui. W. 318 
Doveton, J. 318 
Dowell, H. 561 
Downe, T. 222 
Downes, A. 656. K. 
656 
Downman, H.R.544 
Doyle, C, H. 205. 
Col, C. J. 207. 
Sir F. H. 204 
D'Oyly, Col. H. 204 
Drake, E. A. 110. 
R. H, 671 
Draper, D, 338 
Drew, Lt. G. 90. 
H. P. L. 543 
Drewe, S, M, 227 
Drummond, J. G. 
317. Hon. J.R. 
318. M. 106 
Dryden, M. 667 
Duff, A. 205. Sir 
A.204. C. E.320 
Duffield, T. 207 
Dufton, J. 655 
Dulong, Mons. 672 
Dumaresq, C, 449. 
Lt.-Col. H. 230 
Dumas, P. 204 
Du Mout, J. L. 228 
Dunbar, J. P. 317 
Dunean,C. 667 
Duncannon, Ld.319. 
Vise. 541 
Duncombe, Hon. 
Mrs, A. 439. E. 
108 
Dundas, J. F. 317. 
SirT. 205. R. 229. 
W. B. 318 
Dundonald, Earl 
205 
Dunlop, C. 207. J 
204. M.C. 544 
Dunn, Capt. R. D. 
440 
Dunsecombe, N. 449 
Du Parcq, Mons. L. 
440 
Dupuis, G. J. 655 
Durant, F. 440. J. 


317 

Durham, J.562. W. 
542 

Durrant, Sir H. 439 
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Duverger, Mons. C. 
105 
Du Vernet, J. 8,544 
Dyke, C. A. 542 
Dykes, P. 340 
Dyune, J. B. 541 
Dyneley, T. 318 
Eagan, Mr. 111 
Eames, J. 564 
Earle, J.206. R.438 
East, E. G, C, 204 
Easton, E. M. 340. 
W. H. 317 
Eaton, W. G. 319 
Eccles, C. A. 206 
Echalaz, C. A. 564 
Eden, W. 204 
Edge, W. J. 439 
Edgecumbe, Hon, 
G. 541 
Edmonds, 
T. 227 
Edmunds, L. 340 
Edwards, E. 317. E, 
$.92. J. 204. J. 
W. 318. P. 204, 
8. 542. T. 451 
Egerton, Ld. F.541, 
Lady G. 655, R, 
318 
Elder, W. 564 
Eigee, R. W. 655 
Elibank, Lord 440 
Eliott, R: 205 
Ellaby, F. 223 
Ellerton 90 
Ellicombe, C. M. R. 
656 
Elliot, Comm.G,.90, 
Hon. G. 205, La- 
dy M. 544 
Elliott, C. B. 206, 
G.A. 318. 5.339, 
Maj. W. H. 204 
Ellis, F.222, W.M. 
318 
Elton, E. 562. E. 
M. 204 
Elvey, G. J. 207 
Elwes,K.319. $.440 
Elwin, E. L. 92. H. 
S. 342. J. F.92 
Emly, F. S. 541 
Emra, J. 91 
England, R. 
T. 655 
English, Lt. 342 
Enright, M. 655 
Entwistle, H, 670 
Erskine, J. E. 205 
Eston, J. C. P. 566 
Etough, A. A. 656 
Evans, A.B.207. D. 
655. G.205. J. 
H. 439. T. 204 
4U 


S. 339. 


204, 
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Evatt, H. 205 

Ewart, J. K. 91 

Exeter,March’ss655 

Exon, M. 226 

Eykyn, E. 92 

Eyre, C. 206. C. J. 
P. 655. F. K. 206. 
W. T. 206 

Eyres, Capt. H. 91 

Eyton, A. M. 656 

Fabrizi, Card. 230 

Fagan, C. S. 317 

Faithfull, H. 317. 
S. M. 91. Col. 
WwW. C. 342 Wz. 
C. 317 

Falconar, C. G, 204. 
C. J. 542 

Falla, D. 204 

Fane, F.W. 205. M. 
204 

Farley, C. 207. W. 
207 


Farmar, R. H. 205 
Farquhar, Lady M. 
439. W. 562 
Farquharson, J. 317 
Farrington, E. H. 
541. J. M. 319. 
S. 207 
Fast, J. W. 317 
Faweett, A. 543. 
J. G. 541, 655 
Fayrer, J. 221 
Fector, J. M. 91 
Felix, J. 320 
Fenner, T. P. 91 
Fenning, D. A. 317 
Fentiman, J. 338 
Fenwick, N.C. 655. 
T. H. 205 
Ferguson, Miss 319. 
W. 109 
Fernandez, Mrs. D. 
450 
Ferrers, H. E. 453. 
W.E. 319 
Ferrot, C. 91 
Festing, R.W.G.317 
Ffrench, Hon.N.230 
Fielder, J. 107. M. 
1 


9 
Figgins, J. L. 206 
Finch, Hon, J. 204. 
S. 564 
Fisher, A. M. 440. 
C. 439. H. 228. 
J. 225. J.P. 336 
Fiske, T. 559 
Fitzgerald, C. 453. 
E. 565. J. 317. 
T. N. 566 
Fi:zHerbert, W.439 
Fitzpatrick, A. M. 
440 
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Fitzroy, Ld. 204 
Fitz Roy,Mrs. F.206 
Fitzwilliam, Lady 
A. 656 
Flavell, J. W. 543 
Fleetwood, A. M. 
338. P. H. 204 
Fleming, E. 318. 
G. T. C. 92 
Flesher, J. 340 
Fletcher, A. 453. 
Capt. E. 440. J. 
F.318. J. V. 205 
Flight, B. 225 
Florance, J. 107 
Flower, W. 206 
Follett,SirW.W.542 
Fookes, W. 559 
Foquett, W. 317 
Forbes, Maj. C. 205. 
D. 318. 
J. A. 205 
Ford, J. 342. S.M. 
565 
Forrest, J. 204 
Forster, C. 541. E. 
W. 656. J. 205 
Fortescue, Lt. 231 
Forward, M. 656 
Foster, E. 440, G. 
W. 562. P. le N. 
542. W. 204 
Fothergill, A. 106 
Foulis, D, 318 
Foulks, S. T’. 107 
Fowler, J. 108 
Fox,C.226. W.D.91 
Foy, Maj.W. H. 110 
Foyster, M. G. 542 
Fravcklin, F. 561 
Franklin, J. V. 438 
Fraser, A. 207. D. 
543. J. H. D. 
541. J. S. 317. 
P. 438. R. 204. 
W. 204 
Frazer, D, 205 
Frederick, E. 317, 
318 
Freeling, C. R. 440 
Freeman, C. J. 440. 
G. L. B. 340, 452. 
H. 206. J.D. 542. 
M. A. 670 
French, J. C. 543 
Frere, T. 655 
Friend, J. H. 542 
Frigell, R. H. 541 
Friskin, J. 342 
Frith, J. H. 318 
Frost, P. 109, 229 
Fry, 8.542. S.G.439 
Fryer, C. 543. F. 
W.92. G.317 
Fulford, F. 655 


J. 317. 


Fullerton, Capt. R. 
E. 320 
Fulton, Lt. W. C. 
B. 110 
Furlong, L. P. 542 
Fyler, T. B. 226 
Fynmore, T. 450 
Gabriel, R. B. 318 
Gage, E.205. J.655 
Gahan, E. 339. J. 
B. 320. P.F.205 
Gallway, T. G, 541 
Galloway, A. 318. 
C’tess 655. T.J. 
205 
Galton, J. L. 92 
Galway, Visc. 91 
Garden, F. 544 
Gardiner, E. 669. 
Li.-Col. C. 668. 
F.E. 92. J.317, 
337 
Gardner, Miss 671. 
P. T. 454. R. 107 
Garland, J. 204 
Garmston,Capt. 669 
Garner, I. 317 
Garnham, Capt. J. 
341 
Garnier, Lady C. 
439. H.671. J. 
104 
Garratt, H. 
J. 91 
Garrett, H. 544 
Garrow, Mr. 671 
Garth, Lady J, E. 
T. 451 
Gaselee, H. 338 
Gawler, Lt.-Col. G. 
90 
Gearing, Miss 668 
Gee, C. 543 
Geldart, 453 
Gelling, J. 336 
George, G. 341. J. 
108. R. 105 
Gervas, J. 318 
Gery, R. W. 5412 
Gibbings 656 
Gibbons, J. 439 
Gibbs, E. 317. Sir 
E. 438. J. 207 
Gibson, J. B. 656 
Gilbee, S. 107 
Gilbert, H. 655. W. 
R. 317 
Gillman, M. E. 656 
Gilmore, J. 92 
Girdlestone, W. B. 
317 
Girod, H. 228 
Glaister, W. 92 
Glasse, F.W. H. 205 
Gleadowe, T, L. 320 


336. 


Glenie, L. T. M. A, 
339. M. 204 

Glover, W. L. 666 

Glucksburg, Duke 
C.S. 206 

Glyn, G, L, 544 

Godbold, G. B, 220 

Goe, B. 223 

Goldie, A. 317. A. 
J.204. G. L.318 

Gooch, G. A, 207. 
T. H. 9! 

Good, A. E. 450. J. 
563 

Goodenough, Mrs. 
655 

Goodeve, Lady F. J. 
655 


Goodfellow, S. 317 
Goodman, M. 670. 
S. A. 317 
Goodricke, SirF.542 
Goodsman, D. 204 
Guolden, R. H. 543 
Gordon, A. H. 205. 
J.T. 654 
Gore, A. 204. A. B. 
338. Hon. C. 318 
Gosford, Earl of 317 
Gosset, W. M. 205 
Gould, R. F. 666 
Gowan, E. P. 317 
Greme,Capt. L, 541 
Graham, C. 318. D. 
204. Dr. 91. La- 
dy 542. R.S, 544. 
W. 656 
Grant, A. 206. F. 
W. 91. G. M. 204. 
J. 318, 567. . P. 
542. W. 343 
Grattan, H. 565 
Graves, E. A. 440. 
M. 339 
Gray, E. 449. 
655. M.452. 
450. W. 204 
Greatheed, S.S. 439 
Greatorex, J. 338 
Greaves, W. G, 227 
Green, A. 542. C. 
566. J. H. 433. 
W. 566 
Greenall, C. S. 543 
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Townley, C. 438 
Townsend, E. 669 
Trapp, J. 338 
Treacher, J. 450 
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Treherne, A. 319 

Tremenbere,W. 220 

Trench, J. Le P. 
91,319 

Trenchard, 
438 

Trevelyan, C. 439. 
M. 225 
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Trew, M. J. 542 
Trollope, G. 207, 
439. M. 207 
Trotter, J. 543. L. 
228. Hon. Mrs. 
439. R.92 
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T. 317 
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Tryon, F. 541 
Tuck, G. R. 320 
Tucker, J. J. 205. 
P. C. 541. S, 223 
Tulloch, A. 318 
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Tuppen 452 
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Lt.-Col. G. 654, 
H. E. 543. Lt. 
J.H. 90. M.451, 
656. M.A, 543, 
T.563. S.W.543. 
T. A. B, 222, W. 
317, 318,319. W 
H. 206 
Turton, A, M. 544, 
H. 542 
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Twigge, J. 206 
Twining, F. H. 543 
Twisden, H, D, 205 
Twiss, A. 440 
Twopenny, E, 205 
Tyler, C. R. 438. 
Capt. G. 655. R. 
T. 318, 440 
Tyley, E. 228 
Tyndale, E. V. 207 
Tynte, J. P. 319 
Tyrrel, J. 453 
Tyrrell, J. 542, W. 
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Tyrwhitt, T. 206 
Tyssen, M. 224 
Underwood, J. 544, 
J.J. 317. T. 655 
Uniacke, R. 205 
Upceher, H. R. 320 
Uphill, R. 565 
Upton, R. 656 
Urquhart, D. 204 
Uthwate, E, A, 440 
Uxbridge, Earl 204 
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Valiant, T. 204 
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Valletort, Visc’ tess 
655 


Vandeleur, Lt.-Col. 
J.90. Sir J. O. 
204 


Vanderzee, A. 565 
Van Heythuysen, R. 
667 


Vaughan, B.H. 205. 
W.M. 319. Vz. 
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M. 542 
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H. 541 
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S. 340 
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E, F. 543. F.544. 
O. 206 
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M. 317. 


A. 317.  E. 204, 
440, 544. F.M. 
543, Sir G. T. 


204. M. 440,542, 
559. T. 667. W. 
656 
Wall, Mrs. 340 
Wallace, Sir J. M. 
204. W. 318 
Waller, S. R. 544. 
T. W. 655 
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319. J.317. J. 
H. 205. W. E. 
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Warner, E. 204 
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204 
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W.H. 317 
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W.541. + D. 320. 
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Way, M. L. 319 
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205 
Wells, J. N. 318 
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J. 318 
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J..205. Le. J. 
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204. Lt.-Col. 204 
Wethered, F. J. 318 
Whalley, D. 339. J. 
M. 206 
Whannell, G. 205 
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Whatley, T. D. 544 
Wheeler, D. 91. F. 
H. M. 317. G. 
105. R. 670 
Whewell, W. 319 
Whiley, Capt. 230 
Whinyates, F. W. 
205 
Whish, R. 317. W. 
S. 518 
Whishaw, W. 672 
Whitaker, Gt H.207 
White, A. H. 440. 
E, 220, 451. iF. 
H. 91. J. 206. 
Capj.R. 90. Capt. 
T. 541. W. 205 
Whitehead, E. 439, 
440. G, 224. T. 
318 
Whitington, A. C. 
542 
Whitney, J. 452 
Whittingham, Sir 
S. F. 204 
Whitworth, Lt. 671. 
Lt. J. 230 
Whynyates, 
317 
Wickham, E. M. 
543. Mr. 438 
Widder, C. 562 
Wigan, L. 319 
Wiglesworth, H.220 
Wigley, E. 340 
Wigram, H.565. J. 
91 
Wilby, A. 207, 439 
Wild, W. 564 
Wilde, C..207. M. 
543 
Wilder, C. 450. J. 
M. 91 
Wildman, E. 204 
Wilkinson, C. 92, 
G. 229. H. 105. 
M. 207. R. 656. 
S. E. 656. T. 
317. W. 204, 221. 
W. H. 655 
Williams, A. 667. 
A..G. 341. C.F. 
317. Capt. C. H. 
90. D. T. 542. 
J. 318, 671. J. 
H.319. M. 339. 
M. A. 542. T. 
313. W. 205. 
W. F. 204 
Williamson, F. 207, 
542, Lady 319. 
T.91. W. 318 
Willington, R. 205. 
Maj. R. 654 
Willis, B. 205. F. 
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A. 9%. Mr. 319. 
R.A. 317 
Willmot, D. C. 107 
Willshire, T. 318 
Willson, E. 656 
Wilshere, W. 438 
Wilson, 667. F. W. 
317. G. 205. G. 
St. V. 439. J.317, 
565, 566, 667. 
Sir J. 204, J. M. 
318. Lady 655. 
T. 317 
Winchester, R. 204 
Winder, E, 655 
Windham, J. H. 
205. R.C. 91 
Windus, T. 106 
Wing, Comm. T. 
669 
Winkworth, W.668 
Winn, Lt. 342 
Winne, R.-Adm. J. 
339 
Winter, M. 
W. 224 
Winwood, T. 669 
Wiscomb, J. E. 670 
Wishaw, S, 453 
Wither, L. B. 439 
Withington, T. S. 
450 : 
Witts, E. F. 92. E. 
L. 439 
Wodehouse, N, 204 
Wolfe, L. 338 
Wolferstan, G. 656 
Wolley, H. 439. T. 
L. 318 
Wolseley, A. 672 
Wolsay, C. 560 
Wood, 90. B. 668. 
C.. A 880. F. 
205, 541. H.-. 
655. H.J.3t7. 
J. 204, 206, 438. 
J.G. 337. J. R. 
541. .T. 205, 206. 
W. 317 
Woodd, C. S. 222 
Woodford, Sir A. 
204. Sir J. G. 
317 
Woodforde, H. 543 
Woodgate, H. A. 
207 
Woodham, T. F.541 
Woodhouse, J. R. 
317. W.317. W. 
H. 543 
Woodley, W. 454 
Woodman, A. 440. 
H. 440 
Woodmass, 
Mrs. 439 


228. 


Hon. 
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Woodriche, W. J. Worth, Comm. 656. Wiilbier, M. 450 Yeatman, J. C.453. 
P. 449 J. A317 Wyld, D. M. 542 S. M. 206 


Woodright, C.544 Worthy, J. 317 Wylde, Capt. J. N. Yelloly, J. D. 228. 
Woodrooffe, G. H. Woulfe, J. 317 449 M. 228 
317 Wrangham, M. A. Wynch,J.317. M. Yeoman, J. 109 
Woecds, A. W. 205. 320 670 Yorke, J. 451. M. 
Sir W. 205 Wreyford, W. 226 Wyndham, C. 204 108 
Woodthorpe,H.562. Wright, A. 205. C. Wynn, M. 107 Young, C. F. 230. 
J.B.205.Comm. 205. E. 453. F. Wynne, P. P. 566 E. S. 544. G. 
J. B. 544 337. J.109. J. Wynter, P. 320 451. H. 206. J. 
Woodward,J.H.438 A. 544.0. C. 665. Wynyard, E. 317 - 439. M.107, 108. 
Woolridge, Col. J. J. R. 205. S.T. Yale, W. P. 294 W. T. 544 
W. 440 453 Yarker, Miss 453 Younge, W. 670 
Wordsworth, C, F. Wrotham, H. Y.205 Yates, F. M. 656. Yule, J.C. D. 655. 
320 Wrottesley, Baron R.S. 317 P. 205 
Worsley, C. 91, W. 204, Ho.w.C. A. Yeates, M. 562 Zetland, Earl 204 
204 438 ’ 
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